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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘LOVE WAS IN THE NEXT DEGREE.’ 


Knicut had none of those light 
familiarities 6f speech which, by 
judicious touches of epigrammatic 
flattery, obliterate a woman’s recol- 
lection of the speaker’s abstract 
opinions. Sono more was said by 
either on the subject of hair, eyes, 
ordevelopment. Elfride’s mind had 
been impregnated with sentiments 
of her own smallness to an uncom- 
fortable degree of distinctness, and 
her discomfort was visible in her 
face. The whole tendency of the 
conversation latterly had been to 
quietly but surely disparage her ; 
and she was fain to take Stephen 
into favour in self-defence. He 
would not have been so unloving, 
she said, as to admire an idiosyn- 
crasy and features different from her 
own. True, Stephen had declared 
he loved her: Mr. Knight had 
never done anything of the sort. 
Somehow this did not mend mat- 
ters, and the sensation of her small- 
hess in Knight’s eyes still remained. 
Had the position been reversed— 
had Stephen loved her in spite of a 
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differing taste, and had Knight been 
indifferent in spite of her resem- 
blance to his ideal, it would have 
engendered far happier thoughts. 
As matters stood, Stephen’s admira- 
tion might have its root in a blind- 
ness the result of passion. Perhaps 
any keen man’s judgment was con- 
demnatory of her. 

During the remainder of Satur- 
day they were more or less thrown 
with their seniors, and no conversa- 
tion arose which was exclusively 
their own. When Elfride was in bed 
that night her thoughts recurred to 
the same subject. At one moment 
she insisted that it was ill-natured 
of him to speak so decisively as he 
had done; the next, that it was 
sterling honesty. 

‘Ah, what a poor nobody I am!’ 
she said, sighing. ‘ People like him, 
who go about the great world, don’t 
care in the least what I am like 
either in mood or feature.’ 

Perhaps a man who has got tho- 
roughly into a woman’s mind in this 
manner is half-way to her heart ; 
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for the distance between her reason 
and her feeling is proverbially short. 

‘And are you really going away 
this week ? said Mrs. Swancourt to 
Knight on the following evening, 
which was Sunday. 

They were all leisurely climbing 
the hill to the church, where a last 
service was now to be held at the 
rather exceptional time of evening 
instead of in the afternoon, previous 
to the demolition of the ruinous 
portions. 

‘1 am intending to cross to Cork 
from Bristol,’ returned Knight; ‘and 
then I go on to Dublin.’ 

‘ Return this way, and staya little 
longer with us,’ said the vicar. ‘A 
week is nothing. We have hardly 
been able to realise your presence 
yet. I remember a story which—’ 

The vicar suddenly stopped. He 
had forgotten it was Sunday, and 
would probably have gone on in 
his week-day mode of thought had 
not a turn in the breeze blown the 
skirt of his college gown within the 
range of his vision,and so reminded 
him. He at once diverted the cur- 
rent of his narrative with the dex- 
terity the occasion demanded. 

‘The story of the Levite who 
journeyed to Beth-lehem - judah, 
from which I took my text the Sun- 
day before last, is quite to the point,’ 
he continued, with the pronuncia- 
tion ofa man who, far from having in- 
tended to tell a weekday story a mo- 
ment earlier, had thought of nothing 
but Sabbath matters for several 
weeks. ‘Whatdidhe gain afterall by 
his restlessness ? Had he remained 
in the city of the Jebusites, and not 
been so anxious for Gibeah, none 
of his troubles would have arisen.’ 

* But he had wasted five days al- 
ready,’ said Knight, smiling at the 
vicar’s adroit diversion. ‘ His fault 
lay in beginning the tarrying system 
originally.’ 

‘ True, true; my illustration fails.’ 

‘But not the hospitality which 
prompted it.’ 


‘So you are to come just the 
same,’ urged Mrs. Swancourt, for 
she had seen an almost impercepti- 
ble fall of countenance in her step- 
daughter at Knight’s anmounce- 
ment. 

Knight half promised to call on 
his return journey; but the uncer- 
tainty with which he spoke was 
quite enough to fill Elfride with a 
regretful interest in all he did dur- 
ing the few remaining hours. ‘The 
curate having already officiated 
twice that day in the two churches, 
Mr. Swancourt had undertaken the 
whole of the evening service, and 
Knight read the lessons for him. 
The sun streamed across from the 
dilapidated west window, and light- 
ed all the assembled worshippers 
with a golden glow, Knight as he 
read being illuminated by the same 
mellow lustre. Elfride regarded 
him with a throbbing sadness of 
mood which was fed by a sense of 
being far removed from his sphere. 
As he went deliberately through 
the chapter appointed—a portion 
of the history of Elijah—and as- 
cended that magnificent climax of 
the wind, the earthquake, the fire, 
and the still small voice, his deep 
tones echoed past with such appar- 
ent disregard of her existence, that 
his presence inspired her with a for- 
lorn sense of unapproachableness, 
which his absence would hardly 
have been able to cause. 

At the same time, turning her 
face for a moment to catch the 
glory of the dying sun as it fell on 
his face, her eyes were arrested by 
the shape and aspect of a woman in 
the west gallery. It was the bleak 
barren countenance of the widow 
Jethway, whom Elfride had notseen 
much of since the morning of her 
return with Stephen Smith. Pos- 
sessing the smallest of competen- 
cies, this unhappy woman appeared 
to spend her life in journeyings be- 
tween Endelstow churchyard and 
that of a village near Southampton, 
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where her, father and mother were 
laid. 

She had not attended the service 
here for a considerable time, and 
she now seemed to have a reason 
for her choice of seat. From the 
gallery window the tomb of her son 
was plainly visible—standing as the 
nearest object in a prospect which 
was closed outwardly by the change- 
less horizon of the sea. 

The streaming rays, too, flooded 
her face, now bent towards Elfride 
with a hard and bitter expression 
that the solemnity of the place rais- 
ed to a tragic dignity it did not in- 
trinsically possess. The girl resum- 
ed her normal attitude with an 
added disquiet. 

Elfride’s emotion was cumulative, 
and after a while would assert it- 
self on a sudden. A slight touch 
was enough to set it free—a poem, 
a sunset, a cunningly contrived 
chord of music, a vague imagining, 
being the usual accidents of its ex- 
hibition. The longing for Knight's 
respect, which was leading up to 
an incipient yearning for his love, 
made the present conjuncture a 
sufficient one. Whilst kneeling 
down previous to leaving, when 
the sunny streaks had gone upward 
to the roof, and the lower part of 
the church was in soft shadow, she 
could not help thinking of Cole- 
ridge’s morbid poem the ‘Three 
Graves,’ and shuddering as she won- 
dered if Mrs. Jethway were cursing 
her, she wept as if her heart would 
break. 

They came out of church just as 
the sun went down, leaving the 
landscape like a platform from 
which an eloquent speaker has re- 
tired, and nothing remains for the 
audience to do but to rise and go 
home. Mr. and Mrs. Swancourt 
went off in the carriage, Knight and 
Elfride preferring to walk, as the 
skilful old matchmaker had ima- 
gined. They descended the hill 
together. 


‘I liked your reading, Mr. Knight,’ 
Elfride presently found herself say- 
ing. ‘ You read better than papa.’ 

‘I will praise anybody that will 
praise me. You played excellently, 
Miss Swancourt, and very cor- 
rectly.’ 

‘ Correctly-——yes.’ 

‘It must be a great pleasure to 
you to take an active part in the 
service.’ 

‘I want to be able to play with 
more feeling. But I have not a 
good selection of music, sacred or 
secular. I wish I had a nice little 
music-library — well chosen, and 
that the only new pieces sent me 
were those of genuine merit.’ 

‘I am glad to hear such a wish 
from you. It is extraordinary how 
many women have no honest love 
of music as an end and not asa 
means, even leaving out those who 
have nothing in them. They mostly 
like it for its accessories. I have 
never met a woman who loves mu- 
sic as do ten or a dozen men I 
know.’ 

‘ How would you draw the line 
between women with something 
and women with nothing in them ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Knight, reflecting a 
moment, ‘I mean by nothing in 
them those who don’t care about 
anything solid. This is an instance: 
I knew a man who had a young 
friend he was much interested in ; 
in fact, they were going to be mar- 
ried. She was seemingly poetical, 
and he offered her a choice of two 
editions of the British poets, which 
she pretended to want badly. He 
said, “ Which of them would you like 
best for me to send?” She said, 
“‘ A pair of the prettiest earrings in 
Bond -street, if you don’t mind, 
would be nicer than either.” Now 
I call her a girl with not much in 
her but vanity; and so do you, I 
daresay.’ 

*O yes,’ replied Elfride with an 
effort. 

Happening to catch a glimpse of 
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her face as she was speaking, and 
noticing that her attempt at hearti- 
ness was a miserable failure, he ap- 
peared to have misgivings. 

‘You, Miss Swancourt, would 
not, under such circumstances, have 
preferred the nicknacks ?” 

‘No, I don’t think I should, in- 
deed,’ she stammered. 

‘T’'ll put it to you,’ said the in- 
flexible Knight. ‘ Which will you 
have of these two things of about 
equal value—the well-chosen little 
library of the best music you spoke 
of—bound in morocco, walnut case, 
lock and key—or a pair of the 
very prettiest earrings in Bond- 
street windows ?” 

‘Of course the music,’ Elfride 
replied with forced earnestness. 

‘You are quite certain?’ he said 
emphatically. 

‘Quite,’ she faltered ; ‘if I could 
for certain buy the earrings after- 
wards.’ 

Knight, somewhat blamably, 
keenly enjoyed sparring with the 
palpitating little creature whose ex- 
citable nature made any such thing 
a species of cruelty. 

He looked at her rather oddly, 
and said, ‘ Fie!’ 

‘ Forgive me,’ she said, laughing 
a little, a little frightened, and 
blushing very deeply. 

‘Ah, Miss Elfie, why didn’t you 
say at first, as any firm woman 
would have said, I am as bad as 
she, and shall choose the same ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Elfride 
wofully, and with a distressful 
smile. 

‘I thought you were exception- 
ally musical ?’ 

*So Iam, I think. But the test 
is So severe—quite painful.’ 

‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘ Music doesn’t do any real good, 
or rather—’ 

‘That zs a thing to say, Miss 
Swancourt! Why what—’ 

‘You don’t understand ! 


you 
don’t understand ! 


‘Why, what conceivable use is 
there in jimcrack jewelry ?” 

‘No, no, no, no!’ she cried 
petulantly; ‘I didn’t mean what 
you think. I like the music best, 
only I like— 

‘Earrings better— own it! he 
said, in a teasing tone. ‘Well, I 
think I should have had the moral 
courage to own it at once, without 
pretending to an elevation I could 
not reach.’ 

Like the French soldiery, Elfride 
was not brave when on the defen- 
sive. So it was almost with tears 
in her eyes that she answered des- 
perately : 

‘My meaning is, that I like ear- 
rings best just now, because I lost 
one of my prettiest pair last year, 
and papa said he would not buy 
any more, or allow me to myself, 
because I was careless ; and now 
I wish I had some like them—that’s 
what my meaning is—indeed it is, 
Mr. Knight.’ 

‘I am afraid I have been very 
harsh and rude,’ said Knight, with 
a look of regret at seeing how dis- 
turbed she was. ‘ But seriously, if 
women only knew how they ruin 
their good looks by such appur- 
tenances, I am sure they would 
never want them.’ 

‘They were lovely, and became 
me so!’ 

‘Not if they were like the ordi- 
nary hideous things women stuff 
their ears with nowadays—like the 
governor of a steam-engine, or a 
pair of scales, or gold gibbets and 
chains, and artists’ palettes, and 
compensation pendulums, and Hea- 
ven knows what besides.’ 

‘No; they were not one of those 
things. So pretty—like this,’ she 
said with eager animation. And 
she drew with the point of her 
parasol an enlarged view of one of 
the lamented darlings, to a scale 
that would have suited a giantess 
half a mile high. , 

‘Yes, very pretty—very,’ said 
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Knight dryly. ‘How did you come 
to lose such a precious pair of 
articles ?” 

‘I only lost one—nobody ever 
loses both at the same time.’ 

She made this remark with em- 
barrassment, and a nervous move- 
ment of the fingers. Seeing that 
the loss occurred whilst Stephen 
Smith was attempting to kiss her 
for the first time on the cliff, her 
confusion was hardly to be won- 
dered at. The question had been 
awkward, and received no direct 
answer. 

Knight seemed not to notice her 
manner. 

*O, nobody ever loses both—I 
see. And certainly the fact that 
it was a case of loss takes away all 
odour of vanity from your choice.’ 

‘As I never know whether you 
are in earnest, I don’t now,’ she 
said, looking up inquiringly at the 
hairy face of the oracle. And com- 
ing gallantly to her own rescue; 
‘If I really seem vain, it is that I 
am only vain in my ways—not in 
my heart. The worst women are 
those vain in their hearts, and not 
in their ways.’ 

‘An adroit distinction. Well, 
they are certainly the more objec- 
tionable of the two,’ said Knight. 

‘Is vanity a mortal or a venial 
sin? You know what life is: tell 
me.’ 

‘I am very far from knowing 
what life is. A just conception of 
life is too large a thing to grasp 
during the short interval of passing 
through it.’ 

‘Will the fact of a woman being 
fond of jewelry be likely to make 
her life, in its higher sense, a 
failure ?” 

‘Nobody's life is altogether a 
failure.’ 

‘Well, you know what I mean, 
even though my words are badly 
selected and commonplace,’ she 
said impatiently. ‘ Because I utter 
commonplace words, you must not 


suppose I think only commonplace 
thoughts. My poor stock of words 
are like alimited number of rough 
moulds I have to cast all my ma- 
terials in, good and bad; and the 
novelty or delicacy of the substance 
is often lost in the coarse triteness 
of the form.’ 

‘Very well; I'll believe that in- 
genious representation. As to the 
subject in hand—lives which are 
failures — you need not trouble 
yourself. Anybody’s life may be 
just as romantic and strange and 
interesting ifhe or she fails as ifhe 
or she succeed. All the diiference 
is, that the last chapter is wanting 
in the story. , If a man of power 
tries to do a great deed, and just 
falls short of it by an accident not 
his fault, up to that time his history 
had as much in it as that ofa great 
man who has done his great deed. 
It is whimsical of the world to hold 
that particulars of how a lad went 
to school and so on should be as 
an interesting romance or as no- 
thing to them, precisely as the lad 
in after years becomes renowned, 
or, with the power to become so, 
does not.’ 

They were walking between the 
sunset and the moonrise. With the 
dropping of the sun a nearly full 
moon had begun to show itself. 
Their shadows, as cast by the 
western glare, showed signs of be- 
coming obliterated in the interest 
of a rival pair in the opposite di- 
rection which the moon was bring- 
ing to distinctness. 

‘I consider my life to some ex- 
tent a failure,’ said Knight again 
after a pause, during which he had 
noticed the antagonistic shadows. 

‘You! How?’ 

‘I don’t precisely know. But in 
some way I have missed the mark.’ 

‘Really? To have done it is 
not much to be sad about, but to 
feel that you have done it must 
be a cause of sorrow. Am J 
right ?’ 
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‘ Partly, though not quite. For 
a sensation of being profoundly 
experienced serves as a sort of 
consolation to people who are 
conscious of having taken wrong 
turnings. Contradictory as it seems, 
there is nothing truer than that 
people who have always gone right 
don’t know half as much about the 
nature and ways of going right as 
those who have gone wrong. How- 
ever, it is not desirable for me to 
chill your summer-time by going 
into this.’ 

‘You have not told me even 
now if I am really vain.’ 

‘If I say Yes, I shall offend you; 
if I say No, you'll ¢hink I don’t 
mean it,’ he replied, looking curi- 
ously into her face. 

‘Ah, well,’ she replied, with a 
little laugh of distress, ‘“ That 
which is exceeding deep, who shall 
find it out?” I suppose I must take 
you as I do the Bible—find out 
and understand all I can; and on 
the strength of that swallow the 
rest in a lump, by simple faith. 
Think me vain, if you will. Worldly 
greatness requires so much little- 
ness to grow up in, that an infirmity 
more or less is not a matter for 
regret,’ 

‘As regards women, I can’t say,’ 
answered Knight carelessly ; ‘ but 
it is without doubt a misfortune for 
a man, who has a living to get, to 
be born of a truly noble nature. A 
high soul will bring a man to the 
workhouse ; so you may be right 
in sticking up for vanity.’ 

‘No, no, I don’t do that,’ she 
said regretfully. ‘Mr. Knight, when 
you are gone, will you send me 
something you have written? I 
think I should like to see whether 
you write as you have lately spoken, 
or in your better mood. Which is 
your true self—the cynic you have 
been this evening, or the nice philo- 
sopher you were up to to-night ?” 

‘Ah, which? You know as well 
as I.’ 


Their conversation detained them 
on the lawn and in the portico till 
the stars blinked out. Elfride flung 
back her head, and said idly, 

‘There’s a bright star exactly 
over me.’ 

‘Each bright star is overhead 
somewhere.’ 

‘Is it? O yes, of course. Where 
is that one ? and she pointed with 
her finger. ; 

‘ That is poised like awhite hawk 
over one of the Cape Verde islands.’ 

* And that ? : 

‘ Looking down upon the source 
of the Nile.’ 

‘And that lonely quiet-looking 
one ?” 

‘He watches the North Pole, and 
has no less than the whole equator 
for his horizon. And that idle one 
low down upon the ground, that we 
have almost rolled away from, is in 
India—over the head of a young 
friend of mine, who very possibly 
looks at the star in our zenith, as 
it hangs low upon his horizon, and 
thinks of it as marking where his 
true-love dwells.’ 

Elfride glanced at Knight with 
misgiving. Did he mean her? She 
could not see his features ; but his 
attitude seemed to show uncon- 
sciousness. 

‘The star is over my head,’ she 
said with hesitation. 

‘Or anybody else’s in England.’ 

*O yes, I see,’ with a breath of 
relief. 

‘His parents, I believe, are na- 
tives of this county. I don’t know 
them, though I have been in corre- 
spondence with him for many ye.rs 
till lately. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately for him, he fell in love, 
and then went.to Bombay. Since 
that time I have heard very little 
of him.’ 

Knight went no farther in his 
volunteered statement, and thoug! 
Elfride at one moment was inclined 
to profit by the lessons in honesty 
he had just been giving her, the 
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flesh was weak, and the intention 
dispersed into silence. There seem- 
ed a reproach in Knight’s blind 
words, and yet she was not able to 
clearly define any disloyalty she had 
been guilty of. 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘A DISTANT DEARNESS IN THE 
HILL.’ 

Kwicur turned his back upon the 
parish of Endelstow, and crossed 
over to Cork. 

One day of absence superim- 
posed itself on another, and pro- 
portionately weighted his heart. He 
pushed on to the Lakes of Killar- 
ney, rambled amid their luxuriant 
woods, surveyed the infinite variety 
of island, hill, and dale to be there 
found, listened to the marvellous 
echoes of that romantic spot; but 
altogether missed the glory and the 
dream he formerly found in such 
favoured regions. 

Whilst in the company of Elfride, 
her girlish presence had not per- 
ceptibly affected him to any depth. 
He had not been conscious that 
her entry into his sphere had added 
anything to himself ; but now that 
she was taken away he was very 
conscious of a great deal being ab- 
stracted. The superfluity had be- 
come a necessity, and Knight was 
in love. 

Stephen fell in love with Elfride 
by looking at her : Knight by ceas- 
ing to do so. When or how the 
spirit entered into him he knewnot: 
certain he was that when on the 
point of leaving Endelstow he had 
felt none of that exquisite nicety of 
poignant sadness natural to such 
severances, seeing how delightful 
a subject of contemplation Elfride 
had been ever since. Had he be- 
gun to love her when she met his 
eye after her mishap on the tower? 
He had simply thought her weak. 
Had he grown to love her whilst 


standing on the lawn brightened all 
over by the evening sun? He had 
thought her complexion good : no 
more. Was it her conversation that 
had sown the seed? He hadthought 
her words ingenious, and very credi- 
table to a young woman, but not 
noteworthy. Had the chess-playing 
anything to do with it? Certainly 
not: he had thought her at that 
time a rather conceited child. 

Knight’s experience was a com- 
plete disproof of the assumption 
that love always comes by glances 
of the eye and sympathetic touches 
of the fingers: that, like flame, it 
makes itself palpable atthe moment 
of generation. Not till they were 
parted, and she had become sub- 
limated in his memory, could he be 
said to have even attentively re- 
garded her. 

Thus, having passively gathered 
up images of her which his mind 
did not act upon till the cause of 
them was no longer before him, he 
appeared to himself to have fallen 
in love with her soul, which had 
temporarily assumed its disembodi- 
ment to accompany him on his way. 

She began to rule him so impe- 
riously now that, accustomed to 
analysis, he almost trembled at the 
possible result of the introduction 
of this new force among the nicely 
adjusted ones of his ordinary life. 
He became restless: then he forgot 
all collateral subjects in the plea- 
sure of thinking about her. 

Yet it must be said that Knight 
loved philosophically rather than 
romantically. 

He thought of her manner to- 
wards him. Simplicity verges on 
coquetry. Was she flirting? he said 
to himself. No forcible translation 
of favour into suspicion was able to 
uphold such a theory. The per- 
formance had been too well done 
to be anything but real. It had the 
defects without which nothing is 
genuine. No actress of twenty years’ 
standing, no fashionable lady whose 
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earliest season ‘out’ was lost in the 
discreet mist of evasive talk, could 
have played before him the part of 
ingenuous girl as Elfride lived it. 
She had the little artful ways which 
partly make up ingenuousness. 
There are bachelors by nature 
and bachelors by circumstance : 
spinsters there doubtless are also 
of both kinds, though I have only 
met those of the latter. However, 
Knight had been looked upon as a 
bachelor by nature. What was he 
coming to? It was very odd to him- 
self to look at his theories on the 
subject of love, and reading them 
now by the full light of a new ex- 
perience, to see how much more 
his sentences meant than he had 
felt them to mean when they were 
written. People often discover the 
real force of a trite old maxim only 
when it is thrust upon them by a 
chance adventure ; but Knight had 
never before known the case of a 
man who learnt the full compass of 
his own epigrams by such means. 
He was intensely satisfied with 
one aspect of the affair. Inbred in 
him was an invincible objection to 
be any but the first comer in a 
woman’s heart. He had discovered 
within himself the condition that if 
ever he did make up his mind to 
marry, it must be on the certainty 
that no cropping out of inconveni- 
ent old letters, no bow and blush 
to a mysterious stranger casually 
met, should be a possible source of 
discomposure. Knight's sentiments 
were only the ordinary ones of a 
man of his age who loves warmly, 
perhaps exaggerated a little by his 
pursuits. When men first love as 
lads, it is with the very centre of 
their hearts, nothing else being con- 
cerned in the operation. With add- 
ed years, more of the faculties at- 
tempt a partnership in the passion, 
till at Knight’s age the understand- 
ing is fain to havea hand in it. It 
may as well be left out. A man 
in love setting up his brains as a 


gauge of his position is like deter- 
mining a ship’s longitude from a 
light at the mast-head. 

Knight argued from Elfride’s un- 
wontedness of manner, which was 
matter of fact, to an unwontedness 
in love, which was matter of infer- 
ence only. Jncrédules les plus cré- 
dules, ‘E\fride,’ he said, ‘had hardly 
looked upon a man till she saw me.’ 

He had never forgotten his se- 
verity to her because she preferred 
ornament to edification, and had 
since excused her a hundred times 
by thinking how natural to woman- 
kind was a love of adornment, and 
how necessary became a mild in- 
fusion of personal vanity to com- 
plete the delicate and fascinating 
dye of the feminine mind. So at 
the end of a week’s absence, which 
had brought him as far as Dublin, 
he resolved to curtail his tour, re- 
turn to Endelstow, and commit him- 
self by making a reality of the 
hypothetical offer of that Sunday 
evening. 

Notwithstanding that he had con- 
cocted a great deal of paper theory 
on social amenities, and modern 
manners generally, the special 
ounce of practice was wanting, and 
now for his life Knight could not 
recollect whether it was considered 
correct to give a young lady per- 
sonal ornaments before a regular 
engagement to marry had been ini- 
tiated. But the day before leaving 
Dublin he looked around anxiously 
for a high-class jewelry establish- 
ment, in which he purchased what 
he considered would suit her best. 

It was with a most awkward and 
unwonted feeling that after entering 
and closing the door of his room 
he sat down, opened the morocco 
case, and held up each of the fragile 
bits of gold-work before his eyes. 
Many things had become old to the 
solitary man ofletters, but these were 
new, and he handled like a child 
an outcome of civilisation which 
had never before been touched by 
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his fingers. A sudden fastidious 
decision that the pattern chosen 
would not suit her after all caused 
him to rise in a flurry and tear down 
the street to change them for others. 
After a great deal of trouble in re- 
selecting, during which his mind be- 
came so bewildered that the critical 
faculty on objects of art seemed to 
have deserted and left him help- 
less, Knight carried off another 
pair of earrings. These remained 
in his possession till the afternoon, 
when, after contemplating them 
fifty times with a growing misgiving 
that the last choice was worse than 
the first, he felt that no sleep would 
visit his pillow till he had improved 
upon his previous purchases yet 
again. In a perfect heat of vexa- 
tion with himself for such tergiver- 
sation, he went anew to the shop- 
door, was absolutely ashamed to 
enter and give farther trouble, went 
to another shop, bought a pair at 
an enormously increased price be- 
cause they seemed the very thing, 
asked the goldsmiths if they would 
take the other pair in exchange, 
was told that they could not ex- 
change articles bought of another 
maker, paid down the money, and 
went off with the two pairs in his 
possession, wondering what on 
earth to do with the superfluous 
pair. He almost wished he could 
lose them, or that somebody would 
steal them, and was burdened to 
misery with the idea that, as a 
sensible man, with true ideas of 
economy, he must necessarily sell 
them somewhere. Mingled witha 
blank feeling of a whole day being 
lost to him in running about the 
city on this new and extraordinary 
class of errand, and of several 
pounds being lost through his bung- 
ling, was a slight sense of satisfac- 
tion that he had emerged for ever 
from his antediluvian ignorance on 
the subject of ladies’ jewelry, as 
well as secured a truly artistic pro- 
duction at last. During the re- 


mainder of that day he scanned the 
ornaments of every lady he met 
with the profoundly experienced 
eye of an appraiser. 

Next morning Knight was again 
crossing St. George’s Channel—not 
returning to London by the Holy- 
head route as he had originally in- 
tended, but towards Bristol—avail- 
ing himself of Mr. and Mrs. Swan- 
court's invitation to revisit them on 
his homeward journey. 

We flit forward to Elfride. 

Woman’s ruling passion—to fas- 
cinate and influence those more 
powerful than she—though operant 
in Elfride, was decidedly purpose- 
less. She had wanted her friend 
Knight’s good opinion from the 
first: how much more than that 
elementary ingredient of friendship 
she now desired, her fears would 
hardly allow her to think. In origi- 
nally wishing to please the highest 
class of man she had ever intimately 
known, there was no disloyalty to 
Stephen Smith. She could not— 
and few women can—realise the 
possible vastness of an issue which 
has only an insignificant cause. 

Her letters from Stephen were 
necessarily few, and her sense of 
fidelity clung to the last she had re- 
ceived as a wrecked mariner clings 
to flotsam. The young girl per- 
suaded herself that she was glad 
Stephen had such a right to her 
hand as he had acquired (in her 
eyes) by the elopement. She be- 
guiled herself by saying, ‘ Perhaps 
if I had not so committed myself I 
might fall in love with Mr. Knight.’ 

All this made the week of 
Knight’s absence very gloomy and 
distasteful to her. She retained 
Stephen in her prayers, and his old 
letters were re-read—as a medicine 
in reality, though she deceived her- 
self into the belief that it was as a 
pleasure. 

These letters had grown more 
and more hopeful. He told her 
that he finished work every day with 








a pleasant consciousness of having 
removed one more stone from the 
barrier which divided them. Then 
he drew images of what a fine figure 
they two would cut some day. Peo- 
ple would turn their heads and say, 
‘What a prize he has won.’ She 
was not to be sad about that wild 
runaway attempt of theirs (Elfride 
had repeatedly said that it grieved 
her). Whatever any other person 
who knew of it might think, he 
knew well enough the modesty of 
her nature. The only reproach was 
a gentle one for not having written 


quite so devotedly during her visit - 


from London. Her letter had 
seemed to have a liveliness derived 
from other thoughts than thoughts 
of him. 


Knight's intention ofan early re- 
turn to Endelstow having originally 
been faint, his promise to do so had 
been fainter. He was a man who 
kept his words well to the rear of 
his possible actions. The vicar was 
rather surprised to see him again so 
soon: Mrs. Swancourt was not. 
Knight found, on meeting them 
all, after his arrival had been an- 
nounced, that they had formed an 
intention to go to St. Leonard’s for 
a few days at the end of the month. 

No satisfactory opportunity of- 
fered itself on this first evening of 
his return for presenting Elfride 
with what he had been at such pains 
to procure. He was fastidious in 
his reading of opportunities of such 
akind. The next morning chancing 
to break fine after a week of cloudy 
weather, it was proposed and de- 
cided that they should all drive to 
Barwith Bay, a local lion which 
neither Mrs. Swancourt nor Knight 
had seen. Knight scented romantic 
occasions from afar, and foresaw 
that such a one might be expected 
before the coming night. 

The journey was along a road 
by neutral green hills, upon which 
hedgerows lay trailing like ropes 
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on a quay. Gaps inthese uplands 
revealed the blue sea, flecked with 
a few dashes of white and a solitary 
white sail, the whole brimming up 
to a keen horizon which lay like a 
line ruled from hill-side to hill-side. 
Then they rolled down a pass, the 
chocolate-toned rocks forming a 
wall on both sides, from one of 
which fell a heavy jagged shade 
over half the roadway. A spout of 
fresh water burst from an occasional 
crevice, and pattering down upon 
broad green leaves, ran along as a 
rivulet at the bottom. Unkempt 
locks of heather overhung the brow 
of each steep, whence at divers 
points a bramble swung forth into 
mid-air, snatching at their head- 
dresses like a claw. 

They mounted the last crest, and 
the bay which was to be the end of 
their pilgrimage burst upon them. 
The ocean blueness deepened its 
colour as it stretched to the feet of 
the crags, where it terminated in a 
fringe of white—silent at this dis- 
tance, though moving and heaving 
like a counterpane upon a restless 
sleeper. The shadowed hollows of 
the purple-and-brown rocks would 
have been called blue had not that 
tint been so entirely appropriated 
by the water beside them. 

The carriage was put up at a 
little cottage with a shed attached, 
and an ostler and the coachman 
carried the hamper of provisions 
down to the shore. 

Knight found his opportunity. 
‘I did not forget your wish,’ he be- 
gan, when they were apart from 
their friends. 

Eliride looked as if she did not 
understand. 

‘ And I have brought you these,’ 
he continued, awkwardly pulling 
out a case, and opening it while 
holding it towards her. 

‘O Mr. Knight,’ said Elfride, 
confused, and turning to a lively 
red ; ‘I didn’t know you had any 
intention or meaning in what you 
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said. I thought it a mere suppo- 
sition. I don’t want them.’ 

A thought which had flashed into 
her mind gave the reply a greater 
decisiveness than it might other- 
wise have possessed. To-morrow 
was the day for Stephen’s letter. 

‘ But will you not accept them ?” 
Knight returned, feeling less her 
master than heretofore. 

‘I would rather not. They are 
beautiful— more beautiful than any 
I have ever seen,’ she answered 
earnestly, looking half-wishfully at 
the temptation, as Eve may have 
looked at the apple. ‘ But I don’t 
want to have them, if you will 
kindly forgive me, Mr. Knight.’ 

‘No kindness at all,’ said Mr. 
Knight, brought to a full-stop at 
this unexpected turn of events. 

A silence followed. Knight held 
the open case, looking rather wo- 
fully at the glittering forms he had 
taken such trouble to procure; 
turning it about and holding it up 
as if, feeling his gift to be slighted 
by her, he was resolved to admire 
it very much himself. 

‘Shut them up, and don’t let me 
see them any longer—do! she 
said laughingly, and with a quaint 
mixture of reluctance and entreaty. 

‘Why, Elfie?’ 

‘Not Elfie to you, Mr. Knight. O, 
because I shall want them. There, 
I am silly, I know, to say that. But 
I have a reason for not taking them 
—now.’ She kept in the last word 
for a moment, intending to imply 
that her refusal was finite, but some- 
how the word slipped out, and un- 
did all the rest. 

‘You will take them some day?’ 

*I don’t want to.’ 

‘Why don’t you, Mistress Elfride 
Swancourt ?” 

‘ Because I don’t. 
to take them.’ 

‘I have read a fact of distressing 
significance in that,’ said Knight. 
‘Since you like them, your dislike to 
having them must be towards me?” 


I don’t like 


‘No, it isn’t.’ 

‘What, then, do you like me” 

Elfride looked into the distance 
with features shaped to an expres- 
sion of the nicest criticism as re- 
garded her answer. 

‘I like you pretty well,’ she at 
length murmured, mildly. 

‘Not very much? 

‘You are so sharp with me, and 
say hard things, and so how can I? 
she replied evasively. 

‘You think me a fogey, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘No, I don’t—I mean I do—I 
don’t know what I think you, I 
mean. Let us go to papa,’ re- 
sponded Elfride, with somewhat of 
a flurried delivery. 

‘Well, I'll tell you my object in 
getting the present,’ said Knight, 
with a composure intended to re- 
move from her mind any possible 
impression of his being what he 
was—her lover. ‘ You see it was 
the very least I could do in com- 
mon civility.’ 

Elfride felt rather blank at this 
lucid statement. 

Knight continued, putting away 
the case, ‘I felt as anybody natu- 
rally would have, you know, that 
my words on your choice the other 
day were invidious and unfair, and 
thought an apology should take a 
practical shape.’ 

‘ ( ) yes.’ 

Elfride was sorry—she could not 
tell why—that he gave such a legi- 
timate reason. It was a disappoint- 
ment that he had all the time a cool 
motive, which might be stated to 
anybody without raising a smile. 
Had she known they were offered 
in that spirit, she would certainly 
have accepted the seductive gift. 
And the tantalising feature was that 
perhaps he suspected her to ima- 
gine them offered as a lover's token, 
which was mortifying enough if they 
were not. 

Mrs. Swancourt came now to 
where they were sitting, to select a 
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point for spreading their table, and, 
amid the discussion upon that sub- 
ject, the matter pending between 
Knight and Elfride was shelved for 
a while. He read her refusal so 
certainly as the bashfulness of a 
girl in a novel position, that upon 
the whole he could tolerate such 
a beginning. . Could Knight have 
been told that it was a sense of 
fidelity struggling against new love, 
whilst no less assuring as to his ulti- 
mate victory, it would have entirely 
abstracted the wish to secure it. 

At the same time a slight con- 
straint of manner was visible in 
them for the remainder of the after- 
noon. The tide turned, and they 
were obliged to ascend to higher 
ground. The day glided on to its 
end in the usual quiet dreamy pas- 
sivity of such occasions — when 
every deed done and thing thought 
is in endeavouring to avoid doing 
and thinking more. Looking idly 
over the verge of a crag, they beheld 
their dining-table gradually being 
splashed upon and their crumbs 
and fragments all washed away by 
the incoming sea. The vicar drew 
a moral lesson from the scene; 
Knight replied in the same satis- 
fied strain. And then the waves 
rolled in furiously — the neutral 
green-and-blue tongues of water 
slid up the slopes, and were meta- 
morphosed into foam by a careless 
blow, falling back white and faint, 
and leaving trailing followers be- 
hind. 

The falling of a heavy shower 
was the next scene—driving them 
to shelter in a shallow cave—after 
which the horses were put in, and 
they started to return homeward. 
By the time they reached the higher 
levels, the sky had again cleared, 
and the sunset rays glanced directly 
upon the wet uphill road they had 
climbed. The ruts formed by their 
carriage-wheels on the ascent—a 
pair of Liliputian canals—were as 
so many shining bars of gold, taper- 


ing to nothing in the distance. 
Upon this also they turned their 
backs, and night spread over the 
sea. 

The evening was chilly, and there 
was no moon. Knight sat close to 
Elfride, and, when the darkness 
rendered the position of a person a 
matter of uncertainty, particularly 
close. Elfride edged away. 

‘I hope you allow me my place 
ungrudgingly ?’ he whispered. 

‘O yes; ’tis the least I can do 
in common civility,’ she said, ac- 
centing the words so that he might 
recognise them as his own returned. 

Both of them felt delicately ba- 
lanced between two possibilities. 
Thus they reached home. 

To Knight this mild experience 
was delightful. It was to him a 
gentle innocent time—atime which, 
though there may not be much in 
it, seldom repeats itself in a man’s 
life, and has a peculiar dearness 
when glanced at retrospectively. 
He is not inconveniently deep in 
love, and is lulled by a peaceful 
sense of being able to enjoy the 
most trivial thing with a childlike 
enjoyment. The movement of a 
wave, the colour of a stone, any- 
thing, was enough for Knight's 
drowsy thoughts of that day to pre- 
cipitate themselves upon. Even 
the sermonising platitudes the vicar 
had delivered himself of—chiefly 
because something seemed to be 
professionally required of him in the 
presence ofa man of Knight's pro- 
clivities — were swallowed whole. 
The presence of Elfride led him 
not merely to tolerate that kind of 
talk from the necessities of ordi- 
nary courtesy; but he listened to 
it—took in the ideas with an enjoy- 
able make-believe that they were 
proper and necessary, and indulged 
in a conservative feeling that the 
face of things was complete. _ 

Entering her room that evening, 
Elfride found a packet for herself 
on the dressing-table. How it came 
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there she did not know. She trem- 
blingly undid the folds of white 
paper that covered it. Yes; it was 
the treasure of a morocco case, con- 
taining those treasures of ornament 
she had refused in the daytime. 

Elfride dressed herself in them 
for a moment, looked at herself in 
the glass, blushed red, and put them 
away. They filled her dreams all 
that night. Never had she seen 
anything so lovely, and never was 
it more clear that as an honest wo- 
man she was in duty bound to re- 
fuse them. Why it was not equally 
clear to her that duty required more 
vigorous codrdinate conduct as 
well, let those who blame her say. 

The next morning glared in like 
a spectre upon her. It was Ste- 
phen’s letter-day, and she was 
bound to meet the postman—to 
stealthily do a deed she had never 
liked, to secure an end she now 
had ceased to desire. 

But she went. 

There were two letters. 

One was from the bank at St. 
Kirr’s,in which she had a small pri- 
vate deposit—probably something 
about interest. She put that in her 
pocket for a moment, and going 
indoors and upstairs, to be safer 
from observation, tremblingly open- 
ed Stephen’s. 

What was this he said to her? 

She was to go to the St. Kirr’s 
Bank and take a sum of money 
which they had received private 
advices to pay her. 

The sum was. two hundred 
pounds. 

There was no cheque, order, or 
anything of the nature of guaran- 
tee. Infactthe information amount- 
ed to this: the money was now in 
the St. Kirr’s Bank, standing in her 
name. 

She instantly opened the other 
letter. It contained a deposit note 
from the bank for the sum of two 
hundred pounds which had that 
day been added to her account. 


Stephen’s information, then, was 
correct, and the transfer made. 

‘I have earned this in one year,’ 
Stephen’s letter went on to say, 
‘and what so proper as well as 
pleasant for me to do as to hand 
it over to you to keep for our use? 
I have plenty for myself, independ- 
ently of this. Should you not be 
disposed to let it lie idle in the 
bank, get your father to invest it 
in your name on good security. It 
is a little present to you from your 
more than betrothed. He will, I 
think, Elfride, feel now that my 
pretensions to your hand are any- 
thing but the dream of a silly boy, 
not worth rational consideration.’ 

With a natural delicacy, Elfride, 
in mentioning her father’s marriage, 
had refrained from all allusion to 
the pecuniary resources of the lady. 

Leaving this matter-of-fact sub- 
ject, he went on, somewhat after 
his boyish manner : 

‘Do you remember, darling, that 
first morning of my arrival at your 
house, when your father read at 
prayers the miracle of healing the 
sick of the palsy—where he is told 
to take up his bed and walk? I 
do, and I can now so well realise 
the force of that passage. The 
smallest piece of mat is the bed of 
the Oriental, and yesterday I saw 
a native perform the very action, 
which reminded me to mention it. 
But you are better read than I, 
and perhaps you knew all this 

One day I bought 
some small native idols to send 
home to you as curiosities, but 
afterwards finding they had been 
cast in England, made to look old, 
and shipped over, I threw them 
away in disgust. 

‘Speaking of this reminds me 
that we are obliged to import all 
our house-building ironwork from 
England. Never was such fore- 
sight required to be exercised in 
building houses as here. Before 
we begin, we have to order every 
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column, lock, hinge, and screw that 
will be required. We cannot go 
into the next street, as in London, 
and get them cast at a minute’s 
notice. Mr. L. says somebody 
will have to go to England very 
soon and superintend the selection 
of a large order of this kind. I 
only wish I may be the man.’ 

There before her lay the deposit 
receipt for the two hundred pounds, 
and beside it the elegant present 
of Knight. Elfride grew cold— 
then her cheeks felt scorched, as 
if by fire. If by destroying the 
piece of paper the whole trans- 
action could have been withdrawn 
from her experience, she would 
willingly have sacrificed the money 
it represented. She did not know 
what to do in either case. She 
almost feared to let the two articles 
lie in juxtaposition: so antagon- 
istic were the interests they repre- 
sented that a miraculous repulsion 
of one by the other was almost to 
be expected. 

That day she was seen little of. 
By the evening she had come to a 
resolution, and acted upon it. The 
packet was sealed up—with a tear 
of regret as she closed the case up- 
on the pretty forms it contained— 
directed, and placed upon the 
writing-table in Knight’s room. 
And a letter was written to Ste- 
phen, stating that as yet she hardly 
understood her position with re- 
gard to the money sent; but de- 
claring that she was ready to fulfil 
her promise to marry him. After 
this letter had been written she 
delayed posting it—although she 
did not cease to feel that the deed 
must be done. 

Several days passed. There was 
another Indian letter for Elfride. 
Coming unexpectedly, her father 
saw it, but made no remark—why, 
she could not tell. The news this 
time was absolutely overwhelming. 
Stephen, as he had wished, had 
been actually chosen as the most 


fitting to execute the ironwork 
commission he had alluded to as 
impending. This duty completed, 
he had three months’ leave. His 
letter continued that he should 
follow it in a week, and should 
take the opportunity to plainly ask 
her father to permit the engage- 
ment. Then came a page expres- 
sive of his delight and hers at the 
reunion, and finally, the informa- 
tion that he would write to the 
shipping agents, asking them to 
telegraph and tell her when the 
ship bringing him home should be 
in sight—knowing how acceptable 
such information would be. 

Elfride lived and moved now as 
in a dream. Knight had at first 
become almost angry at her per- 
sistent refusal of his offering—and 
no less with the manner than the 
fact of it. But he saw that she 
began to look worn and ill—and 
his vexation lessened to simple 
perplexity. 

He ceased now to remain in the 
house for long hours together as 
before, but made it a mere centre 
for antiquarian and geological ex- 
cursions in the neighbourhood. 
Throw up his cards and go away 
he fain would have done, but could 
not. And thus, availing himself of 
the privileges of a relative, he went 
in and out the premises as fancy 
led him—but still lingered on. 

‘I don’t wish to stay here an- 
other day if my presence is dis- 
tasteful,’ he said one afternoon. 
‘ At first you used to imply that I 
was severe with you; and when I 
am kind you treat me unfairly.’ 

‘No, no. Don’t say so.’ 

The origin of their acquaint- 
anceship had been such as to ren- 
der their manner towards each 
other peculiar and uncommon. It 
was of a kind to cause them to 
speak out their minds on any feel- 
ings of objection and difference: 
to be reticent on gentler matters. 

‘I have a good mind to go away 
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and never trouble you again,’ con- 
tinued Knight. 

She said nothing, but the elo- 
quent expression of her eyes and 
wan face was enough to reproach 
him for harshness. 

‘Do you like me to be here, 
then? Knight inquired gently. 

‘Yes,’ she said. Fidelity to the 
old love and truth to the new were 
ranged on opposite sides, and truth 
virtuelessly prevailed. 

‘Then I'll stay a little longer,’ 
said Knight. 

‘Don't be vexed if I keep by my- 
self a good deal, will you? Per- 
haps something may happen, and 
I may tell you something.’ 

‘Mere coyness,’ said Knight to 
himself; and went away with a 
lighter heart. The trick of read- 
ing truly the enigmatical forces at 
work in woman at given times, 
which with some men is an unerr- 
ing instinct, is peculiar to minds 
less directand honestthan Knight's. 

The next evening, about five 
o'clock, before Knight had _ re- 
turned from a pilgrimage along the 
shore, a man walked up to the 
house. He was a messenger from 
the station at Stranton, to which 
place the railway had been ad- 
vanced during the summer. 

A telegram for Miss Swancourt, 
and a shilling to pay for the spe- 
cial messenger. 

Miss Swancourt sent out the 
money, signed the paper, and 
opened her letter with a trembling 
hand. She read: 

‘ Johnson, Liverpool, to Miss Swan- 
court, Endelstow, near Stranton. 

‘ Amaryllis telegraphed off Holy- 
head four o'clock. Expect will dock 
and land passengers at Canning’s 
Basin ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Her father called her into the 
study. 

‘Elfride, who sent you that mess- 
age?’ he asked suspiciously. 


* Johnson.’ 

‘Who is Johnson, for Heaven’s 
sake ?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘The deuce you don’t! 
is to know, then ?” 

‘I have never heard of him till 
now.’ 

‘That’s a singular story, isn’t 
it? 

*I don’t know.’ 

‘Come, come, miss ! 
the telegram ?” 

‘Do you really wish to know, 
apa ?” 

‘Well, I do.’ 

‘Remember, I am a full-grown 
woman now.’ 

‘Well, what then ?’ 

‘ Being a woman, and nota child, 
I may, I think, have a secret or 
two.’ 

‘You will, it seems.’ 

‘Women have, as a rule.’ 

‘But don’t keep them. So speak 
out.’ 

‘If you will not press me now, 
I give my word to tell you the 
meaning of all this before the week 
is past.’ 

‘On your honour ?” 

On my honour.’ 

‘Very well. I have had a cer- 
tain suspicion, you know; and I 
shall be glad to find it false. I 
don’t like your manner lately.’ 

‘At the end of the week, I said, 
papa.’ 

Her father did not reply, and 
Elfride left the room. 

She began to look out for the 
postman again. The next morn- 
ing but one he brought an inland 
letter from Stephen. It contained 
very little matter, having been 
written in haste; but the meaning 
was bulky enough. Stephen said 
he should arrive at his father’s 
house, East Endelstow, at five or 
six o'clock that same evening ; 
that he would after dusk walk on 
to the next village, and meet her, 
if she would, in the church porch, 


Who 


What was 








as in the old time. He proposed 
this plan because he thought it 
unadvisable to call formally at her 
house so late in the evening ; yet 
he could not sleep without having 
seen her. ‘The minutes would seem 
hours till he clasped her in his 
arms. 

Elfride was still steadfast in her 
opinion that honour compelled her 
to meet him. Probably the very 
longing to avoid him lent additional 
weight to the conviction ; for she 
was markedly one of those who 
sigh for the unattainable—to whom, 
superlatively, a hope is pleasing 
because not a possession. And 
she knew it so well, that her in- 
tellect was inclined to exaggerate 
this defect in herself. 

So during the day she looked 
her duty steadfastly in the face ; 
read Wordsworth’s repressing and 
depressing ode to that deity ; com- 
mitted herself to her guidance; and 
still felt the weight of chance de- 
sires. 

But she began to take a melan- 
choly pleasure in contemplating 
the sacrifice of herself to the man 
whom a maidenly sense of pro- 
priety compelled her to regard as 
her only possible husband. She 
would meet him, and do all that 
lay in her power to marry him. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘ON THY COLD GRAY STONES, 
O SEA" 


STEPHEN had said that he should 
come by way of Bristol, and thence 
by the steamer to Stranton, in or- 
der to avoid the long journey over 
the hills from St. Kirr’s. He did 
not know of the extension of the 
railway. 

During the afternoon a thought 
occurred to Elfride, that from any 
cliff along the shore it would be 
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possible to see the steamer some 
hours before its arrival. 

She had accumulated religious 
force enough to do an act of su- 
pererogation. The act was this— 
to go to some point of land and 
watch for the ship that brought her 
future husband home. 

It was a cloudy afternoon. El- 
fride was often diverted from a 
purpose by a dull sky; and though 
she used to persuade herself that 
the weather was as fine as possible 
on the other side of the clouds, she 
could not bring about any prac- 
tical result from this fancy. Now 
her mood was such that the humid 
sky harmonised. 

Having ascended and passed 
over a hill behind the house, El- 
fride came to a small stream. She 
used it as a guide to the coast. It 
was smaller than that in her own 
valley, and flowed altogether at a 
higher level. Furze-bushes lined 
the slopes of its shallow basin ; but 
at the bottom, where the water 
flowed, was a soft green carpet, in 
a strip two or three yards wide. 

In winter, the water flowed over 
the grass; in summer, as now, it 
trickled along a channel in the 
midst. 

Elfride had a sensation of eyes 
regarding her from somewhere. She 
turned, and there was Mr. Knight. 
He had dropped into the valley 
from the side of the hill. She felt 
a thrill of pleasure, and rebelliously 
allowed it to exist. 

‘What utter loneliness to find 
you in!’ 

‘I am going to the shore by 
tracking the stream. I believe it 
empties itself not far off, in a silver 
thread of water, over a cascade of 
great height.’ 

‘Why do you load yourself with 
that heavy telescope ?” 

*To look over the sea with it,’ 
she said faintly. 

‘T’ll carry it for you to your jour- 
ney’s end.’ And he took the glass 
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from her unresisting hands. ‘It 
cannot be halfa mile farther. See, 
there is the water.’ He pointed 
to a short fragment of level mud- 
dy-gray colour, cutting against the 
sky. 

Elfride had already scanned the 
small surface of ocean visible, and 
had seen no ship. 

They walked along in company, 
sometimes with the brook between 
them —for it was no wider than a 
man’s stride—sometimes close to- 
gether. The green carpet grew 
swampy, and they kept higher up. 

One of the two ridges between 
which they walked dwindled lower 
and became insignificant. That on 
the right hand rose with their ad- 
vance, and terminated in a clearly- 
defined edge against the light, as 
if it were abruptly sawn off. A 
little farther, and the bed of the 
rivulet ended in the same fashion. 

They had come to a bank breast- 
high, and over it the valley was no 
longer to be seen. It was with- 
drawn, cleanly and completely. In 
its place was sky and boundless 
atmosphere; and perpendicularly 
down beneath them—small and far 
off—lay the corrugated surface of 
the Atlantic. 

The small stream here found its 
death. Running over the precipice 
it was dispersed in spray before it 
was half way down, and falling like 
rain upon projecting ledges, made 
minute grassy meadows of them. 
Lower down it soaked away amid 
the débris of the cliff. 

This was the inglorious end of 
the river. 

‘What are you looking for ?’ said 
Knight, following the direction of 
her eyes. 

She was gazing hard at a black 
object—nearer to the shore than to 
the horizon—from the summit of 
which came anebulous haze, stretch- 
ing like gauze over the sea. 

‘The Puffin steamboat — from 
Bristol to Stranton,’ she said. ‘I 
VOL. XII. 
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think that is it—look. Will you 
give me the glass ? 

Knight pulled open the old-fash- 
ioned but powerful telescope, and 
handed it to Elfride, who had look- 
ed on with heavy eyes. 

‘I can’t keep it up, now,’ she 
said. 

‘Rest it on my shoulder.’ 

‘It is too high.’ 

‘Under my arm.’ 

‘Too low. You may look in- 
stead,’ she murmured weakly. 

Knight raised the glass to his 
eye, and swept the sea till the Puf- 
fin entered its field. 

* Yes, it is the Puffin. I can see 
her figure-head distinctly—a_ bird 
with a beak as big as its head.’ 

‘Can you see the deck ?” 

‘ Wait a minute ; yes, pretty clear- 
ly. AndIcan see the black forms 
of the passengers against its white 
surface. One of them has taken 
something from another—a glass, 
I think—yes, it is—and he is level- 
ling it in this direction. Depend 
upon it we are conspicuous objects 
against the sky to them. Now it 
seems to rain upon them, and they 
put on overcoats and open um- 
brellas. They vanish and go below 
—all but that one who has borrow- 
ed the glass. He isa slim young 
fellow, and still watches us.’ 

Elfride grew pale, and shifted 
her little feet uneasily. 

Knight lowered the glass. 

*I think we had better return,’ 
he said. ‘ That cloud which is rain- 
ing on them may soon reach us. 
Why, you look ill. How is that?’ 

‘Something in the air affects my 
face.’ 

‘Those fair cheeks are very fas- 
tidious, I fear,’ returned Knight 
tenderly. ‘This air would make 
those rosy that were never so be- 
fore, one would think—eh, Nature’s 
spoilt child ?’ 

Elfride’s colour returned again. 

‘ There is more to see behind us, 
after all,’ said Knight. 

Cc 
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She turned her back upon the 
boat and Stephen Smith, and saw, 
towering still higher than them- 
selves, the vertical face of the hill 
on the right, which did not project 
seaward so far as the bed of the 
valley, but formed the back of a 
small cove, and so was visible like 
a concave wall, bending round from 
their position towards the left. 

The composition of the huge hill 
was revealed to its backbone and 
marrow here at its rent extremity. 
It consisted of a vast stratification 
of blackish-gray slate, unvaried in 
its whole height by a single change 
of shade. 

It is with cliffs and mountains as 
with persons; they have what is 
called a presence, which is not pro- 
portionate to their actual bulk. A 
little cliff will impress you power- 
fully: a great one not at all. It 
depends, as with man, upon the 
countenance of the cliff. 

‘I cannot bear to look at that 
cliff,’ said Elfride. ‘It has a horrid 
personality,and makes me shudder. 
We will go.’ 

‘Can you climb ? said Knight. 
‘If so, we will ascend by that path 
over the grim old fellow’s brow.’ 

‘Try me,’ said Elfride disdain- 
fully. ‘I have ascended steeper 
slopes than that.’ 

From where they had been loiter- 
ing, a grassy path wound along in- 
side a bank, placed as a safeguard 
for unwary pedestrians, to the top 
of the precipice, and over it along 
the hill in an inland direction. 

‘Take my arm, Miss Swancourt,’ 
said Knight. 

‘I can get on better without it, 
thank you.’ 

When they were one quarter of 
the way up, Elfride stopped to take 
breath. Knight stretched out his 
hand. 

She took it, and they ascended 
the remaining slope together. 
Reaching the very top they sat 
down to rest by mutual consent. 


‘ Heavens, what an altitude’ said 
Knight, between his pants, and 
looking far over the sea. The cas- 
cade at the bottom of the slope ap- 
peared a mere span in height from 
where they were now. 

Elfride was looking to the left. 
The steamboat was in full view 
again now, and by reason of the 
vast surface of sea their higher 
position uncovered, it seemed al- 
most close to the shore. 

‘Over that edge,’ said Knight, 
‘where nothing but vacancy ap- 
pears, is a moving compact mass. 
The wind strikes the face of the 
rock, runs up it, rises like a foun- 
tain to far above our heads, curls 
over us in an arch, and disperses 
behind us. In fact, an inverted 
cascade is there—as perfect as the 
Niagara Falls—but rising instead of 
falling, and air instead of water. 
Now look here.’ 

Knight threw a stone over the 
bank, aiming it as if to go onward 
over the cliff. Reaching the verge, 
it towered into the air like a bird, 
turned back, and alighted on the 
ground behind them. They them- 
selves were in a dead calm. 

‘A boat crosses Niagara imme- 
diately at the foot of the falls, where 
the water is quite still, the fallen 
mass curving under it. We are in 
precisely the same position with re- 
gard to our atmospheric cataract 
here. If you run back from the 
cliff fifty yards, you will be in a 
brisk wind. Now I daresay over the 
bank is a little backward current.’ 

Knight arose and leant over the 
bank. No sooner was his head 
above it than his hat appeared to 
be sucked from his head—slipping 
over his forehead in a seaward di- 
rection. 

‘That’s the backward eddy, as I 
told ‘you,’ he cried, and vanished 
over the little bank after his hat. 

Elfride waited one minute ; he 
did not return. She waited another, 
and there was no sign of him. 
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A few drops of rain fell; then a 
sudden shower. 

She arose, and looked over the 
bank. On the other side were two 
or three yards of level ground— 
then a short steep preparatory slope 
—then the verge of the precipice. 

On the slope was Knight, his 
hat on his head. He was on his 
hands and knees, trying to climb 
back to the level ground. The rain 
had wetted the shaly surface of the 
incline. A slight superficial wetting 
of soil of any kind makes it far more 
slippery to stand on than the same 
soil thoroughly drenched. The in- 
ner substance is still hard, and is 
lubricated by the moistened film. 

‘I find a difficulty in getting 
back,’ said Knight. 

Elfride’s heart fell like lead. ‘ But 
you can get back?’ she wildly in- 
quired. 

Knight strove with all his might 
for two or three minutes, and the 
drops of perspiration began to bead 
his brow. 

‘No, I am unable to do it,’ he 
answered. 

Elfride, by a wrench of thought, 
forced away from her mind the sen- 
sation that Knight was in bodily 
danger. But attempt to help him 
she must. She ventured upon the 
treacherous incline, propped herself 
with the closed telescope, and gave 
him her hand before he saw her 
movements. 

‘O Elfride, why did you!’ 
he. ‘I am afraid you have 
endangered yourself.’ 

And as if to prove his statement, 
in making an endeavour by her as- 
sistance they both slipped lower, 
and then he was again stayed. His 
foot was propped by a bracket of 
quartz rock, balanced on the verge 
of the precipice. Fixed by this, he 
steadied her, her head being about 
a foot below the beginning of the 
slope. Elfride had dropped the 
glass; it rolled to the edge and 
vanished over it into a nether sky. 


said 
only 


‘Hold tightly to me,’ he said. 

She flung her arms round his 
neck with such a firm grasp that 
whilst he remained it was impos- 
sible for her to fall. 

‘Don't be flurried,’ Knight con- 
tinued. ‘So long as we stay above 
this block we are perfectly safe. 
Wait a moment whilst I consider 
what we had better do.’ 

He turned his eyes to the dizzy 
depths beneath them, and surveyed 
the position of affairs. 

Two glances told him a tale with 
ghastly distinctness. It was that, 
unless they performed their feat of 
getting up the slope with the pre- 
cision of machines, they were over 
the edge and whirling in mid-air. 

For this purpose it was neces- 
sary that he should recover the 
breath and strength which his pre- 
vious efforts had cost him. So he 
still waited, and looked in the face 
of the enemy. 

The crest of this terrible natural 
facade passed among the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants as being seven 
hundred feet above the water it 
overhung. It had been proved by 
actual measurement to be not a 
foot less than six hundred and fifty. 

That is to say, it is nearly three 
times the height of Flamborough, 
half as high again as the South 
Foreland, a hundred feet higher 
than Beachy Head —the loftiest 
promontory on the east or south 
side of this island, twice the height 
of St. Alban’s, thrice as high as the 
Lizard, and just double the height 
of St. Bee’s. One seaboard point 
on the western coast is known to 
surpass it in altitude, but only by 
a few feet. This is Great Orme’s 
Head, in Caernarvonshire. 

And it must be remembered that 
this cliff exhibits an intensifying 
feature which some of those are 
without — sheer perpendicularity 
from the half-tide level. 

Yet this remarkable rampart 
forms no headland : it rather walls 
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in an inlet—the promontory on 
each side being much lower. Thus, 
far from being salient, its horizon- 
tal section is concave. The sea, 
rolling direct from the shores of 
North America, has in fact eaten a 
chasm into the middle of a hill, and 
the giant, embayed and unobtru- 
sive, stands in the rear of pigmy 
supporters. Not least singularly, 
neither hill, chasm, nor precipice 
has a name, or the merest tradition 
of a name. On this account we 
will call the precipice the Cliff with- 
out a Name. 

What gave an added terror to its 
height was its blackness. And upon 
this dark face the beating of ten 
thousand west winds had formed a 
kind of bloom, which had a visual 
effect not unlike that of a black 
Hambro’ grape. Moreover it seem- 
ed to float off into the atmosphere, 
and inspire terror through the 
lungs. 

‘This piece of quartz, support- 
ing my feet, is on the very nose of 
the cliff, said Knight, breaking the 
silence after his rigid stoical medi- 
tation. ‘Now what you are to do 
is this. Clamber up my body till 
your feet are on my shoulders: 
when you are there you will, I 
think, be able to climb on to level 
ground.’ 

‘What will you do?’ 

‘Wait whilst you run for assist- 
ance.’ 

‘TI ought to have done that in 
the first place, ought I not ?’ 

‘I was in the act of slipping, and 
should have reached no stand-point 
without your weight, in all proba- 
bility. But don’t let us talk. Be 
brave, Elfride, and climb.’ 

She prepared to ascend, saying, 
‘ This is the moment I anticipated 
when on the tower. I thought it 
would come.’ 

‘This is not a time for supersti- 
tion, said Knight. ‘Dismiss all 
that.’ 

‘I will,’ she said humbly. 
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* Now put your foot into my hand: 
next the other. That's good—well 
done. Now to my shoulder.’ 

She placed her feet upon a stir- 
rup he made of his hands, and was 
high enough to get a view of the 
natural surface of the hill over the 
bank. 

‘Can you now climb on to level 
ground ?” 

‘I am afraid not. I will try.’ 

‘What can you see?’ 

‘The sloping common.’ 

* What upon it?” 

‘ Purple heather and some grass.’ 

‘Nothing more—no man or hu- 
man being of any kind ? 

* Nobody.’ 

‘ Now try to get higher in this 
way. You see that tuft of sea-pink 
above you. Get that well into your 
hand, but don’t trust to it entirely. 
Then step upon my shoulder, and 
I think you will reach the top.’ 

With trembling knees she did 
exactly as he told her. The preter- 
natural quiet and solemnity of his 
manner overspread upon herself, 
and gave her a courage not herown. 
She made a spring from the top of 
his shoulder, and was up. 

Then she turned to look at him. 

By an ill-fate, the force down- 
wards of her bound, added to his 
own weight, had been too much for 
the block of quartz upon which his 
feet depended. It was, indeed, an 
igneous protrusion into the enor- 
mous mass of black strata, which 
had been denuded from the sides 
of the alien fragments by centuries 
of frost and rain, and now left it 
without much support. 

It moved. Knight seized a tuft 
of sea-pink with each hand. 

The quartz rock which had been 
his salvation was worse than useless 
now. It rolled over, out of sight, 
and away into the same nether 
sky that had ingulfed the tele- 
scope. 

One of the tufts by which he held 
came out at the root, and Knight 
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began to follow the quartz. It was 
a terrible moment. Elfride uttered 
a low wild wail of agony, bowed 
her head, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

Between the turf-covered slope 
and the gigantic vertical rock was 
an intervening weather-worn series 
of jagged edges, forming a face yet 
steeper than the former slope. As 
he slowly slid inch by inch upon 
these, Knight made a last desper- 
ate dash at the lowest tuft of vege- 
tation—the last outlying knot of 
starved herbage ere the rock ap- 
peared in all its bareness. It ar- 
rested his farther descent. Knight 
was now literally suspended by his 
arms ; but the incline of the brow 
was what engineers would call 
about a quarter in one, which was 
sufficient to relieve his arms of a 
portion of his weight, but was very 
far from offering a sufficiently flat 
face to support him. 

In spite of this dreadful tension 


of body and mind Knight found 
time fora moment of thankfulness, 
Elfride was safe. 

She lay on her side above himn— 


her fingers clasped. Seeing him 


again steady, she jumped upon her 
feet. 

* Now, if I can only save you by 
running for help! she cried. ‘O, 
I would have died instead! Why 
did you try so hard to deliver me ?” 
And she turned away wildly to run 
for assistance. 

‘Elfride, how long will it take 
you to run to Endelstow and back ?” 

‘ Three-quarters of an hour.’ 

‘That won’t do; my hands will 
not hold out ten minutes. And is 
there nobody nearer ?” 

‘No; unless a chance passer 
may happen to be.’ 

‘He would have nothing with 
him that could save me. Is there 
a pole or stick of any kind on the 
common ?” 

She gazed around. The com- 
mon was bare of everything but 
heather and grass. 

A minute—perhaps more time 
—was passed in mute thought by 
both. On a sudden the blank and 
helpless agony left her face. She 
vanished over the bank from his 
sight. 

Knight felt himself alone in a 
terrible loneliness. 


HATE’S DEFEAT. 


So, good ! 


The baneful beautiful calm sneer 


Fades, faintly blended with a flickering smile. 
You almost now could cease to loathe awhile 
The man found hateful that he would not veer 


From love to hate, like others. 


Is this clear, 


That I, in this my desolate choice, beguile 
Some solace, being a victor, neither vile 
As those who hate what once was counted dear ?— 
That you who drink men’s love and tilt the cup 
For dregs of hate, and tasting them pass on 
Conqueror, are conquered with my holding up 
A cup that brims new love for old love gone? 


Go to! 


Pass on defeated ; for my love 


Floods high above your hate, rolls on above! 
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‘Tne history of journalism,’ as a 
writer some time ago observed, 
‘has yet to be written.’ And, sur- 
prising as it may seem, the propo- 
sition cannot be contested. The 
Fourth Estate of Mr. Knight Hunt, 
the History of British Journalism 
by Mr. Andrews, and the Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position of 
the Newspaper Press, by Mr. Grant, 
do not, by common consent, treat 
of the subject with the requisite 
largeness of view. Meagre indeed 
is what they communicate respect- 
ing the history of ‘ Foreign Intelli- 
gence ; and, therefore, the follow- 
ing narrative, the materials for 
which are exclusively taken from 
old files of Zze Times, may not be 
unacceptable. 

Up to as late as 1785 the news- 
paper press had little authority in 
regard to foreign intelligence. ‘This 
circumstance was perhaps due in 
some measure ‘to taxation, which 
materially diminished the fair pro- 
fit of trade, and deterred the pro- 
prietors from proceeding on a larger 
scale. At the same time it should 
be pointed out that they were ob- 
viously deficient in enterprise, and, 
by their curious treatment of the 
advertising public, did not turn 
the chief source of their revenue 
to sufficient account. The effect 
of the avoidable and unavoidable 
poverty of the newspapers was par- 
ticularly apparent in the foreign de- 
partment. The regular or the spe- 
cial correspondent had not yet ap- 
peared ; continental intelligence 
was derived from foreign journals. 
Such dependence could not be 
otherwise than a source of error ; 
and the English public were con- 


sequently unable to procure relia- 
ble information. 

This state of things, in common 
with other shortcomings of the 
newspaper press, attracted the at- 
tention of the future founder of 
The Times newspaper, Mr. John 
Walter. In early life, this remark- 
able man, having served an appren- 
ticeship in the office of Robert 
Dodsley, of Annual Register fame, 
set up in business on his own ac- 
count, acquired a little fortune by his 
industry, and adopted the profession 
ofan underwriter. The capture of 
some merchantmen, however, re- 
duced him to penury; when, falling 
back upon his former occupation, he 
resolutely addressed himself to the 
task of winning wealth and con- 
sideration. By the year 1784 his 
exertions had been crowned with 
encouraging success. He then had 
a large publishing business at 
Charing-cross ; conducted Zéoya’s 
List; had a share in the coal- 
market; and, besides being engaged 
in a variety of other occupations, 
was a director of the Phoenix Fire- 
office. Active, enterprising, firm 
of purpose, and anxious to supply 
the shortcoming we have noticed, 
he brought out, on the rst of Jan- 
uary 1785, what may be described 
as the first number of Zhe Zimes. 

The French Revolution in 1789 
gave Mr. Walter the first good 
opportunity of carrying out his 
purpose. On previous occasions, 
when any event of importance had 
happened abroad, such as the Duke 
of Brunswick’s invasion of Holland, 
he had added the recommendation 
of priority to his news ; but it was 
reserved for the action of the Ziers 
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état to give full effect to his inten- 
tions. The want of accurate intel- 
ligence was much felt in England, 
and disregarding the difficulty and 
expense incident to the under- 
taking, Mr. Walter established an 
agency in Paris for the prompt 
transmission of the most truthful 
French journals to London, at the 
same time making arrangements 
to procure information by means 
of private messengers. ‘The ex- 
periment succeeded admirably ; 
The Times carried an important 
point against its rivals, and was 
soon looked upon as a gazette of 
authentic tidings from France. 
Among the events that it exclu- 
sively announced was the removal 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette from Versailles to Paris. ‘Its 
priority of news, says Mr. Cyrus 
Redding in his Recollections, speak- 
ing of Zhe Times at this period, 
‘was even then noticed by the 
public.” The other papers, finding 
that a denial of its reliability gene- 
rally recoiled upon themselves, 
and in despair of being able to 
keep up with it, adopted the ques- 
tionable course of delaying their 
printing until Ze Zimes had ap- 
peared, taking out interesting news, 
and paraphrasing it so far as to lead 
their readers to suppose it had been 
received fromoriginalsources. This 
arrangement, while serving to main- 
tain their own credit, could not but 
give Zhe Times a good start, and 
largely increase its circulation. 

In 1792, by which year Zhe Zimes 
had fought its way to the front rank, 
it became evident that an alteration 
in the system was absolutely neces- 
sary. Not only was the style of 
French reporting exceedingly in- 
convenient to a translator, but the 
Paris papers, one and all, de 
scended to the most shameless 
partiality. ‘ You must have observ- 
ed,’.said the editor of the JJoniteur 
to Robespierre, ‘ that I have always 
reported the speeches of the Moun- 
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tain at greater length than those of 
any other party. I gave but a short 
extract from Louvet’s first accusa- 
tion of you ; I published your an- 
swer entire. I reported, almost in 
full, all the discourses pronounced 
for the death of the king, and only 
quoted a few extracts from the 
others, to preserve some semblance 
of impartiality. I may say with 
confidence that the publicity I gave 
to your two speeches, and to that 
of Barrtre, contributed not a little 
to decide the opinion of the as- 
sembly and the departments.’ ‘This 
statement, which is to be found in 
the Papiers inédits de Robespierre, 
forms a striking proof of what the 
Press must become under an abso- 
lutism. Good however sprung from 
the evil. It had the effect of ori- 
ginating that branch of literature 
which has become so conspicuous 
in our time. In the early part of 
the summer of 1792, finding that 
the French papers could not be re- 
lied upon, and that ere long a crisis 
in the history of the French mo- 
narchy must arrive, Mr. Walter de- 
spatched a correspondent to Paris, 
and established a new agency at 
Brussels. Consequently, the fear- 
ful scenes enacted in the French 
capital from the 1oth of August to 
the 6th of September were de- 
scribed in letters ‘from our regular 
correspondent.’ That this enter 
prise was amply rewarded there can 
be no doubt. Fox, writing on the 
3rd of September, says, ‘1 believe 
French news is what all the world 
is principally interested about.’ 
Even more conspicuous were the 
triumphs of Ze Zimes at the be- 
ginning of 1793. ‘Thanks to the 
activity ofits correspondent, it gave 
a more detailed account of the exe 
cution of Louis XVI. than appeared 
elsewhere, and it was the first to 
announce the declaration of war 
against England and _ Holland. 
Never, perhaps, had journalistic 
energy proved more successful ; and 
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the sound of the newsman’s horn 
at the breakfast-hour, followed by 
cries of ‘ Zhe Times — important 
news!’ never failed to create a sen- 
sation. This was more particularly 
the case on the morning of the 25th 
of January, when the account of 
the execution was published. A 
kind of stupor instantly seized the 
minds of all classes, although some 
bodies of political agitators, capti- 
vated by the levelling doctrines of 
the Revolution, had gone so far as 
to openly recommend the King’s 
decapitation. The report in Zhe 
Times was too minute to admit of 
doubt that the extreme measure 
had been resorted to. The news 
spread with extraordinary rapidity ; 
couriers galloped from London in 
all directions with copies of the 
daily papers; the stage coachmen 
whipped their horses into a sharper 
pace than usual ; and by the night 
of the 26th the fate of the French 
monarch was generally known. The 
great power which public opinion 
had already acquired was then dis- 
played. The first feeling, that of 
bewilderment, died away; grief, 
horror, and indignation at so dark 
a transaction were expressed ; the 
resentment created by the opening 
of the Scheldt and the Decree of 
Fraternisation broke into flame ; 
the gauntlet thrown down by the 
Convention was enthusiastically 
taken up ; and a cry for war rever- 
berated from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other.* 

But the success of Ze Zimes was 
destined to meet with an irritating 
check. Under the iron sway of 
Robespierre, all communication be- 
tween France and England was ex- 
pressly prohibited. Nor, as several 
persons found to their cost, did he 
allow the decree to become a dead 


* Mr, Pitt is blamed by the Whigs for 
not having saved this country from the war 
of 1703. What, it may be asked, could Mr. 
Fox himself have done in the face of a feel- 
ing such as we have described? 
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letter. At Ostend, a few months 
later, a man who had been in the 
habit of conveying newspapers 
through the frontiers was taken up 
and afterwards guillotined at Lille. 
His apprehension led to the dis- 
covery of others engaged in the 
same business. Nevertheless, a 
week seldom passed without 7%e 
Times receiving information from 
Paris, either by such means as Mr. 
Walter had devised, or through the 
agency of neutral vessels. These de- 
spatches, however, were not so satis- 
factory as to nullify the effect of the 
decree ; and, as an illustration of 
this, it may be stated that on the 
25th day of July, when the details 
of Marat’s death were in every- 
body’s mouth, Zhe Zimes, not know- 
ing the name of his assassin, allud- 
ed to Charlotte Corday as ‘the 
woman who assassinated Marat.’ 
It was to private friendship that 
Mr. Walter was indebted for his 
best account of the Queen’s execu- 
tion. The writer, whose name did 
not transpire, resided at the Court 
of France prior to and during the 
early part of the Revolution, and 
was personally known to the illus- 
trious captive. Being also acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Walter, he contrived 
to send the account in question to 
Printing-house-square. This was 
afterwards revised by the Editor, 
and republished by ‘Mr. T. Long- 
man, of Paternoster-row,’ together 
with Zhe Zimes report of the trial. 
A proscribed citizen of Lyons, who 
had been fortunate enough to es- 
cape to Switzerland, described in 
a letter to Zhe Times the horrors 
lately perpetrated in his native city. 
September refugees had set the ex- 
ample; and it was natural that they 
should have selected a paper which 
enjoyed so large a share of public 
attention. 

Robespierre adhered to his de- 
cree against communication with 
England to his fall, and the Di- 
rectory afterwards continued it in 
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force. Owing, however, to well- 
directed enterprise, and to the fact 
that his Paris correspondent was 
an eye-witness of some of the 
events of the war, Mr. Walter suc- 
ceeded in maintaining, as far as 
possible under the circumstances, 
the reputation of his paper. In 
1799 he did more. For a period 
of three months he received the 
Paris journals exclusively. Zhe 
Times, therefore, stood alone in an- 
nouncing a variety of great events. 
The deliverance of Italy put the 
paper for a time in possession of 
many sources of authentic informa- 
tion, which had been suppressed 
by the Directory; but the subse- 
quent subjection of that country to 
France again sealed them up. In 
the spring of 1800, taking advan- 
tage of the revolution which con- 
ducted Bonaparte to the helm, Mr. 
Walter established in Paris another 
correspondent, the first of whose 
letters appeared in Zhe Zimes of 
April 21st. 

The Post-office now interposed. 
For, some time past the abuses in 
that department had been such as 
to almost exceed belief. The offi- 
cials, fortified by an old Act of 
Parliament, which permitted them 
to add to their salaries by divers 
fees, unscrupulously sacrificed the 
public convenience to their own 
profit. For example, by paying 
them 5s. a quarter, a person re- 
ceived letters an hour and a half 
sooner than his less easily-circum- 
stanced neighbour. In the news- 
paper offices this rapacity was felt 
with particular keenness. About 
this time, carrying out an idea ori- 
ginated, we believe, by the founder 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
Post-office officials took advantage 
of their situations to assume an ab- 
solute control over the foreign in- 
telligence of the English press. On 
the arrival of the mails, they re- 
tarded the delivery of the news- 
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paper-proprietors’ parcels, drew up 
and printed at a private press an 
abstract of the most important 
news, sent a copy to each of the 
editors, and exacted a guinea—the 
regulation price—in return. If, 
moreover, the mail arrived:on a 
Saturday night, the parcels were 
not delivered until Monday morn- 
ing, the interval being employed 
in procuring translations. The 
newspapers, therefore, suddenly 
found themselves at the mercy of 
the Post-office officials. Nor did 
the latter fail to reap additional 
profit from this fact. Occasionally, 
when a stress of weather lightened 
their purses by delaying the mails, 
they sent translations of ‘stale 
news’ to the offices, and threat- 
ened to withhold important intel- 
ligence at a future day in the event 
of payment being refused. By this 
system it was cdmputed that they 
extorted nearly three thousand 
guineas per annum from the news- 
papers. Stanhope, the comptroller 
of the Post-office, and Freeling, the 
resident surveyor and secretary, 
were the chief recipients of this 
ill-gotten money. ‘The income of 
the former was, for the most part, 
derived from fees and perquisites. 
Of each guinea received in the 
manner described he took an 
eighth part. He also obtained 
large gains by a newspaper trade 
with Lisbon, Malta, Gibraltar, and 
other places. Freeling was in a 
considerably better position. His 
official salary was 700/. a year; his 
fees and perquisites, it was be- 
lieved, amounted to no less than 
ten times that sum. 

The Times, in common with its 
contemporaries, believed there was 
no alternative but to acquiesce in 
this state of things, and agreed to 
pay the Post-office sixty guineas 
a year for the papers. At times, 
as will appear from the following 
bills, extra charges were made : 
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Hamburg and Altona papers to the — 
inst., by Tonningen mail, arrived this 
morning. 


THE TIMES, 





! 

| 

| GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 
| Foreign Comptroller. 





Again : 
The Editor of The Times 
To the Clerks of the Foreign Office. 


To French papers sent on the —, the —, 
and the —, 180-, at five guineas each time, 
£15 15 0 


Fortunately, however, this system 
was destined not to last very long. 
The founder of Zhe 7imes, retiring 
in the autumn of 1802, was suc- 
ceeded in the management by his 
second son, John Walter, who in 
the course of four or five years 
threw all his father’s achievements 
into the shade. Born at Clapham 
on the 23rd of February 1776, he 
spent some time at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, and, after working as 
a compositor in Printing - house - 
square, completed his education at 
Trinity College, Oxford. In 1802, 
though intended for the Church, he 
devoted himself to the improvement 
of the journal with which his name is 
associated. The history ofthe news- 
paper press has not so great a name 
to commemorate. Inheriting from 
his father a high conception of 
journalism, he enlarged it from 
time to time by the suggestions of 
a powerful mind, and for the space 
of forty-five years almost unceas- 
ingly endeavoured to reach the 
highest pitch of excellence. In- 
vincible in resolution, self-reliant 
and fearless, he was eminently qua- 
lified to succeed. The influence 


of his early home associations and 
superior education was always per- 
ceptible. The concurrent testimony 
of those who knew him shows him 
to have been a gentleman, a scho- 
lar, and a friend. 

Such was the man with whom 
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the officials of the Post-office had 
to deal. At first he continued the 
usual payment to them, knowing 
that he was at their mercy. The 
renewal of the war in 1803 broke 
the chain of communication be- 
tween the Continent and the Post- 
office, and the young manager pro- 
ceeded to open channels for him- 
self. In this, though not achieving 
much in the way of priority, he 
succeeded so far as to make him- 
self independent of the Post-office 
without disadvantage to himself. 
Nevertheless, he held to the ar- 
rangement entered into by his fa- 
ther, and the officials, though well 
aware that it was almost unneces- 
sary to send to Printing - house- 
square, accepted the money. So 
long as he was content to pay for 
nothing, and to outrun the mails 
by a few hours only, they did not 
complain. But their comparative 
equanimity soon gave place to 
utter consternation. 

Under the influence of Great 
Britain, another coalition against 
Napoleon, consisting of Russia, 
Sweden, Austria, and Naples, was 
formed. The French Emperor, en- 
listing Spain under his banner, 
had exerted himself to collect an 
efficient fleet, and, in order to fa- 
cilitate the invasion of England, 
was endeavouring to distract the 
attention of the government by in- 
serting false reports in his journals 
and spreading them over Europe. 
Everything pointed to the con- 
clusion that extraordinary events 
were approaching. Ambitious to 
outvie what his father had accom- 
plished, Mr. Walter eagerly seized 
the opportunity which now pre- 
sented itself. He proceeded to 
carry out a bold plan for the 
transmission of foreign newspapers 
and letters. In the course of a 
few weeks his arrangements were 
completed. Agents of Zhe Zimes 
sprang up in every part of Europe 
where important events seemed 
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likely to occur. The danger they 
confronted served only to increase 
the zeal with which they worked. 
Bribery, disguises, and pretexts 
were extensively employed. 

As may be supposed, Mr. Wal- 
ter suffered no ordinary anxiety as 
to the result of his expensive en- 
terprise. As time passed, however, 
he saw no reason to regret what 
he haddone. He outstripped the 
mails and the couriers of the go- 
vernment. He received his foreign 
journals before any other copies 
had reached England. He stood 
alone in announcing events of 


great importance to the public.: 


The effect was instant and de- 
cisive ; the whole metropolis fixed 
its attention on 7he Zimes, and the 
circulation rapidly increased. The 
irritation of the out-generalled pa- 
pers was exhibited in a curious 
way. One was ‘astonished’ at Mr. 
Walter’s ‘extraordinary avidity; an- 
other, with equal candour, repre- 
hended his ‘ extreme forwardness ; 
a third ascribed his activity solely 
to an ‘illiberal and narrow sense 
of party attachment!’ ‘ This,’ said 
The Times, ‘is the first time we ever 
heard that the procuring of a prior- 
ity of information was a fault in a 
journalist. Great, however, as the 
crime may appear, and consider- 
able as may be the blame attached 
to us in consequence, we are fear- 
ful that in the course of the next 
six months we shall be often guilty 
of the same offence.’ 

Little did Mr. Walter dream of 
the obstacles he had to encounter 
in realising this apprehension. The 
Post-office officials saw that, in con- 
sequence of the successes of Zhe 
Times, the abolition of their lucra- 
tive trade was at hand. The other 
papers would rather copy from 7%e 
Times than wait and buy the usual 
translations. Farther, Mr. Walter, 
to whom every guinea was doubly 
valuable at this juncture, seeing no 
reason why the Post-office should 
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be rewarded for nothing, discon- 
tinued payment. Exasperated be- 
yond measure by this twofold loss, 
the officials conceived a mortal 
hatred of Zhe Zimes, and were pre- 
pared to go any length to defeat 
the new arrangement. 

His Majesty’s Government took 
advantage of this feeling to endea- 
vourto attain an importantend. Zhe 
7imes, it should be understood, had 
been uniformly distinguished for in- 
dependence of party. <A pledge to 
this effect was given in its first 
address to the public. Rendered 
influential by its fairness, it strong- 
ly censured, in the spring of 1805, 
the malversations of Lord Melville, 
then just disclosed by the Naval 
Commissioners. First by fair of- 
fers, and afterwards by threats, 
the Government tried to divert 
The Times from this course, but to 
no purpose. At the close of the 
session the Walters were deprived 
of the government advertisements 
and the printing for the Customs— 
a business performed by contract. 
Now, apparently sensible of the 
fact that the feeling against the 
First Lord was chiefly due to the 
articles in 7he 7imes, and that the 
weight of the paper with the public 
was the fruit of its acknowledged 
impartiality, the Government were 
anxious to subordinate that weight 
to their own interest. 

In securing priority of news, Mr. 
Walter may be said to have played 
into the hands of his enemies. ‘The 
Government saw that they could 
close against him all channels of 
communication from the Continent. 
They could make it impossible for 
him to satisfy the expectations he 
had raised. In that case the public 
must abandon Ze Zimes in disgust. 
Then, on the condition of his giv- 
ing them its support, but under 
the mask of independence, they 
might enable him to recover lost 
ground. Evidently captivated by 
this prospect, the Government com- 
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municated with the postal authori- 
ties, arranging that all packages for 
The Times, whether by foreign ves- 
sels or the ordinary mails, should 
be kept back until priority was out 
of the question,and that, under par- 
ticular conditions, the seals should 
be broken for the benefit of the 
Tory papers. Of the success of the 
plan there was very little doubt. 
The officials, on whom everything 
depended, were, in the event of 
failure, to be indemnified for the 
loss of their perquisites ; if, on the 
other hand, they defeated Mr. Wal- 
ter, they would have the additional 
satisfaction of revenge. 

The campaign was opened in 
July. Packets addressed to Print- 
ing-house-square were intercepted 
at all the outports. When, for 
example, foreign vessels arrived 
at Gravesend, the captains were 
asked if they had anything for Ze 
Times. These, on being acknow- 
ledged, were regularly stopped; but 
the parcels intended for the other 
journals were received by the head 
of the Alien Department and for- 
warded in the usual way. Particu- 
lar attention was paid to the pro- 
perty of those papers which gave 
a decided support to Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Walter, ignorant of this for- 
midable combination, but suspect- 
ing that the Post-office officials 
were at the bottom of the intercep- 
tions, went to Gravesend and spoke 
to the government officer on the 
subject. The latter simply said that 
he would transmit 7/e Zimes pack- 
ages with the others, but he was 
not allowed to do so. ‘This re- 
ply, though rather ambiguous, con- 
vinced Mr. Walter that his sus- 
picion was well founded. No idea 
that the Government had autho- 
rised the proceeding seems to have 
entered hismind. Returning in all 
haste to London, he lodged a com- 
plaint with the Under Secretary of 
State, and, proceeding to the Post- 
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office, ironically asked to be ‘al- 
lowed to receive his own property.’ 
Compliance with this request, the 
officials said, would interfere with 
the Post-office. No person had a 
right to receive foreign papers ex- 
cept through the medium of that 
department. This assertion could 
be fully borne out by an Act of 
Parliament. Other papers, it was 
true, were peculiarly favoured, but 
that was no reason why all should 
be placed on the same footing. 
With this the interview terminated. 

Having, as he supposed, impress- 
ed Mr. Walter with a notion that 
the Post-office was incontestably 
the master of the situation, an 
official of consequence took the 
first opportunity of disclosing to 
him the purpose of the Govern- 
ment. All interference with 7%e 
Times packages, he said, should be 
withdrawn if Mr. Walter would re- 
gard it as a favour conferred upon 
him by Government. About the 
same time an answer to the com- 
plaint lodged at the Home Of- 
fice was received. The matter, 
observed the Under Secretary, did 
not rest with him. It was even then 
in discussion whether the Govern- 
ment should not reserve an exclu- 
sive channel for favoured journals. 
The Editor of Zhe Zimes, however, 
might receive his letters as a fa- 
vour. 

Hitherto Mr. Walter had sup- 
posed that it was the avarice of the 
Post-office officials alone that had 
caused his disappointment. He 
now saw how he was situated. The 
Government had determined to fet- 
ter the liberty of Ze Zimes, the 
Post-office being its willing instru- 
ment. The favour spoken of in 
Lombard -street and the Home- 
office Jmplied the expectation of 
another favour in the spirit and 
tone of his journal. But even at 
that moment, when his success ap- 
parently depended on the good- 
will of the Government—a good- 
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will which, owing to the importance 
of Zhe Times, could have been pur- 
chased by a few words—he forgot 
neither what he owed to himself 
nor to his principles. Resolved to 
maintain his independence at all 
hazards, he promptly and distinctly 
refused to accede to any terms 
whatever, telling the astonished 
functionaries that he would get the 
papers by his own unaided exer- 
tions. 

We have now to see how far this 
confidence in his own resources 
was justified. Mr. Walter’s first 
step was to make new arrangements 
with his agents on the Continent. 
Their packages were to be sent 
by post, not through Gravesend 
or other outports. ‘This plan, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, proved 
a decided failure. The packages 
were either delayed, opened, or 
withheld altogether by the Post- 
office officials. Another complaint 
being made, Mr. Walter was told 
that the seals had been broken on 
the Continent, and that miscar- 
riages frequently occurred. Unim- 
posed upon by these statements, 
Mr. Walter asked a mercantile firm 
in the City to permit his lettecs 
to be enclosed in their parcels. 
The request was at once com- 
plied with; packages for Zhe Times 
ceased to come under the eyes of 
the clerks ; priority of intelligence 
again enhanced the popularity of 
the paper ; and the Post-office offi- 
cials, despite all their efforts, were 
unable for a time to discover the 
secret. 

Meanwhile, packages arriving by 
foreign vessels were stopped with 
the same rigour as before. Again 
did Mr. Walter address a remon- 
strance to the Home Secretary on 
the subject. In effect the reply 
was but a repetition of its prede- 
cessor. Provided it could be known 
what party he would support, re- 
dress would be offered. For the 
third time Mr. Walter refused to 
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compromise the independence of 
his paper. ‘And be it observed,’ 
he writes five years afterwards, in- 
troducing himself in the third per- 
son, ‘that it was from no spirit of 
determined opposition to Govern- 
ment that he rejected the proposals 
made to him. On the contrary, he 
has on several, and those very im- 
portant occasions, afforded those 


. men his best support whose offers, 


nevertheless, at any time to pur- 
chase, or whose attempts to com- 
pel, that support, he has deemed 
himself obliged to reject and resist. 
Nay, he can, with great truth, add 
that advantages in the most de- 
sirable forms have been offered 
to him, but that he has rejected 
them.’ 

After the lapse of a few weeks 
the officials succeeded in discover- 
ing by what channel Mr. Walter ob- 
tained his information. The mer- 
chants, it appears, were in the habit 
of sending at a certain hour to the 
Post-office for their letters, which 
were received at the window and 
paid for. Now, however, the packet 
containing Mr. Walter’s papers was 
not delivered on application, but, 
after the lapse of a few hours, was 
brought to the counting-house by 
a postman, the excuse being that it 
had been accidentally overlooked. 
During the interval the papers had 
been taken out, examined, and 
translated for the benefit of the offi- 
cials. One morning Mr. Walter in- 
duced his mercantile friend to an- 
ticipate the delivery of a mail with 
a complaint that certain letters had 
not been received. A clerk was ac- 
cordingly despatched to the Post- 
office with instructions to lay the 
complaint before going to the win- 
dow. Mr. Walter, in taking this 
course, acted on the presumption 
that the clerks, alarmed by so un- 
expected a proceeding, would not 
venture to keep back what was in- 
tended for him. Nor did he mis- 
calculate. When, a quarter of an 
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hour after the complaint was laid, 
the merchant's clerk applied at the 
window for his employer’s letters, 
the original charge for postage, as 
marked on the outside, was increas- 
ed by three shillings—a letter for 
The Times having evidently been re- 
turned to the packet in the interval. 

And so the second stratagem had 
failed. But Mr. Walter did not 
lose heart. He was one of those 
men whose energies augment in 
proportion to the difficulties which 
beset them. Situated as he was, 
many men would have given up 
the contest in despair, feeling they 
had done all that was _ possible. 
Perceiving that no half-measures 
would answer, he again put his in- 
genuity to the test, and, in the 
course of a few hours, prepared a 
comprehensive scheme for the 
transmission of his letters and pa- 
pers. They were to come through 
several mercantile houses. Each 
packet was to be marked in accord- 
ance with an ever-varying schedule. 
Copies of this schedule were to be 
in the hands of each correspondent 
on the Continent. By referring to 
the original, Mr. Walter knew where 
to send for his letters, and how to 
distinguish them from the corre- 
spondence of those for whom they 
were ostensibly intended. 

The end was nowattained. The 
correspondents obeyed their in- 
structions with due precision. The 
merchants kept the secret so well 
that all attempts to discover it 
proved abortive. Zhe Zimes was 
able to fulfil the expectations it 
had raised. Early and comphra- 
tively ample intelligence became 
one of its features; commercial 
circles soon regarded it as a neces- 
sity ; half the trade of the English 
metropolis proceeded on the faith 
of what it stated; the circulation 
and the number of advertisements 
rapidly increased, and the Post- 
office officials had to confess them- 
selves beaten. 


Thus, after a spirited contest, 
did the energy and resources of 
one man prevail over a combina- 
tion supported by the influence of 
Government and the passion of de- 
feated rapacity. But this is not 
the only consideration suggested 
by the foregoing. It will be ob- 
served that public convenience was 
deliberately sacrificed to private 
interest. An early delivery of let- 
ters depended upon the recipient 
being able to pay a stipend. Pack- 
ages for newspapers were systema- 
tically retarded or suppressed. The 
English Government knew well 
that such abuses existed ; but, so 
far from extirpating them, it un- 
scrupulously turned them to ac- 
count. It is to be observed, too, 
that the Pitt Administration feared 
an impartial pen ; that in pursuing 
their object they could employ 
force as well as corruption; and 
that, while professing to admire 
the British Constitution, they could 
interfere with liberty of discussion 
and opinion. We have no proof 
that Mr. Pitt himself was privy to 
the persecution of Mr. Walter, but 
as premier he must be held re- 
sponsible for the acts of his govern- 
ment, and it is scartely probable 
that he could have been ignorant 
of such exceptional proceedings. 

Events on the Continent proved 
as important as Mr. Walter had an- 
ticipated. The Emperor Francis 
placed the Austrian troops under 
the command of the incompetent 
Mack ; and Napoleon, effecting a 
sudden and rapid march from Bou- 
logne to Germany, compelled him, 
on October 17th, 1805, to surren- 
der at Ulm with 30,000 men. A 
few days afterwards, however, the 
conqueror’s dreams of maritime su- 
premacy were somewhat rudely dis- 
sipated. On the 21st of October 
the wooden walls of England faced 
the combined fleets of France and 
Spain at Trafalgar. The results of 
that memorable contest—the total 
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defeat of the enemy and the death 
of the British commander—need 
but a passing mention. Napoleon, 
on the other hand, was soon left 
without a rival on the Continent. 
Pursuing the allied armies into 
Moravia, he inflicted upon them 
(December 2nd) the crushing defeat 
of Austerlitz, which forced Austria 
to a humiliating peace, broke up 
the coalition, and made him the 
dictator of the Continent. 

It would be difficult to exagger- 
ate the effect produced by Zhe 
Times information at this period. 
On the 28th of October, in a se- 
cond edition, it announced the ‘ to- 
tal defeat of the Austrians and 
capture of General Mack.’ Neither 
its contemporaries nor the War- 
office was in receipt of the news. 
Indeed, more than a week passed 
before its truth was affirmed. In 
the interval the public anxiety was 
wrought to the highest pitch. Pitt, 
apparently unable to believe that 
so great a misfortune had occurred, 
told Lord Malmesbury ‘ not to be- 
lieve a word’ of the report, as it 
was ‘all a fiction.’ On the 3rd of 
November, however, a Dutch news- 
paper, containing a long account 
of the capitulation, arrived. Three 
days later, also in a second edition, 
The Times exclusively announced 
the annihilation of the combined 
fleets and the death of Nelson. 
The intensity of feeling displayed 
by the people has, perhaps, never 
been exceeded. The splendour of 
the victory was almost lost sight 
of in the affliction with which the 
news of the admiral’s fall was re- 
ceived. No ebullition of joy—nay, 
apparently, not even a spark of 
enthusiasm— was created. The 
cypress overshadowed the laurel ; 
everybody felt that the victory had 
been purchased at too dear a price. 
The humiliation of Austria, appro- 
priately enough, was first told in 
The Times ; and, in the words of 
that paper, the public learnt that 
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‘from the Baltic to the farthest ex- 
tremity of Italy there was not a 
sovereign or a prince who at that 
moment might not be said to hold 
his power by sufferance from Bo- 
naparte.’ 

The history of the relations be- 
tween Zhe Times and the Post-office 
isnot yet ended. Before resuming 
it, however, we may venture upon 
a short digression. The death of 
Pitt was followed by the formation 
of the comprehensive coalition mi- 
nistry known as ‘ All the Talents;’ 
and one of the members, seemingly 
anxious to repair the injustice sus- 
tained by Mr. Walter in respect of 
the Custom-house business, sent 
him for signature a copy of a me- 
morial to be presented to the Trea- 
sury. But Mr. Walter, having reason 
to believe that this simple act of 
justice was likely to be considered 
as a favour entitling its authors to 
a certain degree of influence in 
Printing-house-square, refused to 
sign or to have any concern in pre- 
senting the memorial. Finding, too, 
that a memorial was still likely to 
be presented, he wrote to those by 
whom the reparation was to be 
made, disavowing all share in the 
proceeding. This proud spirit of 
independence —the ‘ life-blood of 
journalism, as Mr. Knight Hunt 
designates it—placed an impassable 
barrier between the Walters and 
the printing business. 

In October 1806 the Post-office 
officials displayed their bad feeling 
towards Zhe Zimes by withholding 
from it information sent to all the 
other papers, and Mr. Walter de- 
spatched a friend to Lombard-street 
to ascertain the cause of the omis- 
sion. In the interval the officials 
seem to have found out that it was 
necessary to conciliate Zhe Zimes. 
Were that paper to acquaint the 
public with the malpractices of the 
Post-office, as it undoubtedly was 
able to do, the new administration, 
as notorious popularity hunters, 
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would think it politic to extirpate 
such abuses. Such a consideration 
must have been irresistible ; and, 
accordingly, Mr.Stanhope was pre- 
pared to make a graceful conces- 
sion. For reasons of state, how- 
ever, he threw a disguise over this 
disposition. ‘ Zhe Times, he said to 
Mr. Walter’s friend, ‘has established 
so great a reputation for priority of 
foreign intelligence, that it will 
not be affected by the omission of 
some articles.’ After this the good 
. temper of the comptroller was 
exhausted, and he sharply ob- 
served that these ‘extraordinary 
efforts’ of Zhe Times were ‘ impro- 
per.’ They were prejudicial to the 
footing of the other London news- 
papers. It would be beneficial, not 
alone to the latter, but to Ze Times 
itself, were exertions not made to 
anticipate the customary arrivals. 
Mr. Walter’s friend rejoined that 
the Post-office had no right to as- 
sume a discretionary power in the 
transmission and detention ofnews ; 
that the department was nothing 
more than a mere channel of con- 
veyance for the accommodation of 
the public; that it possessed no 
controlling power over the exer- 
tions of those who should expend 
large sums in procuring early in- 
formation ; that it was not intended, 
either in its origin or its end, to 
limit any just and constitutional 
means of obtaining intelligence; 
above all, that it had no right as a 
tribunal to sit in judgment on the 
industry and perseverance of any 
person in the mode of carrying on 
a fair correspondence, but was 
bound, as a branch of the public 
service, liberally paid for its labours, 
to act faithfully and impartially. 
Mr. Stanhope did not attempt to 
controvert these truths, and after- 
wards agreed to put Zhe Times in 
possession of what he sent to the 
other papers. The importance of 
the concession is at once apparent. 
It placed no check on the enter- 
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prise of Mr. Walter, and saved him 
from the contingency of appearing 
in an unfavourable light. 

This, joined to the continuance 
of the system adopted in the pre- 
vious year, enabled him to take ad- 
vantage of a farther opportunity of 
adding to his reputation. Another 
coalition against Napoleon, exclud- 
ing Austria, but involving Prussia, 
had been supported by Great Bri- 
tain. The French army left Paris 
on the 25th of September, crossed 
the Rhine six days afterwards, and, 
on the 14th of October, deprived 
Prussia of her forces, her capital, 
and her fortresses by the victories 
of Jenaand Auerstadt. Napoleon 
then proceeded to gratify his hatred 
of Great Britain by issuing his Ber- 
lin decree, directing that the ports of 
Europe should be closed against 
her merchandise. As in the pre- 
vious year, Zhe Times intelligence 
was distinguished by priority. Not 
a week passed without it surprising 
the public and confounding other 
papers. The firing of the first 
shot, the battles of Jena and Auer- 
stadt, the measures against British 
property, the occupation of Ham- 
burgh, the entry of the Prussians 
into Hanover, by which the indig- 
nation of the English people was 
powerfully excited, were among the 
events exclusively recorded in its 
columns. It was also the first to 
receive the Moniteur of October 
26th, which gave the official docu- 
ments relating to the unsuccessful 
negotiation for peace. 

The march to the Niemen and 
the occupation of Portugal did not 
find Mr. Walter reposing on his 
laurels. Perhaps his most remark- 
able achievement was an exclusive 
announcement of the battle of 
Friedland, on the 29th of June 
1807. With the publication of this 
news a curious anecdote is asso- 
ciated. In a debate the same night, 
Canning indulged in some ‘jokes 
and epigrammatic points ; and Dr. 
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Laurence, Burke’s valued friend, 
‘thought it very extraordinary that 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs should adopt such a tone 
when he had read from the Con- 
tinent news so disastrous to our 
allies.’ This, being an allusion to 
the announcement in Zhe Zimes, 
was received with a ‘buzz of dis- 
approbation.’ It was unparliamen- 
tary to mention a newspaper in the 
House, except in the way of com- 
plaint. Mr. Walter’s continued 
success may be ascribed in part to 
the fact that he had a correspond- 
ent at Altona since the spring. 
The revival of the Catholic ques- 
tion produced a marked effect on 
the Post-office officials. Apparently 
believing they had nothing to fear 
from a Tory administration, they 
became more extortionate than be- 
fore. Loud and many were the 
complaints of those whose business 
had to be conducted in part by 
correspondence. Mr. Walter now 
determined to make use of the in- 
formation he had acquired during 
the past two years ; and on the oth 
of May Zhe Times pledged itself to 
detail, at the first convenient pe- 
riod, the abuses which had crept 
into the Post-office. At the outset, 
however, it experienced a great re- 
verse. Itimputed to Freeling and 
Stanhope a criminality of which 
they were certainly guilty, but 
which, in the then state of the law 
of libel, could not be proved in a 
court of law. ‘We do not hesitate 
to say,’ it states, ‘that Mr. Free- 
ling and Mr. Stanhope have coun- 
tenanced this proceeding. We shall 
prove that the latter participates in 
the profits resulting from the same. 
Freeling and Stanhope saw instant- 
ly the advantage they had gained. 
Havingregard to the pledge alluded 
to, they sought to throw discredit 
on Zhe Times by convicting it of 
libel. The case was heard on the 
7th of July, when Mr. Walter, fol- 
lowing the advice of his counsel, 
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allowed judgment to go by default, 
and agreed to insert a contradic- 
tion in his paper. 

As may be supposed, Messrs. 
Freeling and Stanhope were ex- 
ceedingly proud of their victory. 
Nor, in their anxiety to let every- 
body hear of the same, did they 
show much regard for good faith. 
When, finding that the law was 
against him, Mr. Walter assented to 
an arrangement, he stipulated that 
it should be advertised in no paper 
but Zhe Zimes. The triumphant 
Freeling, however, sent the contra- 
diction to all the newspaper-offices, 
with the following note : 


‘Mr. Freeling presents his best 
compliments to Mr. , and will 
be much obliged to him to insert 
the enclosed in a conspicuous part 
of his paper; and if Mr. will 
take the farther trouble to let Mr. 
Freeling know the expense of the 
insertion, he will most thankfully 
and readily pay for it. 

‘Mr. Freeling is desirous that it 
may appear in the common type in 
which the is printed; and he 
hopes Mr. will pardon the 
liberty which Mr. Freeling has 
taken in addressing himself imme- 
diately to Mr. on the subject. 

‘General Post-office, July 9.’ 


It was supposed that, rendered 
nervous by the action, Mr. Walter 
would abandon the resolution he 
had formed. The fact that three 
weeks passed without a word being 
said in Zhe Times on the subject 
lent colour to the idea. But those 
who entertained it misunderstood 
Mr. Walter’s character. He was 
one of the last men in the world to 
forego a settled purpose. More- 
over, as he had an interest in show- 
ing that he had really not been 
guilty of libel, he was no less anxi- 
ous for publicity than Mr. Freeling 
Warned by experience, Mr. Walter 
was careful this time to give nothing 
but a statement of facts, leaving 
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his readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. The thunderbolt — for 
such it may be truly termed—was 
launched on the 27th of July. That 
it created an extraordinary impres- 
sion we may safely assume. The 
scandalous conduct of the Post- 
office officials was placed in the 
clearest light. 

The article occupied about four 
and a half columns—at that time 
more than a page of the paper. 
‘In fulfilling our engagement,’ says 
The Times, ‘we are conscious of 
having acquitted ourselves of the 
moral guilt, though not of the legal 
penalty, of publishing a libel ; and 
so far, no doubt, we are essentially 
concerned. The country has a 
greater and more important in- 
terest at stake. If its information 
on national subjects is to be thus 
obstructed, withheld, and taxed, 
and that by its own servants, what 
reason can be given why a Post- 
office zmprimatur should not be 
attached to every piece of intelli- 
gence on occurrences of national 
concern—in everything that relates 
to the conduct of our allies, the 
distribution of our forces, the suc- 
cess of our arms, or the expendi- 
ture of our money, abroad? Can 
the Lord Chamberlain exercise a 
more despotic right with regard to 
the plays which are offered for ge- 
neral entertainment than is here 
assumed over all our foreign intel- 
ligence? But there is this differ- 
ence between the two, that the 
conservation of public morals is 
supposed to result from the one, 
whilst absolute ignorance of all 
that is interesting is the conse- 
quence of the other.’ 

But for the revival of the Catho- 
lic question, the matter would not 
have been permitted to rest here. 
Lord Grenville, as we find from 
letters to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, had suffered from the mal- 
practices of the Post-office clerks. 
In 1805 he writes: ‘I have re- 
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cently had a hint of some trans- 
actions of Mr. Freeling or his 
principal which should put us on 
our guard.’ His successor, evid- 
ently indifferent about such an in- 
stance of mismanagement, made 
no sign; and many years elapsed 
before measures were taken to pro- 
tect the public interest and pro- 
perty from injury. Nevertheless, 
the exposure in Zhe Zimes was 
not without a beneficial effect. 
The clerks saw in it a proof that 
they were not quite so irresponsi- 
ble as they had been led to ima- 
gine. Of Mr. Freeling, the prin- 
cipal actor in the drama now vir- 
tually played out, it is only neces- 
sary to add that he became a 
knight or baronet, and that in the 
inscription on his tomb we are 
told of ‘unblemished integrity, 
grounded on Christian principles.’ 
On reading this we are reminded 
of Byron’s lines : 
‘ When all is done, upon the tomb is seen 
Not what he was, but what he should 
have been.” 

The object with which these 
pages are written is attained. We 
had to show in what manner, and 
at what date, the accuracy and 
rapidity of foreign intelligence was 
secured by the employment of 
correspondents or agents abroad. 
Roger l’Estrange, in the _pro- 
spectus of the Public Intelligencer 
of 1663, spoke of ‘planting’ cor- 
respondents ; Steele, on _ intro- 
ducing his Za¢/er, said that he 
had ‘settled a correspondence in 
all parts of the known and know- 
ing world.’ Owing, however, to the 
poverty of and the want of enter- 
prise in the press, it was reserved 
for the founder of Zhe Zimes to 
substantially embody the idea; and 
the second Mr. Walter, as we have 
seen, improved on what had been 
done so far as to make the cor- 
respondent a permanent institu- 
tion. The other papers being con- 
strained to follow the example, the 
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foreign department of the English 
press assumed a new aspect, and 
Mr. Walter, justly enough, obtain- 
ed the praise of having ‘ imparted 
to journalism that vast range and 
celerity of information’ which dis- 
tinguished it at the period of his 
death, 1847. Nor was this the 


greatest service he rendered to the 
country. His energy of character, 
his proud superiority to party feel- 
ing, and, above all, his fearless in- 
dependence, formed the principal 
lever which raised the English 
press to respectability and in- 
fluence. 


LOVE’S MEMORIES. 
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REMEMB REST thou at eventide, 
The hour when shadows come and go, 
How flitting phantoms seemed to glide 
Before our eyes? We'd whisper low 
With bated breath, ’twixt dark and light— 
Hand clasped in hand, though naught to fear ; 
*Twas ‘ make believe,’ a mere feigned fright, 
To bring our fond hearts still more near. 
Dost'mind thee also of the moon, 
Whose light dispelled and drove away 
Those fitful nothings all too soon, 
And left no cause for more delay ? 
But when that night-orb shines so clear 
From ’peath the clouds, we'll still believe 
As ever, ‘’tis good fortune near,’ 
The moon will not such friends deceive. 
So thus in fancy we can dwell 
On scenes once dear and ever new, 
Revived by mem’ry, pictured well, 
Impressed on hearts that must be true. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 


Nor all my questioning could elicit 
from Herr Droigel any information 
as to the period of my uncle’s arri- 
val; which was not singular, con- 
sidering that when he expressed 
his hope of seeing him soon in Lon- 
don, he had not written or des- 
patched the letter of invitation. 

Ere long an answer arrived. It 
was inconvenient for him to leave 
home, so the writer stated. At 
the same time, he could not resist 
the temptation held out. He would 
not, however, avail himself of Herr 
Droigel’s proffered hospitality. Mrs. 
Motfield had never visited London, 
and he would take the opportunity 
of showing her and a couple of his 
young people the sights. If Herr 
Droigel could look them out lodg- 
ings, he should take it as a favour. 

At first Herr Droigel pooh-pooh- 
ed this idea. Rather than that the 
uncle of his dear Annie, and the 
aunt and the beloved cousins, 
sought shelter in a strange house, 
he, Madam, and Gretchen should 
repose on the floor. 

‘ But, bah !’ he proceeded, ‘are 
there not rooms enough and to 
spare? If Annie will occupy the 
same chamber with Gretchen, and 
a bedstead be erected in the back 
drawing-room, could not success be 
achieved ? Speak, best of wives! 

Thus adjured, Madam spoke. 

All could be as he made sug- 
gestion. It would be bad for every 
one if the house were deserted by 
Annie’s friends. 

At this juncture I interposed. 

‘ Excepting uncle Isaac, they are 


no friends of mine, Madam. It is 
very kind of you and Herr Droigel 
to wish to have them here, but I 
hope you will let them go into lodg- 
ings. So far as I am concerned, I 
have no desire for the same roof to 
cover me and Mrs. Isaac Motfield.’ 

‘ But she is your aunt,’ suggested 
Madam in a tone of reproach. 

‘That is not my fault, though it 
may be my misfortune,’ I replied. 
‘ Wehave never been on good terms 
—we never shall be. Ifshe comes 
here, we shall quarrel the whole 
time; for, if her children have 
grown up as they seemed to pro- 
mise, they must be miracles of ill- 
breeding.’ 

‘Did you ever hear, Droigel, 
such wordsas these?’ began Madam, 
whom I had roused on her weak 
point. A large circle of relatives 
was her idea of perfect happiness. 
In her own family there were per- 
petually recurring birth or marriage 
days; and on New-year’s eve we 
were wont either to receive or visit 
various utterly uninteresting peo- 
ple, who called each other du, and 
embraced and conversed in a patois 
of bad German and worse Eng- 
lish, and sang songs . concerning 
the Vaterland, and decorated their 
apartments with flowers in small 
pots and sprigs of evergreen, and 
who, it is to be hoped, enjoyed the 
festivities vastly. 

To me the whole thing had be-, 
come almost unendurable. They 
were not unkind people—no doubt 
they were admirable and estimable 
in their way—but the utter want of 
variety in their remarks and modes 
of entertaining themselves made 
me dread a natal or a wedding day 
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with a sinking of heart impossible 
to describe. 

Herr Droigel retained sufficient 
‘of the sentiment of his romantic 
land’ to express the most profound 
regret when circumstances com- 
pelled his absence ; but I shrewdly 
suspected he had lived long enough 
amongst literary and artistic peo- 
ple to see the absurdity and feel the 
monotony of these family gather- 
ings. 

When he did attend one of them, 
he bore his part bravely, ate and 
drank, and played accompaniments 
and danced—yes, danced. I my- 
self have trod a measure with him, 
and the performance was witnessed, 
not merely with gravity, but ap- 
proval by the spectators. 

To Madam, however, the meet- 
ing of relatives constituted the dis- 
sipation of her life. For no con- 
sideration would she have forgotten 
an anniversary of birth, death, mar- 
riage, or betrothal. A new sis- 
ter-in-law, nephew, niece, cousin, 
aroused all her susceptibilities ; 
and the idea of any person having 
a relation whom he or she regarded 
with positive dislike, was something 
too terrible to realise. 

Hitherto I had kept my senti- 
ments well in the background, and 
the suddenness and frankness of 
my speech filled her with a terrible 
astonishment. 

‘It is wicked,’ she wenton. ‘I 
never thought so gentle a one as 
you could talk in that bad sinful 
way.’ 

‘I cannot help it, Madam. If it 
is bad and sinful to speak the truth, 
then indeed I am wicked, as you 
say. I dislike Mrs. Isaac Motfield 
intensely. I am very sorry my uncle 
ever married her. Perhaps she has 
made him a good wife—I know no- 
thing about that—but she made me 
a very bad aunt, and her coming to 
London will spoil all the pleasure 
I expected from my uncle’s visit.’ 

‘What do you think of that? 


asked Madam, turning to her hus- 
band once again. 

‘I think with you, my treasure, 
it is very terrible to have a niece 
utter such decidedly antagonistic 
observations concerning her ad- 
mirable aunt ; but— 

‘ My aunt was not admirable to 
me,’ Iinterrupted ; ‘ and Isee no rea- 
son why I should not prevent her 
staying here, if my opinion can 
effect so desirable an object. She 
is less disagreeable and more hon- 
est than Mrs. Daniel Motfield ; but 
that is not saying very much in her 
favour.’ 

‘Had you permitted the finish- 
ing of my sentence,’ remarked Herr 
Droigel, ‘ you would have found it 
unnecessary to enlarge upon this 
unpleasant subject. My melody 
was not complete. You cut the 
air in two. I was about to modu- 
late into another key, and proceed 
thus— But the English nature is 
different from the German ; it has 
fewer tendrils ; it winds itself not 
readily, though, when it does, the 
strength of its affection is great. 
Farther, the artiste temperament is 
irritable and sensitive ; it has its 
little notches—its difficulties. Evi- 
dent is it that the spirits of our 
Annie and the wife of that good 
uncle Isaac are not en rapport. We 
will not have the hair of our kitten 
rubbed the wrong way. Sensible 
Mr. Motfield’s commands shall be 
obeyed to the letter. Those to 
whom I should have been proud 
and happy to offer my poor hospi- 
talities shall lodge themselves else- 
where.’ 

‘You will not repent your de- 
cision,’ I said, ‘when you see my 
amiable relatives—and hear them, 
too, for that matter. My cousins 
play and sing.’ 

* Not as Annie plays and sings,’ 
he suggested. 

‘ In their own opinion a vast deal 
better, I have not the slightest 
doubt,’ was my reply. ‘ However, 
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it is years since we met, and they 
may have developed genius and 
amiability in the interim.’ 

‘And in any event, when they 
come, you will remember—’ 

‘That if my manners are not 
pretty, the sin may be laid at your 
door,’ I finished, as he hesitated 
how to word his request. ‘ Be tran- 
quil. I will put on my best bib- 
and-tucker and my best behaviour 
at the same time, and not sing a 
note if I have even to catch a bad 
cold to avoid doing so.’ 

‘Perverse one!’ exclaimed the 
Professor with a pensive smile. ‘ Is 
she not a spoiled child ?’ he added, 
addressing Madam. 

To his infinite astonishment Ma- 
dam said I was, and said it very 
much as if she meant it. She could 
not forgive the blow I had struck 
at the very roots of family affection, 
and went sailing out of the room 
with so comical an air of displea- 
sure and contempt, that her hus- 
band involuntarily raised his eye- 
brows and his shoulders, and, turn- 
ing to me, uttered the word ‘Soh !” 
three times, with a crescendo of 
such exceeding amazement, that I 
defy any human being with the 
smallest sense of the ludicrous to 
have kept from laughing. 

Madam heard the laugh, and im- 
puted it to me as sin. Great trees 
grow from small seeds. Herr Droi- 
gel did not know the nature of the 
event he had, by his astonishment, 
planted that day to mature for our 
mutual benefit. 

One day I had a letter from my 
uncle, in which he explained the 
mystery of his coming to London 
accompanied by so many of his 
household gods. Matilda Jane, to 
whom reference was made in the 
early part of this story as the wearer 
of my clothes, the appropriator of 
my trinkets, had, like me, achieved 
success, only in a different direc- 
tion. Her charms had fascinated 
the son of the woollen-draper ; and 
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although, by reason of his large fa- 
mily, my uncle could not give his 
daughter so large a dot as had 
been mentally settled by paternal 
affection as the price of the youth, 
still, in consideration of Mr. Mot- 
field’s respectability, he gave way, 
and blessed the young lady. 

When Herr Droigel’s letter ar- 
rived, inviting my uncle to visit 
him, in order to see me and ‘ dis- 
cuss future events,’ Mrs. Motfield 
seized the idea and enlarged upon 
it—why not give her an outing too? 
—and Matilda Jane as well. The 
trousseau could be provided so 
much better, so much cheaper, in 
London, and then they should see 
the sights. 

Farther, they should see me, 
concerning whom they had con- 
flicting notions, gathered from me- 
mory and the newspapers—the first 
suggesting a disagreeable, insigni- 
ficant chit of a child—the last fill- 
ing them with wonder at the idea 
of a relation of theirs being styled 
a promising débutante, and getting 
into print at all. On the sole oc- 
casion when I met my relations 
after leaving Lovedale, Mrs. Isaac 
Motfield, having,as may be remem- 
bered, another engagement, did not 
accompany her husband to Alford. 

There was nothing accordingly 
to bridge over the chasm of time 
that had passed since Mrs. Isaac 
declared ‘such goings-on as mine 
she would not have in her house ; 
and it was only natural she and her 
daughters should desire to see with 
their own eyes the sort of animal 
Annie Trenet might be, who sang 
in public and could afford to make 
her uncle a present of a gold watch 
and chain. 

That watch and chain produced 
a great effect in Fairport. 

Uncle Isaac declared laughing- 
ly, that it turned the scale in Ma- 
tilda Jane’s behalf ; and Herr Droi- 
gel said, 

‘Ah! how many a true word is 
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uttered in jest! What a world this 
is, where every one is mercenary ! 
every one, sooner or later—I am 
mercenary.’ 

‘You won’t make me believe 
that readily,’ my uncle answered 
admiringly. 

For pleasure, business cannot 
stand still; and though that Fair- 
port letter kept me in an agony of 
expectation, I went on with my 
work just as though no kind tried 
friend were coming to visit me. 

We were close on the end of the 
season, which was not prolonged 
so late into the summer as is the 
case now; and, asis usual at the 
end ofall seasons which have been 
exceptionally gay and _ brilliant, 
the pulse of society seemed to be 
beating faster than ever. Balls and 
parties of all sorts followed each 
other in rapid succession, whilst in 
the musical world an activity pre- 
vailed which was marvellous—con- 
cert succeeded to concert, each 
largely and fashionably attended. 

Had Herr Droigel been gifted 
with foreknowledge, he could not 
have chosen a better year for‘ bring- 
ing me out.’ 

A twelvemonth before, I was but 
a scholar trembling at Herr Droi- 
gel’s frown—wondering whether I 
should ever be able to sing so that 
anyone might care to hear me; and 
now I had to appear once, some- 
times twice, a day before an ever- 
changing public, and it was ar- 
ranged we—the Professor and my- 
self—were, when the London sea- 
son was over, to join a party in 
order to make a provincial tour. 

Everything was new to me— 
almost everything pleasant. I had 
not yet attained sufficient distinc- 
tion to provoke jealousy, and Herr 
Droigel was judicious in two mat- 
ters; he always spoke humbly— 
almost depreciatingly —of my voice, 
and sedulously abstained from forc- 
ing me on the attention of older 
singers. 


If any one who had not noticed 
me before said, ‘Who is she ?— 
is that the new voice ?’ he would 
answer, ‘It is only my little girl,’ 
or, ‘My adopted child, until I 
came to be familiarly known by no 
other appellations than these—un- 
less, indeed, ‘ Droigel’s baby.’ 

This used to vex me mightily at 
the time, though I was wise enough 
to hide my annoyance ; but, look- 
ing back, it seems to me that much 
ofthe kindly toleration and friendly 
assistance I experienced in those 
days were attributable to my sodr7- 
guet, rather than to any inherent 
virtue possessed by myself. 

I was as one walking unarmed 
amongst them all. I could sing, of 
course, and did sing; but still they 
only thought of me as a child—a 
baby—of my fat, plausible, self- 
constituted parent. 

He appeared the butt of the ar- 
tistes’ room: the moment he enter- 
ed seemed the signal for jest and 
merriment. 

‘Iam so glad you have come,’ 
was the way in which one singer 
would greet him; ‘ you are an awful 
humbug ; but I could better spare 
a better man,’ 

‘O! here is the dear papa 
Droigel! another would cry, and 
straightway kiss him; and then 
around would arise a Babel of lan- 
guages, each man and each woman 
appealing to the new-comer in his 
or her own especial tongue. 

Amongst them, he looked like 
Gulliver amongst the Liliputians. 
He listened to the jabber around 
with a benign smile, though some- 
times, when hard pressed, he would 
say, with a sigh, ‘Ah, my dears, 
you are too hard upon the old father 
who has indulged you all these 
years.’ 

‘ And who acknowledges a most 
degenerate family of children,’ re- 
marked a lady whose English was 
so good that it puzzled me when 
Herr Droigel said she was a Hun- 
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garian, and spoke six languages 
with equal correctness. 

‘She is simply the cleverest wo- 
man I ever knew,’ he said—‘ Gott 
in Himmel! she has the energy of 
adozen men. No marvel her hus- 
band died within three months of 
his marriage. She would do any 
man to death unless he had ten 
lives. I can remember her thirty 
years, and during the whole of that 
time she has never been sick, or 
hoarse, or tired, or laid up with the 
vapours or her temper, though one 
would have thought that a malady 
in itself.’ 

‘Thirty years!’ I exclaimed,— 
‘ Why, she is quite young now!’ 

‘She must be fifty-five now, at 
the very smallest computation ; 
and, as you remember, Annie dear, 
a Scotch lady remarked that at fifty 
people do begin to lose the bloom 
of youth. She has managed to 
preserve hers, however, as admir- 
ably as she manages to do every- 
thing else.’ 

‘But you must be mistaken,’ I 
persisted ; ‘ why, look at her hair!’ 
*I have,’ he answered, ‘ often.’ 

‘It is black as jet,’ I continued. 

‘ True.’ 

‘And yet you say she is fifty- 
five ?” 

‘I know her age—concerning 
that of her wig, I have no informa- 
tion ! 

‘Do you mean to tell me she 
wears a wig?’ I cried. 

‘Yes, but not a common wig. 
Like everything else she makes 
her own, it is unique. Her art 
is so perfect, that it seems more 
natural than nature. She is won- 
derful, magnificent, superb.’ 

And Herr Droigel rolled out 
these words in a tone of simple 
faith, holding up his hands the 
while, as if imploring Heaven to 
bear witness to his sincerity in ut- 
tering them. 

‘Who was the lady,’ I went on 
to inquire, ‘that was singing when 
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we got there, and who afterwards, 
when every one else was laughing 
and talking, sat apart looking over 
her music? You bowed to her.’ 

‘That lady —it pleases me to 
think you noticed her thus speci- 
ally —that lady is a saint. She 
sings in public, and is supposed to 
pray in private. She has solved 
the English puzzle of using her 
talents professionally, and being 
received almost on an equality in 
good society. In her way, she is 
cleverer than our old-young Hun- 
garian. She has found out prac- 
tically “how to make the best of 
both worlds,” as illustrious Mr. Bin- 
ney states theoretically is possible. 
She has the ear of Exeter Hall. 
The clergy consider her faultless— 
original sin, which is no fault of 
hers, alone excepted. She has the 
American aptitude for making mo- 
ney, andthe British talent of keeping 
it when made. She does not mix 
much with other artists. She is in 
the singing world, but not of it. 
No Sunday visiting for her. She 
receives not on that day, unless it 
may be a Dean or a Bishop, or 
some great lady. She goes to her 
parish church in the morning, and 
then occupies herself in signing 
copies all the afternoon. * An ad- 
mirable creature—“ a crown to her 
husband,” as the Wise Man says. 
Her royalties alone must be a pret- 
ty penny. We love not each other. 
She will sing not my songs. I— 
well, I—do not help her to pupils 
when a father or mother conde- 
scends to ask my advice. Her 
real name was Stubbs ; her father 
a carpenter at Peterborough. One 
of the clergy-in-waiting at the ca- 
thedral—canon is the word, is it 
not ?>—heard her voice, and got the 
organist to instruct it. She has 
lived under the wings of the Church 
ever since. With the approval of 
her patrons, she dropped the Stubbs, 
and came out as Miss Adela Haw- 
trey.’ 
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In describing this part of my 
life, I am vague and inconsequent 
of necessity, because it was some 
time before the places at which I 
appeared and the people I met 
formed themselves into sharp out- 
line before me. It was all so new 
to me that I felt like one who, hav- 
ing lived far from towns, is sud- 
denly set down in the midst of a 
crowded city. Everything seemed 
confused and unreal. Unaccus- 
tomed as I was to society and ex- 
citement, I walked through the first 
portion of my new existence like 
one in a dream. 

If I had ever imagined that when 
my public career began drudgery 
would be over, I should soon have 
been disabused of this impression. 

Not merely had I to work as 
hard as ever myself, but every one 
with whom I came in contact 
worked hard also. Singing, such 
as should please the multitude, was 
not intuitive. Nothing appalled 
me so much as the ceaseless study 
I beheld around me. Did we go 
to the house of an artiste, she was 
either learning herself or instruct- 
ing somebody else. Over rehears- 
als we slaved—I can use no other 
expression ; whilst we waited our 
turn to appear on the platform, we 
were poring over our music, hum- 
ming difficult passages, perfecting 
our pronunciation. 

Sunday, which might have been 
reserved for rest, was the favourite 
and appointed time for hearing 
new songs, for trying over part- 
music, for making acquaintances, 
for receiving visits, which all more 
or less partook of a business cha- 
racter. As little, perhaps, as Miss 
Hawtrey—who, by the way, was 
married, and the mother of four 
children—did I like this mode of 
keeping the day holy; but what 
could I do? I was in a vortex, 
which left no time for expostula- 
tion or for thought. I had sailed 
hitherto through quiet seas; and 
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in a moment, so it seemed to me, 
I was whirling round and round in 
a perfect maélstrom of excitement. 
What mission had I to set the 
world right? What power had I 
to keep myself right? I, who was 
surrounded on all hands by people 
holding either a different faith or 
no faith at all? 

Two or three times I ventured 
to hint to Herr Droigel that our 
manner of spending the first day 
in the week did not quite satisfy 
me ; but he put aside my objection 
with— 

‘My dear Annie, retain those 
sentiments ; they are holy, they 
belong to the best part of our hu- 
manity. Unfortunately we cannot 
always act up to our sentiments. 
Ah, what a world this would be 
were that possible! A certain 
number of people have to work 
on Sundays—clergymen, organists, 
choristers, policemen, engine-driv- 
ers, and singers. It is lamentable 
it should be necessary; but the 
fact remains. Happily it is not all 
the year round: once the season 
is over, we can be quiet and re- 
ligious as we like.’ 

It would have been a great 
change for Herr Droigel, had he 
liked to be the latter. Spite of his 
words in Alford churchyard, I had 
long been aware of that fact; but 
there was no use in seeming to 
take him at other than his own 
estimate. 

I was in the stream now, and 
had to go with the current. Our 
Sundays were a part and parcel of 
the unreality of my life. Often I 
wondered, when listening to a Ba- 
bel of tongues, or to a bit of prac- 
tice from an opera, whether it was 
myself who stood in the midst of 
that throng or another—the Annie 
Trenet of days that seemed hun- 
dreds of years distant, or a change- 
ling who, having surreptitiously en- 
tered that little cottage overlooking 
the Love, had performed freaks of 
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which no true Motfield would 
have been guilty — freaks ending 
in this. 

And what struck me with the 
greatest wonder was, that whilst I 
had an unceasing sense of wrong- 
doing oppressing me, no one else 
had. In my Pharisaism, if it were 
necessary to do the thing at all, I 
would have done it in secret. Like 
the lady who told her little boy to 
play his marbles in the back yard— 
which order elicited the inquiry 
whether it were not Sunday there— 
I should scarcely have elected to 
make our performances public. But 
no one appeared to dream there 
was anything to be ashamed of. 

It was business, as Herr Droigel 
said ; and if there were work to be 
done, there was no reason why the 
windows should be closed and the 
doors barred whilst the work was 
in progress. 

What the neighbours thought of 
it troubled me at first; but I soon 
understood that on much lower 
grounds than religious scruples no 
one who was strait-laced would rent 
a house next door to a professional 
musician. 

After all, who would like to hear 
Beethoven’s sonatas for eight hours 
a day? and pianoforte practice is 
soothing as laudanum compared to 
vocal, 

Sometimes my senses seemed 
leaving me amid the musical confu- 
sion in which we lived. 

‘You do not appear to like this 
much,’ said Herr Droigel to me, as 
one lovely night we walked home 
together; ‘and yet I have a memory 
of hearing consistent Annie once 
remark that she was so fond of mu- 
sic, she could listen to it for ever.’ 

‘I spoke without knowledge 
then,’ Ianswered. ‘One may like 
good living, and yet still not care 
to be eating perpetually. It seems 
to me we are like cooks in a 
kitchen—seeing, smelling, tasting 
perpetually. I thought this even- 
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ing what a blessing deafness would 
prove.’ 

‘Ah, you mean when that new 
tenor was making such a diabolic 
noise.’ 

‘Then, and all the time. Ifthe 
public lived, moved, and had their 
being to the sound of music as we 
have, they would never go to a 
concert, and the opera-housesmight 
be closed.’ 

‘And yet,’ he replied, ‘I dare 
affirm you were the only ennuyed 
individual present. Music is the 
business of artistes. Some day you 
will take an interest as keen in busi- 
ness as they do.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ I said. 

* For certain,’ he answered; ‘ and 
it will not be long before that time 
arrives. You will have to work 
hard to catch up to the singers more 
old, more experienced, than you; 
and when you are older and have 
learned much, you will have to go 
on learning to prevent the young 
singers catching up and passing 
you.’ 

To this I made no reply. The 
view presented of my employments 
through life did not seem particu- 
larly captivating. 

It was whilst incidents and per- 
sons were flitting past me in the 
misty uncertain manner I have tried 
to describe, that my uncle Isaac 
arrived in London. 

He came unexpectedly, to me at 
least, and our meeting was in this 
wise. 

A hot close day had been suc- 
ceeded by a still more sultry even- 
ing. Every window in our house 
was set wide open to catch any 
stray breath of air which might be 
wandering about; but nonechanced 
to be abroad. It was an evening 
when to live seemed difficult, and 
to sing impossible ; and yet I stood 
before the glass taking a farewell 
glance at myself before appearing 
before that public which would, I 
believe, go to a ball or a theatre if 
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the thermometer stood at two hun- 
dred in the shade. 

That friend of Herr Droigel, who, 
at a very early period of my Lon- 
don experience, had spoken of the 
Professor's birthday garments, was 
giving his concert of the season, 
and we were to assist in making it 
go off well. 

He was not a public singer him- 
self, but a celebrated teacher. He 
was petted by the aristocracy. It 
was ‘the thing’ to take lessons 
from him at a fabulous price per 
ten minutes. Young ladies, whose 
performances might have made any 
one with an ear for music gnash his 
teeth, passed muster—were indeed 
made much of in stately country 
houses—because they were pupils 
of Signor Dellar. 

Had any one mentioned their 
names in that connection to Signor 
Dellar, he would have said with a 
languid drawl, 

‘I have heard them sing.’ 

Rare indeed were the instances 
when Dellarroused himselfto teach, 
which most probably was the rea- 
son of his popularity: one of the 
reasons, to speak more correctly, 
since his indolence, insolence, ex- 
tortionate charges, no doubt ex- 
ercised the charm of novelty on 
those accustomed to consider teach- 
ers of any kind mere cattle to be 
driven. 

Be this as it may, however, Del- 
lar’s career had been a triumph— 
such a triumph, in fact, that he 
could afford to be generous, and 
when off guard, occasionally jovial. 

In the earlier part of his career 
Droigel had stood his friend, and 
Dellar was not ungrateful. The 
consequence of all this being, so 
far as his acts concerned me, that, 
spite of his being very particular 
as to the artistes who appeared at 
his concerts, he was graciously 
pleased to observe that if Droigel’s 
baby would sing one ofhis, Dellar’s, 
songs, he should be gratified. Not 


more than Droigel, however—for 
that I can answer. 

‘The créme de la crime would 
praise his Annie,’ he declared; ‘the 
lean dowagers, the well-developed 
mammas, the daughters so charm- 
ing, all would be secured at a coup.’ 

If I did my part—and he hated 
himself for that ‘if’ which suggest- 
ed a distrust he did not feel—my 
name would within a week appear 
on the piano of every fashionable 
drawing-room in the United King- 
dom. 

In imagination, Herr Droigel 
already beheld me presented, in 
bold letters, to the British aris- 
tocracy thus : 


9n Silent Hours. 
SONG. 


Composed, and by permission dedicated to 
Lady Muriel Brooks, 
BY 


THEODORE DELLAR, 
Sung by Miss TRENET. 


‘Ah, my child, he said, with a 
mournful shake of his head, ‘ what 
a future might not be yours if, with 
the divine gift of voice, you were 
but possessed with a mortal pas- 
sion for fame !’ 

‘So I am,’ I answered; ‘I want 
to receive more applause than Miss 
Hawtrey.’ 

‘Good, good!’ exclaimed my 
master, laughing approvingly ; ‘ go 
and get thee ready, little maiden, 
and the slipper shall yet be fitted 
to thy foot ; Cinderella and Droi- 
gel’s child shall come to great hon- 
our.’ 

Thus it came about I was dress- 
ed on that particular evening in all 
my best, and ready in good time 
to start with Herr Droigel for the 
concert-room. 

We were early, but there had 
been previous arrivals, and I found 
myself amongst quite a crowd of 
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artistes listening to the usual Babel 
of tongues and confusion of lan- 
guages. Therewas the prima donna 
of the opposition Opera-house— 
talking to her was a new tenor, who 
had made his bow to an English 
audience for the first time that sea- 
son—ah, how smooth and sweet 
flowed on the soft Italian utter- 
ances in contrast to the German 
gabble that came from a group on 
my right hand! 

There was a lady whose dress 
seemed to occupy the whole room. 
At first, I thought her beautiful, but 
a nearer view dispelled thisillusion. 
She was sighing and gasping, and 
uttering the word ‘ Ach!’ in every 
possible tone of misery. 

Droigel asked her what was the 
matter, and she told him she had 
no voice—no ; not one note—she 
had caught a cold so fearful ; and 
then she laid her hand upon an 
acre of neck made white as snow 
by judicious art, and sighed again. 

‘We have all colds,’ she went on, 
‘all, except Mademoiselle Hawtrey, 
and she never has a cold, and is 
never out of voice, and never dis- 
composed. Bah! look at her.’ 

And we did look at that estim- 
able lady, who with calm face and 
smooth manner was asking Signor 
Dellar some questions concerning 
a song she held in her hand. She 
hummed a passage in it, to ascer- 
tain if her reading were correct. 

‘That is not right, I am sure,’ 
said Herr Droigel’s Hungarian 
friend, never pausing in her onward 
passage to utter this pleasant re- 
mark, but flinging it, Parthian- 
like, behind her. 

Miss Hawtrey raised her eye- 
brows and looked at Signor Dellar. 
But the strong-minded lady proved 
right. The reading was not cor- 
rect; and here, at the outset of 
the evening, were the elements for 
a crash amongst the harmony. 

Such a Babel—in one corner the 
lady with the hundred yards of 
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tulle, trying at once to save her 
skirts from damage, and to perfect 
herself in the words of an English, 
or rather a Scotch ballad—which, 
utterly indifferent to the confusion 
around, she rehearsed out loud, 

Anything like that recitation I 
never heard. She enlisted me into 
the service, and I did my best to 
put her right, but it was useless, as 
she immediately went wrong. 

‘The, not ze—and for, not four,’ 
exclaimed the Hungarian, so close 
at her ear that she dropped the 
music and with a tragic expression 
placed both hands on her heart. 

* Mein Gott,’ she said to me, ‘ dat 
woman she is awful. No, not for no 
money would I have her energy, it 
is dreadful ; and then, with a heart- 
rending sigh and little husky cough, 
she turned once again to her task. 

At last the concert began ; there 
was nothing in the opening piece 
to interest any of us, and so we re- 
mained in our room, hearing every 
now and then some tremendous 
bang on the piano and the cries of 
a violin in acutest agony. 

*Dere, dat is over at last, and a 
goot thing too,’ said my companion ; 
‘de next is a quartette. Who sings? 
—O, I see.’ 

After that there was a move; we 
all crowded as close to the door 
leading to the stage as we could 
get, in order to hear the ‘bright 
particular star.’ 

She sang magnificently. ‘ But she 
is not—no, she is not Serlini,’ ob- 
served Herr Droigel ; for which re- 
mark the new tenor at once took 
him to task. 

‘I should think not,’ said the 
gentleman scornfully, in rapid Ita- 
lian. ‘I should hope not—her voice 
is a miracle—herself perfection. 
Serlini! and here, at a loss how to 
express his contempt for that popu- 
lar favourite, he began to wander 
amongst the names of all the saints 
contained in his calendar, and 
called upon them to witness how 
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superior was the Countess to any- 
thing which had ever gone before 
or ever could come after her. 

For a time Drogiel listened, then 
he broke out in German ; and not 
the less terrible was his wrath to 
hear uttered in that language, be- 
cause he was obliged to speak al- 
most in a whisper. 

Like a torrent he swept on. What 
did the tenor know about music or 
singing, or acting, or—bah ! Serlini 
needed no knight to tilt for her— 
England, Europe, the world, were 
her admirers; all nations shrined 
her in their hearts. She was the 
prima donna—not of a season, 
but of all time—not of one country, 
but of every land. 

‘For heaven’s sake, be quiet,’ 
said the Hungarian, at this junc- 
ture seizing his arm; ‘the house 
will hear you; which indeed was 
rationally probable, seeing the 
singer was at that moment ex- 
ecuting a cadenza to the delight 
of an audience so still that they 
seemed almost to hold their breath 
to listen ; and Signor Dellar—hands 
suspended over the piano, waiting 
for her to come to earth again— 
was looking anxiously and angrily 
towards the curtain, behind which 
we stood peeping. 

What a storm of applause! It 
filled the room like a strong wind ; 
it sank, and then began again, over 
and over. Vainly Madame la Com- 
tesse tried to leave the platform. 
The audience would not hear of 
it; there is a moment’s dead si- 
lence, and through the stillness 
her notes rang out; and we, who 
being singers ourselves might have 
been supposed slightly indifferent 
to the singing of another, listened 
spell-bound. 

‘ Everything must sound flat after 
that,’ said Miss Hawtrey with a 
pretty modesty. ‘I wish I had not 
to sing to-night.’ 

*So do I,’ exclaimed the Hun- 
garian, and at this there was a 


titter, because her words, though 
apparently innocent, held a double 
meaning, which we understood per- 
fectly. 

‘We could not spare you, Ma- 
dame,’ said Herr Droigel gallantly ; 
which I thought was going a little 
too far, and so most imprudently 
tried to say something civil to 
Miss Hawtrey. 

*I do not think I have the plea- 
sure of your acquaintance,’ she re- 
marked, and turned her back upon 
me. 

‘I should think the pleasure of 
that acquaintance would be all on 
one side, like some people’s reci- 
procity,” murmured an Irishman 
with a rich brogue, and of course 
we tittered again. 

There is no place in the world 
where the sense of weariness is so 
great, and the sense of thankful- 
ness for even a very small joke so 
keen, as in the artistes’ room. If the 
joke have a flavour of personal bit- 
terness, it is naturally relished all 
the more. 

After the prima donna, and by 
way of a sensible break between 
her and the next vocalist, came a 
pianoforte solo; then singer suc- 
ceeded to singer. The Hungarian, 
who, having been engaged in a 
sharp passage of words with an im- 
practicable bass, who had ventured 
to disagree with her, left us with 
the expression of a devil, and was 
next moment smiling like an angel 
to the audience ; Miss Hawtry, who 
was received with enthusiasm as an 
old and established favourite ; the 
tenor, who took part in a trio; my 
friend, who had forgotten the pro- 
nunciation of every word—which 
was of the less consequence, as no 
human being could hear a distinct 
syllable ; then ten minutes interval 
—during which we had most of us 
wine, a few of us water; then a 
general shaking-out of dresses on 
the part of the ladies, and much 
contemplation of themselves in mir- 
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rors on the part of the gentlemen ; 
then the performances reopened 
with a duet ; and then— 

‘Courage, Annie!’ said Herr 
Droigel. 

As we passed Miss Hawtrey, I 
saw her touch her companion the 
tenor, who looked at me with an 
amused smile, whilst she kept her 
eyes fixed on my face with an inso- 
lent stare. 

‘You are trying to make me 
nervous,’ I thought. ‘Well, we 
shall see; and with heightened 
colour, my head held a little more 
erect than usual, I passed on. 

The audience was in high good- 
humour. No person except a singer 
can have an idea of the difference 
it makes whether those who have 
preceded her have been good or the 
reverse. So far the concert had 
proved exceptionally successful. 
The vocalists and instrumentalists 
had done their best, the selections 
were judicious, the accompanying 
simply perfection ; and the conse- 
quence of all this was that when I 
appeared on the platform there 
arose such a tempest of clapping, 
that I had to curtsey an exceptional 
number of times, and Droigel was 
obliged to pause before commenc- 
ing the accompaniment. 

Then I opened my music—I could 
sing without it; but the sheet gave 
me a sort of artificial courage—and 
began. 

The song was simply exquisite. 
It is one that to this day sells in 
that mysterious manner in which 
some old songs do sell, though no 
human being can imagine who buys 
them. It was a simple melody, 
linked to charming words; and I 
suppose I must have sung it well, 
for the applause which followed was 
sufficient to have made Miss Haw- 
trey’s heart stand still with amaze- 
ment. 

‘You have made them weep,’ 
said Droigel, as, proud and happy, 
he followed me down the steps and 
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behind the curtain, where stood 
Dellar radiant with delight. 

‘I could kiss you, child; you 
are a marvel,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ but 
you will have to go onagain—do not 
you hear them ?” 

I did hear them ; I was not deaf; 
and the clapping was louder than 
ever when I, led on by the Signor, 
reappeared to make my curtsey. 
That was not, however, all they 
wanted. 

‘The last two verses,’ said Del- 
lar in a hurried whisper; and he 
seated himself at the piano, in or- 
der to save time and prevent con- 
fusion. 

He did not accompany so well 
as Droigel ; but what mattered that? 
I was warm to my work, and could 
have sung just as well without any 
instrument at all. 

I had won my spurs that night; 
I knew it, I felt it. The ball was 
at my feet, the full goblet at my 
lips. Yes, I had done all, and 
more than all my most sanguine 
friends had ever prophesied. 

The hearts of the people were 
touched. I, Annie ‘Trenet, had 
done it: I had brought tears to 
eyes I might never look into—sent 
never-to-be-forgotten sounds into 
ears no spoken word of mine might, 
save in song, ever reach. I was 
triumphant; I felt almost delirious 
in my joy as I walked back into 
the artistes’ room, clapping and 
applause still following my return- 
ing steps. 

‘I beg to congratulate you most 
heartily,’ said Miss Hawtrey, rising 
and coming to meet me. 

Whilst 1 was answering her with 
what grace I might, some one said 
sarcastically, ‘‘The king is dead; 
long live the king!’ and she winced 
and turned white, as though she 


‘had received a blow. 


Just then Herr Droigel came 
hurrying up to me. 

‘Put on your wraps, dear child, 
and let us get away. Thou art 
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tired, and there’s yet another plea- 
sure for thee.’ 

I clasped my fur tippet—in those 
days jackets were not—drewa hood 
over my head, and slipped my hand 
into his arm. 

We descended the stairs, thread- 
ed the passages, and gained the 
vestibule of the private entrance. 

‘What is it?’ I had panted out 
as he hurried me along. 

Now he answered : 

‘Who is that ?” 

A man stood near the doorway 
in the shadow. I could not see 
his face, but I guessed who it was 
in a moment. 

‘Uncle Isaac!’ I cried; and as 
he stretched out his arms, I flung 
mine round his neck, and kissed 
him over and over again. 


‘I am so glad—so glad! was 
all I could say. 

‘And so am I,’ he replied. ‘O, 
Nannie, if my mother could but 
have lived to come with me and 
hear you sing as you sang to- 
night !’ 

‘Do you think she would have 
liked it?’ I asked. 

‘Liked it! I suppose, Nan, I 
ought to be ashamed to confess, 
but I am not; I have been crying 
like a child.’ 

All this time Herr Droigel stood 
apart, blowing his nose ostenta- 
tiously. 

‘Was not Droigel right ?’ he said 
as we drove home all together, shak- 
ing his fist in the face of some ima- 
ginary antagonist. ‘Was he not, 
you just tell me that? Ha? 
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My mind can make no answer to my mind, 
Searching my love for reasons-—this or that >— 
But breaks down wall and barrier that go flat, 

Only to open upon the dark behind ; 

My whole soul, going over, seems to wind 
In mazy passages of doubtful end, 

Where no light serves me, nor is any friend 

To help as helpful strangers guide the blind. 


And yet outside myself at times I hear 
A vocal murmur afar of dim reply 

To a dimmer questioning, and sometimes clear 
Sharp voices, rolling closer, rise so high, 

I linger quivering till all these be past, 

And hear her murmuring voice alone at last. 





BABU NANA’S VENGEANCE. 


——>— 


PRECISION as to dates is not 
called for where legends are con- 
cerned. It is sufficient to say that 
in the days when Lalla Rookh en- 
camped beneath the peepul and 
orange groves of Hussain Abdaul, 
Babu Nana was still occupying 
his comfortable cell on the hill- 
top hard by. Asa Hindoo, depend 
upon it the holy man looked down 
with much contempt at that large 
gathering of Mahometan nobles. 
Their magnificence and proud 
joyous bearing must have been a 
severe trial tohim. As the evening 
breezes wafted upwards to his eyrie 
home the tinkling of lutes, and of 
the dancing girls’ armlets, the sa- 
voury smell of feastings, and the 
smoke of a thousand watch-fires, 
we can fancy how the worthy fel- 
low was wrathful, perhaps even a 
little discontented ; but always in a 
dignified way, as befitted so pious 
a man. 

His white temple is still to be 
seen on the mountain-top, but it is 
empty. Babu Nana, after having 
lived there for several centuries, a 
happy man and universally respect- 
ed, is as much a thing of the past 
as many other saints whose lives 
have been written to show what 
wonders holy men were once ca- 
pable of working without the slight- 
est effort. 

Seated beneath the pleasant val- 
ley’s thick foliage, near a tank where 
shoals of great fat highly-venerated 
carp disported themselves joyously, 
where the sunshine was farther tem- 
pered by a quaint old temple’s 
richly-wrought walls and arches, I 
heard the local legend of which 
Babu Nana is the hero. It wasa 


half-naked fakir, gaunt and ghastly- 
looking, his long hair bound in 
plaits turban-wise across his fore- 
head, who for my mind’s improve- 
ment told the old-world tale. 

It seems that there was a time 
when to have lived at Hussain 
Abdaul without believing in its pet 
saint Babu Nana would have been 
not only highly dangerous, but im- 
possible. His fame was so wide- 
spread, that even travellers from 
distant parts of the country would 
come and place their offerings at 
his feet. Every one in those days 
cast reverential glances up-turned 
to where his white dome glittered 
in the sunlight. At night a small 
twinkling light he always kept 
burning aroused the gratitude of 
weary, footsore travellers, and told 
them the night-halting place was 
nigh, with its cool shade of trees 
and its rippling water. Remember 
we are in sun-stricken lands, where 
shade and water have more im- 
portant signification than in our 
own colder regions. 

There was not a dissenter in the 
valley. Babu Nana reigned omni- 
potent, and his doctrine was un- 
disputed. Not one of his parishion- 
ers, under the combined influence 
of love and fear, ever failed, at least 
once a week, to climb up the steep 
narrow pathway that led among 
rocks and briers to his comfortable 
dwelling. They would tell him 
the gossip of the valley, say their 
prayers to him, take a smoke of his 
hookah, see if he wanted anything, 
and come back to exult over the 
high degree of familiar friendship 
entertained towards them by the 
valley’s patron saint. It was an 
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enviable existence, as my friend the 
fakir allowed, with a sigh of mourn- 
ful envy. The Babu’s prophecies 
had not often been unfulfilled, but 
when this was the case he was ne- 
ver wanting for a good reason to 
account for their failure. No one in 
the village could read or write, there 
were plenty of pretty girls who had 
no secret from the worthy seer and 
saint, and his duties were light. 
These chiefly consisted in looking 
down smilingly on the fields, that 
their fruits might be rich in harvest 
time, and accepting fragments from 
their produce for so doing. He 
would curse also occasionally; but 
as he charged rather heavy for this 
item, it was seldom called for; in 
short, nowhere could have been 
found a happier, more contented 
population, or a more accommodat- 
ing and in every way respectable 
saint. Those halcyon days should 
have lasted for ever; but, alas, no 
man, though a good and a saintly 
one, can always count upon Fate ! 
Fortune’s wheel will persist in turn- 
ing for every one, even for worthy 
people who would like, and are 
entitled by their virtues, to be al- 
lowed to put on the break when 
they find their lot cast in pleasant 
places and want to stop where they 
are. It is distressing to relate, but 
a serpent crawled at last into Babu 
Nana’s paradise. 

One fine morning of early spring 
this patriarch of the hill-top was en- 
joying his first after-breakfast hoo- 
kah, and the sensation of what a 
pleasant world it is when the sun 
is shining joyously, and we have 
everything our own way. As the 
gray smoke circled in small spiral 
curves round his head, mingling 
with the long tresses of his blue- 
stained beard, thus the aged man 
soliloquised amidst the frequent 
eructations of repletion, which, ac- 
cording to the etiquette ofthat land, 
show the well-fed, well-bred man. 

‘Great is the supreme Buddha, 
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may his name be blessed! Though 
but his slave, am I not also great 
in virtue and in wisdom? Here 
the good man chuckled. ‘I never 
defrauded, because in my whole life 
I have never known want. I like 
incense and fragrant flowers, san- 
dal, betel leaves, flesh of aquatic 
and other animals, white boiled 
rice, and yellow cow-butter, and 
all that can be enjoyed by mortal 
man; and I get them supplied—I 
may say liberally supplied—free of 
cost. May my faculties be preserv- 
ed, and may I commit no errors ! 

‘I am not one of those devils 
who sit on rocks, eating men’s 
flesh. I am a merciful lord to the 
vassals who sit beneath the shadow 
of my footstool. Ha, wending up 
the mountain, I see coming that 
aged mother of demons, Nourdee 
of the foul tongue, followed by some 
of her lying-lipped gossips. They 
ascend too quickly to be laden with 
the bags of paddy, which have been 
for some time due. I must receive 
them coldly if they come empty- 
handed, and put their shrivelled 
faces to shame.’ 

While that holy man was sitting 
thus, calmly sunning himself, wrapt 
in genial reveries, and conscious of 
nothing but pleasant self-important 
thoughts, dire events were taking 
place in the valley below. No won- 
der the aged Nourdee and her gos- 
sips hastened up the hill-side with a 
degree of agility of which their old 
limbs would scarce have been sup- 
posed capable. A prophet of a new 
faith had appeared in the village, 
and for the first time ran through 
Hussain Abdaul horrid whispers, 
stirring up its inhabitants to revolt 
against their hitherto universally- 
recognised conscience-keeper and 
his doctrines. 

Of course Babu Nana possessed 
the usual good-natured friends— 
even saints are not free from that in- 
fliction—and equally ofcourse they 
had thought it only kind and neigh- 
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bourly just to step up and be the 
first to tell him anything disagree- 
able and adverse to his interest 
that might be going on; arriving 
too, as good-natured friends usual- 
ly succeed in doing, just at the time 
aman is the least prepared to bear 
up against evil tidings. It is all very 
well for modern prelates, who only 
live their seventy or eighty years, to 
preach toleration, and to set a good 
example to their flocks by consci- 
entiously carrying out the practice 
of it; to smile on dissent and pray 
for good to befall every one, to for- 
give as they hope to be forgiven. 
Some allowances, however, must be 
made for the indignation of a holy 
man, who, after having for hun- 
dreds of years enjoyed full control 
over several hundred consciences, 
after having lived comfortably, sup- 
ported by the toils and the tithes 
of his obedient and all-believing 
parishioners, has to hear that a new 
prophet has sprung up, whose very 
first prophecies are concerning the 
approaching dissolution of a re- 
spectable old faith which has been 
found to work well both for its pre- 
ceptors and followers for so many 
long years. 

* He only came last night,’ began 
Nourdee, breathless, ‘and yet he 
has managed to convert the farrier 
and the tussaldar’s head - groom. 
The man must be possessed of the 
evil glance.’ 

‘He has a purse and a conch hung 
on his shoulders, and pleases the 
people by distributing handfuls of 
parched grain. May he who sold 
it to him be accursed ! gasped an- 
other. 

‘ Tears fell in streams all over my 
limbs when I saw him look menac- 
ingly in this direction,’ yelped a 
third ; availing herself of the old 
priest’s abstraction to finish off his 
hookah for him. 

It was bad enough to hear that a 
rival was near his hill; but to be 
told that the intruder was tolerated 
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—notstoned, nor flayed, nor roasted 
alive—was too much, Yet it was a 
terrible fact. But to be told it just 
after breakfast on a fine morning 
in May, was very hard, as every 
one must allow. Yes, Govind, the 
great founder of the Sikh religion, 
was on his travels, taking his new 
heresy with him; and, as the old 
ladies had truly said, he was at that 
moment resting from his journey at 
the village of Hussain Abdaul. Se- 
veral shrivelled old fingers directed 
Babu Nana’s troubled gaze to a 
group of figures collected beneath 
some trees in the plain below, where 
the man of new-fangled notions was 
delivering an address to half the 
old women of the hamlet. New pro- 
phets would stand a bad chance if, 
it were not for old women. Shades 
of Buddha and Vishnu, could it be? 
And all this to be going on at the 
very foot of his hill, his own parti- 
cular hill! It was a fine opportu- 
nity for good-natured friends to 
exult; and no doubt those of the 
Babu made the best of it, paying 
off their spiritual master for a lot of 
old scores in the way of taxes and 
penances that he had imposed for 
their souls’ good. No doubt the 
good priest, on hearing these dire 
tidings, thought ruefully about pro- 
verbs relating to ‘new brooms; 
but he was a man of energy; so, 
after a few moments devoted to 
undivided astonishment, a few to 
deep disgust, a few to pious cursing, 
and a few more to reflection, he 
proceeded to action. 

‘Art thou come, blockhead, to 
fight with thy master, who was born 
long before thy vile existence was 
evercontemplated? By the lotus- 
throned goddess of riches, but thou 
shalt rue the day! If this does not 
settle thee for ever, I will take thee 
by thy legs and dash thy head to 
pieces, and throw thine eyes to the 
vultures, that every one may see 
what thou art and what / am.’ 
Having thus said he detached with 
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the greatest ease an enormous block 
of granite from the hill-top—huge 
enough, as the fakir told me, to 
have made the dome ot a favourite 
queen’s tomb. Afterhaving takena 
deliberate aim at Govind’s yellow 
turban, just discernible above some 
myrtle-bushes, and his crowd of ad- 
mirers, the aged seer hurled his mis- 
sile with the skill of an athlete and 
the force of a catapult, to crush the 
opposition priest, his listeners, and 
heresy all together. ‘And serve 
them right too!’ said his comfort- 
ers in chorus, as they sat enjoy- 
ing themselves round the hermit’s 
hookah. 

Pity a plan so admirably con- 
ceived and well acted upon should 
not have met with the success it 
deserved! Set a saint ‘to catch a 
saint! Govind, as he saw the huge 
rock come rumbling and tumbling 
down the hill’s side, in the most 
graceful manner, without leaving 
unfinished a beautiful metaphor in 
his address, in the midst of which 
it found him, merely raised his 
hand. Not only was he able 
by such simple means to stop, 
before it could hurt any one, the 
stone which his enemy had hurled, 
but he fixed it for ever to the spot 
where it was meant to crush him. 
Not content with this, but as a final 
grand effect, he caused (with what 
object his admirers do not reveal) 
a spring of beautifully clear water, 
stocked all ready with live carp, to 
gush from the foot of it. The fish 


of the present day in the sacred 
tank claim, it it needless to relate, 
an undoubted descent from those 
heaven-born ancestors. We can 
imagine the rest: general conver- 
sion, innumerable offerings, cho- 
ruses of admiration, and the laying 
of the first stone of a temple, whose 
architectural splendour should com- 
memorate the marvels which had 
taken place there. 

There can be no doubt as to the 
truth of all this, as the original block 
of stone is still to be seen, with the 
marks of a hand imprinted upon it. 
From its base still springs the 
pure water which the prophet sum- 
moned from the before dry flank of 
the rock. No one seems to know 
or care much what became of Babu 
Nana. 

Thespot is still very lovely. Nour- 
mahal’s tomb, with its two tall cy- 
press-trees, like gigantic sentinels, 
that Lalla Rookh looked upon, 
still moulders slowly and becoming- 
ly. Weird-looking fakirs squat la- 
zily about the tank, feeding the fish 
while smoking the pipe of peace. 
Priests of Govind’s doctrine, as they 
lazily flap the flies from their sacred 
volume, drawl out in nasal tones 
long sentences of his doctrine. But, 
alas, his turn to be ousted has now 
arrived. The faringhee eat beef 
beneath the shady groves, where 
once the mildest punishment for 
bullock slaughter was death. 

The shade of Babu Nana is 
avenged ! 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘O, pa dear, will you take me up 
to town to-day? Ido so want to 
see the flower-show at Chiswick ; 
and I’m sure this will be the best 
day ofthe season. Surely you can 
give up the office forone day. Do 
let us take a holiday together at the 
flower-show, there’s a good pa!’ and 
the large violet eyes looked up with 
a pleading look which few could 
have resisted. 

The speaker was Minnie Wilmot, 
the person sheaddressed was Chaun- 
cey Wilmot, her father, and the 
scene of the conversation was the 
pleasant breakfast-room of the lat- 
ter’s house in the town of Chel- 
bridge, some thirty miles from Lon- 


don. It was morning, the morning 
of a glorious day in the early sum- 


mer. The folding-window of the 
apartment looked on a large and 
well-kept garden at the back of the 
house, and through the slightly- 
open sashes came a pleasant air, 
laden with the fresh dewy fragrance 
of rose and honeysuckle and mig- 
nonette. The breakfast equipage 
still stood upon the table ; but the 
meal was evidently finished, and 
father and daughter stood together 
on the rug before the empty grate. 
Mr. Wilmot was leisurely pulling 
on his gloves ; Minnie, dressed in 
plain white muslin, and looking 
fresh and bright and sunny as the 
glorious May morning itself, leant 
lovingly on her father’s shoulder, 
and gazed with irresistible witchery 
into his face. 

Shall we take the opportunity of 
attempting to sketch her portrait? 
Alas! we feel that no sketch of ours 
can do anything like justice to the 
charming original. We may enu- 


merate her charms, we may describe 
the rich glory of golden hair which 
rippled over her broad low brow, 
and, caught together by a blue rib- 
bon behind, descended in a luxuti- 
ant mass of curls down her back ; 
the soft, large, dark-blue eyes, deep- 
ening into the darkest violet ; the 
saucy little nose, just the slightest 
in the world refroussé; the small, 
exquisitely-shaped, rosebud mouth ; 
the little dimpled chin, beneath 
which the faintest germ of a double 
was already perceptible ; the volup- 
tuously rounded but perfectly grace- 
ful figure—we may describe all 
these ; but to give an idea of the 
indefinable charm and fascination 
which hovered over the counten- 
ance, to give an idea of its ever- 
varying expression, to give an idea 
of the perennial spring of emotion 
ever gushing up in that sentimental 
little heart, and reflecting itself, in 
endless variation, on those marvel- 
lously mobile features, to give an 
idea of the exuberant life, the sunny 
spirit, the verve, the charming naiveté 
visible in every motion and gesture 
of that gracefully rounded little 
figure—ah, thisis beyond our power! 
We can but hint at these ; but none 
who had not seen her could form a 
notion of her witching beauty. 
Chauncey Wilmot was the prin- 
cipal solicitor of Chelbridge. His 
practice, which he had inherited 
from his father, was compact, 
select, required little hard work to 
manage, and brought in a liberal 
income ; and Oaklands, the name 
of his residence, which also he had 
inherited from his father, was as 
handsome a place as any one might 
have wished for, at once comfort- 
able, commodious, cosy, and luxuri- 
ous. Anyonemight reasonably have 
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concluded that Chauncey Wilmot 
must have been a perfectly happy 
and contented man. 

Little versed in human nature 
they who would have thus conclud- 
ed. Chauncey Wilmot was but 
human; and, perfect as his lot 
might appear, he was not quite con- 
tent with it. His ambition was to 
forsake the working world for the 
selecter ranks of the upper ten ; to 
enter the county society, not mere- 
ly as ‘my man of business’ to all 
the county magnates, but as one of 
themselves—in short, to raise him- 
self to the position of head of a 
genuine county family. Whyshould 
he not do this, could he only afford 
to dispense with his profession? 
He was of as blue blood as the 
proudest of his neighbours, be- 
ing descended, through a younger 
branch, from a family as old as the 
Conquest. Why should he not re- 
turn to that position, could he only 
render himself independent of his 
profession? With this object in 
view, he set to work to realise a for- 
tune: not by the slow tedious 
mode of steady, unwearing toil and 
economy—life was too short for 
that— but by a more rapid and 
dashing method; a method more 
in harmony with his sanguine and 
impulsive character. He launched 
into the troubled and treacherous 
sea of speculation, at first timidly 
and hesitatingly ; but as success 
crowned his. ventures, gradually 
striking out more daringly, till he 
had become a speculator on a vast 
scale, sustaining on an originally 
not very large capital a huge super- 
structure of ventures which, should 
they prove successful, would speed- 
ily pour a golden shower at his feet; 
but the failure at a critical moment 
of any one of which would bring 
the whole edifice crashing about 
his ears. As yet, whether owing to 
prudence or to luck, he had been 
uniformly successful, and he anti- 
cipated an early day when he would 
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be able to retire from the working 
world with a fortune commensurate 
with the position which he coveted. 

Chauncey Wilmot was a widower. 
Many years before, while Minnie 
was yet a little crawling baby, his 
wife had been taken from him, 
and he had never married again. 
Thenceforth all his care was for his 
daughter, who occupied her mo- 
ther’s place in his heart; and for 
her sake, much more than for his 
own, were his ambitious plans con- 
ceived. 

The attachment between Chaun- 
cey Wilmot and his only child was 
unusually strong. Companions to- 
gether from the girl’s birth, their 
affection did not seem so much that 
of father and daughter as of inti- 
mate friends. In her childhood 
her father had been Minnie’s chief 
playmate, entering into all the fun 
apparently with as much gusto as 
herself. In her girlhood he had 
been the ever-ready accomplice in 
all her schemes of fun, frolic, or 
mischief; and now that she was 
just budding into womanhood, he 
was ever the sympathising confi- 
dant of every plan and project 
which passed through her giddy 
little head. They were rather like 
brother and sister, like intimate 
and confidential friends, than like 
parent and child. 

Minnie had just read in the 
morning paper a notice of the 
flower-show at Chiswick that day, 
and in her usual impulsive fashion 
had at once proposed a visit to it. 
But for once her father was obliged 
to refuse her request. 

‘No, no, child,’ he said gently, 
in reply to her coaxing request ; 
‘not to-day. I really couldn’t leave 
the office to-day. I’m expecting 
urgent business which I must at- 
tend to personally, and at once. 
But never mind, little birdie. We'll 
have a famous holiday together be- 
fore long.’ 

*O, you naughty, naughty pa! 
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exclaimed the girl, affecting a little 
pout. ‘Can’t you leave that dread- 
ful office for even a single day? I 
declare you are becoming just a re- 
gular old miser, like that disagree- 
able person who lived on two suet 
dumplings a week, and died worth 
a million. It’s no good whatever, 
sir, being so avaricious. You know 
what what’s-his-name says — the 
Vicar of Wakefield or somebody, 
you know—that delightful person 
who played a flute all over Europe, 
and “ wrote like an angel and talk- 
ed like poor poll.” You know what 
he says: “Man wants but little 
here below, nor wants that little 
long.” I’m sure it’s a beautiful 
sentiment.’ 

‘Admirable, my little philoso- 
pheress, admirable—for a poet, but 
scarce suited forthe practical world. 
Poor Goldsmith himself, with his 
endless pecuniary difficulties, was 
not a very encouraging example. 
Pray can you tell me the figure of 
that “little” which is the limit of 
man’s wants ?” 

*O, ever so little! I’msure ever 
so little would do for me.’ 

‘Say fifty pounds a year?” 

‘O, pshaw, pa! You know I 
don’t understand anything about 
those odious figures. Perhaps fifty, 
perhaps five hundred. I’m sure I 
can’t say.’ 

‘Well, let’s try and reckon it up 
in kind. I suppose this “little” 
which limits man’s wants does not 
include silver plate ?’ 

* Why, pa, how absurd a question ! 
Of course it does. You surely 
wouldn’t have me eat with those 
dreadful iron forks!’ 

‘It also includes such little table 
luxuries—early vegetables, game, 
and suchlike—as happen to be in 
season ?” 

‘Well, certainly one likes those 
things ; but then I always eat very 
little of them.’ 

‘It includes half a dozen silk 
dresses a year, too, eh?” 
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‘Of course it does, most cer- 
tainly. I couldn’t go about a guy, 
you know. And QO, pa, I must 
have a new bonnet with every 
change of fashion ! 

‘ And a carriage ?” 

‘Well, it wouldn’t be nice to 
have to put down the carriage, to 
be sure. Yes, it would include 
that too.’ 

‘And a thousand other things. 
In fact, my little sage, the “ little” 
that would content you includes all 
the luxuries you have been accus- 
tomed to. Do you know, Minnie, 
how much a year it costs to keep 
up this place ?” 

‘Now, pa, how should I? You 
know I know nothing about those 
abominable figures.’ 

‘Well, it costs quite a thousand 
a year—the utmost amount of my 
professional income. So you see, 
unless I open other channels for 
making money, I should have to 
drudge on at this hateful law all 
my life, and have little enough to 
leave you, my darling, when I am 
gone. But there’s no fear of that 
now. I’ve been turning my mo- 
ney over famously of late; and 
I’ve only to wait a few weeks, or 
at most months, till I’ve realised 
my last ventures, to be free of the 
office for ever.’ 

* But, pa, you said that last time 
you “realised,” as you call it; yet 
you are in just the same position 
still.’ 

‘Yes, I might have retired then 
with a very comfortable fortune ; 
but just at that time I met with 
some of the most promising invest- 
ments I ever came across—invest- 
ments which promised to double 
my money without the slightest 
risk—and I determined to accept 
them and put off my retirement a 
little longer. Such chances don’t 
often turn up. It would have been 
sheer folly to have let them slip, 
so I reinvested all my money in 
them; and now I’ve only to wait 
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till they are realised to be a rich 
man for life.’ 

‘ But, pa,’ she said with a little 
gesture of terror, ‘suppose these 
chances should turn out failures ?’ 

The sanguine man laughedaloud. 

‘Failures? pooh! He blew 
away the idea. ‘Impossible, child; 
they can’t fail; they’re the safest 
things I ever invested in yet. No, 
no, darling, no fear of failure. Only 
a little patience, and my Minnie 
shall occupy the position she me- 
rits, and be able to hold up her 
head with the proudest. But I 
must be a little careful just now, 
for the critical moment is at hand. 
I am every day expecting important 
communications concerning these 
very matters, and it is necessary 
for me to be at hand to attend to 
them instantly. <A day’s delay will 
be most dangerous. So that’s the 
reason we must put off our visit to 
London to-day. And now good- 
bye, child, for a few hours, for I 
must be off.’ And kissing her ten- 
derly, he left the house. 

Man proposes; God disposes. 
Chauncey Wilmot, full of sanguine 
hopes of a speedy and large for- 
tune, had not gone far before he 
learnt, from some casual acquaint- 
ance he chanced to meet, ominous 
rumours concerning one of the 
most important of his ventures. 
Hurrying to his office, he found the 
bad tidings fully confirmed. With 
a gasp, he fell insensible to the 
ground. 

Medical aid was at once sum- 
moned. Dr. Penkridge, the chief 
medical man of Chelbridge, was 
soon in attendance; but as he felt 
the still pulse and motionless heart 
of his friend, he shook his head. 
Life was extinct. Chauncey Wil- 
mot had died of long-standing heart- 
disease, aggravated by the sudden 
shock. 

Who could depict the frantic 
grief of the impulsive girl when, a 
few hours later, the father whom 
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she loved so fondly—who had con- 
versed with her only that morning 
so hopefully—from whom but a 
short time before she had parted 
so tenderly—whose kiss was still 
warm on her cheek—was brought 
back to his home a corpse! We 
will not attempt it. 

Chauncey Wilmot’s affairs were 
found to be in confusion. The 
failure of one of the most import- 
ant of the various schemes he had 
afloat had dislocated and thrown 
out of gear the whole of his sys 
tem of speculation. One thing 
only was clear—his daughter was 
penniless. 

Friends without number were 
ready to come to her assistance, 
and offer her a home; but she had 
her father’s pride, and shrank from 
the bitter life of dependence. All 
that she would accept was, that her 
friends would put her in the way of 
earning a living for herself. So Dr. 
Penkridge himself saw to the last 
sad rites being performed for his 
old friend and neighbour; and a 
situation was ultimately obtained 
for Minnie as a sort of companion 
to the invalid lady of a wealthy 
baronet residing in adistant county. 

And so this poor simple unso- 
phisticated child—this child who 
had never known a trouble or a 
sorrow—this child who had been 
nurtured with the tenderest and 
most loving care—who had been 
so carefully screened from every 
anxiety—whose whole life had been 
strewn with the most delicate of 
rose-leaves, and who had been 
taught to anticipate a future yet 
more flower-strewn, more easy and 
luxurious—found herself suddenly 
thrown on the harsh unpitying 
world, to battle unaided with its 
rude waves, and to gain by her own 
labour the bread which held body 
and soul together. Poor child! 
Let us see how it fared with her. 
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CHAPTER II. 


FAIRLEIGH, Minnie’s new home, 
was a large rambling old mansion, 
standing in the centre of a spacious 
and well-wooded park in one of the 
midland counties. Minnie had par- 
ticularly wished that the scene of 
her new life should be as far re- 
moved as possible from that of 
the happy time before her father’s 
death. Poor child, she shrank from 
appearing in her humbler position 
before the eyes of those who had 
known her as the spoilt daughter 
of the proud and well-to-do lawyer. 
One of her friends at Chelbridge, 
chancing to hear that a companion 
was wanted in the family of Sir 
Robinson Foster, the owner of Fair- 
leigh, had succeeded in obtaining 
for her the situation. 

The family at Fairleigh consisted 
of Sir Robinson himself, his lady, 
and one daughter. Sir Robinson 
was a stout bluff man, loud-voiced 
and violent, and thoroughly vulgar. 
He was a self-made man, having 
risen from the ranks, and built up 
for himself a colossal fortune in 
one of the midland manufacturing 
towns. Retiring at length from 
business, he had succeeded in ob- 
taining a baronetcy as the reward 
of judicious parliamentary ratting, 
and had purchased the Fairleigh 
estate, determined henceforth to 
fulfil in his own person his ideal of 
the ‘old English gentleman.’ Lady 
Foster was a stout red-faced wo- 
man, as thoroughly vulgar as her 
lord, though her vulgarity took a 
different turn. Her ideal of the 
aristocratic lady was one whose 
health was always delicate—who 
was incapable of the slightest exer- 
tion ; and she, on her part, did her 
best to live up to this ideal. It 
was as companion to this interest- 
ing invalid—in other words, as a 
subject on whom to vent her ill- 
humours and spleen—that Minnie 
had been engaged. Madeline Fos- 
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ter, the daughter, was about twenty 
years of age, and in appearance 
bade fair in time to reproduce her 
mother. She was of the same stout 
ungraceful build, and possessed the 
same coarse features ; and though 
her face was pale instead of red, it 
was pale with a dead, sallow, un- 
wholesome pallor, quite as unpiea- 
sant to behold. She was as thor- 
oughly vulgar as her parents, though 
in her case the gloss of an expen- 
sive education had been rubbed 
over her innate coarseness. For 
the rest, she was dull, phlegmatic, 
cold-hearted, and artificial; the 
strongest emotion she ever experi- 
enced being contempt for her pa- 
rents’ vulgarity, and shame for her 
own relationship to them. 

Such was the amiable circle into 
which Minnie Wilmot’s altered cir- 
cumstances had thrown her; and, 
as may be imagined, her new life 
was far from happy. Not, indeed, 
that her actual work was very hard: 
her chief duties were to read to 
Lady Foster, when that lady was 
too idle to read herself; to accom- 
pany her on her walks and drives ; 
and to listen submissively and sym- 
pathisingly to the interminable re- 
hearsals of her symptoms and com- 
plaints. Not that she was treat- 
ed with any positive incivility : she 
was doubtless too insignificant a 
person for any one to care to be 
uncivil to. But she yearned for 
something more than this. Her 
tender, sensitive nature demanded 
the love and sympathy of her fel- 
lows as imperatively as her lungs 
demanded the breath of life; and 
this love and sympathy she sought 
in vain from the cold hard natures 
around her. Lady Foster’s eternal 
querulous complainings harassed 
and wearied her; the baronet’s 
rude violence terrified her; the 
daughter's cold-hearted selfish cha- 
racter repelled and chilled her; 
and the innate yearnings of her 
soul, deprived of any object for 
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their exercise, preyed upon them- 
selves and rendered her wretched. 

Naturally she had hoped to find 
somewhat of a friend and com- 
panion in Madeline,.a girl of her 
own age; and on her first arrival 
at Fairleigh had attempted to es- 
tablish a friendship with her. But 
the cold, chilling, unsympathetic 
character of Madeline discouraged 
and repelled her, and they had set- 
tled down to a simple cold civility. 
In truth, Madeline Foster was en- 
vious of the humble companion. 
She knew that she was herself plain 
in appearance. She could not dis- 
guise even to herself that there was 
something ungraceful, sluggish, and 
coarse about her, both in mind and 
in person ; andinstead ofmoving her 
to endeavour to redeem her plain- 
ness of feature by charm of man- 
ner, the knowledge made her bitter 
and unlovable. She could not dis- 
guise even to herself that this girl, 
who held a position in her father’s 
family little above that of an upper 
servant, wasimmeasurably her supe- 
rior alike in beauty, in grace, and 
in the indefinable influence of deli- 
cacy and refinement; and she hated 
her with a bitter and envious hate. 

Minnie had learnt that Madeline 
Foster was engaged, and that her 
affianced lover was Blount Armitage, 
nephew and presumptive heir to 
Horace Armitage, a representative 
of an old aristocratic family, whose 
chief seat was in a neighbouring 
shire. Horace Armitage was a bache- 
lor, a somewhat peculiar character, 
who had amassed avast fortune, and 
ruined his liver and his temper, in 
India. As he was now over sixty, 
the chances of his marrying were 
apparently quite out of the ques- 
tion, and Blount’s prospects seemed 
certain. The engagement between 
the latter and Madeline had been 
of long standing, and had been ar- 
ranged between Madeline’s father 
and Blount’s uncle, without much 
thought about the young people’s 
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wishes in the matter. All this 
Minnie had learnt from Madeline 
herself; for though little love or 
intimacy existed between the two 
girls, it was simply impossible that 
they should be long together under 
the same roof without talking of 
such a subject. Madeline had told 
her all these particulars of her en- 
gagement; but of love for this af- 
fianced husband she spoke not a 
word. Did she really love him, or 
was she merely going to marry him 
as a matter of convenience? Min- 

ie’s woman’s heart could not but 
ask itself the question; and when 
she considered the dull sluggish 
nature of the girl, and heard the 
cold indifferent tones in which she 
spoke of the matter, she could not 
but conclude that the latter was 
the real solution. She could not 
help pondering what manner of 
man he must be who had asked 
Madeline Foster to be his wife; 
and had concluded that he must 
be some cold selfish fortune-hunter, 
who was marrying her for her 
wealth, and whose nature was 
doubtless as coarse as her own. 
She had heard that Blount Armi- 
tage would be visiting at Fairleigh 
in the autumn; and with some lit- 
tle curiosity she waited to see if 
her opinion of him would be con- 
firmed by his appearance and man- 
ners. 

Months passed, and Minnie had 
settled down to her new life. It had 
not become any more congenial to 
her ; she was not happy; but she 
had become passively resigned to 
its loneliness, its isolation, its utter 
wretchedness. In all the wide world 
she had no friend, no companion, 
to whom she could unburden her 
heart. She was utterly friendless 
and alone. All her spare time she 
spent in the solitude of her own 
room, or wandering alone in the 
spacious park, sitting beneath the 
shade of its spreading trees, whiling 
her time with some book or work, 
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or in idle dreams of what might 
have been, had the lines fallen to 
her in pleasanter places. 

Three months had worn away 
since that bright, fresh May-day, 
which had dawned upon her so 
brightly to end amid such dismal 
clouds. Summer had mellowed 
into autumn. The trees in the 
park had donned a russet garb. 
Already the dead leaves began to 
gather on the ground, and every 
now and then a fresh victim silently 
quitted its branch and fluttered 
feebly to earth to join its dead 
companions. 

It was a hot, blazing afternoon 
towards the end of August, and 
Minnie was alone in the park. 
Her mistress was enjoying her 
usual siesta, and Minnie knew that 
nothing short of the dinner-bell 
could awaken her again, so she 
had betaken herself, a favourite 
author in her hand, to her custo- 
mary retreat in the park—an old 
beech-tree growing on the border 
of the avenue leading up to the 
hall, whose gnarled roots, breaking 
away from the earth, formed a na- 
tural and not uncomfortable gar- 
den. chair. 

So interested was she in her 
book that she did not observe a 
solitary rider enter the park and 
ride slowly towards the hall, nor 
was she aware of his presence till 
he was close beside her. Then 
the tramp of the steed, muffled by 
the white dust which lay thick on 
the road, roused her, and she 
looked up. A gentleman bestrode 
the steed—a young gentleman of 
about twenty-five—with a dark, 
handsome, intellectual face, though 
its expression was somewhat stern 
and reserved. As she raised her 
eyes to his face, she became aware 
that his gaze was fixed upon her- 
self, and with an unmistakable 
look of surprise and admiration. 
She dropped her eyes, and the 
conscious colour flashed to her 
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cheeks ; but she did not fail, never- 
theless, to note that as the stranger 
rode on to the hall he turned again 
and again to look at her. 

Who could he be? She thought 
of Blount Armitage, but gave up 
the idea in a moment. This could 
never be Madeline's lover—this 
handsome, refined-looking, intel- 
lectual-browed man,—he could 
never be willing to submit to a 
marriage with one so coarse and 
repulsive as the baronet’s daughter. 
No, this must be some visitor of 
whom she had never heard, and 
she began wondering whether he 
would stay long, and whether she 
herself would be much thrown into 
his society. 

At dinner, however, she learnt 
that her first thought had been 
correct. The stranger was intro- 
duced to her as Blount Armitage. 

During the whole meal she could 
scarce keep her eyes off Madeline 
and her lover. She marvelled 
greatly what one so refined, so in- 
tellectual, as Blount Armitage ap- 
peared to be, could find to admire 
in Madeline Foster. She had at 
once given up the idea of his being 
a fortune-hunter. She wondered 
whether any love really could exist 
between so uncongenial a pair, and 
she curiously watched for its signs. 
The conclusion at which she ar- 
rived was that no such love existed. 
They were coldly polite to one 
another—nothing more. Whatever 
might be the tie which bound 
Blount Armitage to Madeline Fos- 
ter, Minnie was satisfied it could 
not be love. 

More than once during the meal, 
while she was thus employed stu- 
dying the engaged pair, Minnie 
caught the gentleman’s glance of 
admiration fixed on her own face, 
and more than once the conscious 
colour flew to her cheeks and 
brow. 

After dinner the two gentlemen 
soon joined them in the drawing- 
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room. Sir Robinson and his lady 
sat down to backgammon, and 
Blount, with a weary air, flung 
himself into a seat beside his fancée. 
Minnie, who was nobody, was left 
alone to her book. 

Presently glancing at the young 
couple, she saw that she herself 
was the subject of their conversa- 
tion; and from the expression of 
their faces, she judged that Blount 
was inquiring about her,and Made- 
line answering his inquiries. Not 
too much good-nature, she was 
sure, would be found in Madeline’s 
answers. 

Soon Blount got up, and, in spite 
of Madeline’s indignant glances, 
crossed the room and took a chair 
by her side. She felt intensely 
confused, for she knew the inter- 
pretation her jealous rival, for such 
she already began to think Made- 
line, would put upon the act; but 
she had little time to think of this, 
for Blount at once opened a con- 
versation. In a few minutes she 
had forgotten all about Madeline 
and her own dependent position, 
and was thoroughly interested in 
the animated conversation which 
had sprung up, as if by magic, be- 
tween herself and her new acquaint- 
ance. 

She was delighted to find one 
who could understand her, between 
whom and herself there was some- 
thing of common sympathy and 
congeniality, and she talked with 
all the freedom, the unrestraint, 
the zaiveté which was natural to 
her. All the pent-up channels of 
her gushing, emotional heart over- 
flowed at this slightest touch of a 
sympathetic nature. Blount Armi- 
tage, for his part, was as charmed 
and delighted as herself. He was 
utterly d/asé of all the dull un- 
meaning insipidity of the fashion- 
able world in which he moved, 
and hailed this meeting with a 
fresh unsophisticated young spirit 
as an immense relief. He felt as 
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the weary traveller who suddenly 
comes upon a fresh green oasis in 
the midst of the sterile, sandy 
desert. 

When Minnie retired to bed that 
night she felt that she had enjoyed 
the first glimpse of real happiness 
since her father’s death. The next 
instant her happiness was dashed 
by the recollection that he who so 
easily could confer it was the affi- 
anced husband of Madeline Foster. 

Many a time during Blount’s stay 
at Fairleigh had he and Minnie an 
opportunity of renewing their ¢ée- 
a-téte, and always with the same 
keen interest. Often when the 
party were gathered together in the 
drawing-room after dinner, would 
he leave the dreary and silent so- 
ciety of his affianced for the lively 
conversation of the poor com- 
panion. Often would he chance 
to meet her in the park as she 
took her usual afternoon stroll. 
Often when the ladies were out to- 
gether would he, in spite of all 
etiquette, leave the side of his 
lover for that of the humble de- 
pendent. Of course, Madeline re- 
sented this, but what could she 
do? She could not talk herself. 
She could not, for the life of her, 
think of anything to say; and as 
the guest must be amused some- 
how, why not leave the humble 
companion to provide the amuse- 
ment? And yet Madeline did not 
at all like to see how much more 
capable the poor girl was of amus- 
ing him than herself. 

What could be the only result? 
Minnie, in spite of herself —in 
spite of her knowledge that Blount 
Armitage could never be anything 
to her—fell deeply in love with him. 
And he? 

It was one afternoon, about three 
weeks after his arrival at Fairleigh, 
that he and she sat together on 
the natural seat, formed by the 
gnarled, unearthed roots of the 
beech-tree, where he had first be- 
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held her. Their meeting had been 
accidental—as far as such meetings 
could be accidents. She had gone 
as usual to her favourite retreat—a 
favourite retreat long before she 
had known him—and of course 
without the remotest idea of meet- 
ing him. He, wandering alone 
about the park in a lazy effort to 
kill the hot autumn afternoon, had 
been unconsciously attracted to 
the same place. They had sat 
chatting for some time, and now 
a silent interval seemed to have 
fallen upon them. He was leaning 
forward, his elbows on his knees, 
lazily scattering the dead leaves— 
which had ominously increased in 
number since last we visited the 
spot—with the cane he held in his 
hands. She was leaning her elbow 
on the natural arm of the seat, and 
her chin on her hand, and gazing 
vacantly across the undulating 
stretch of the park. She had been 
telling her companion of her happy 
home-life with her father, before 
the black clouds had gathered so 
ruthlessly around her, and now 
she seemed to call up from the far 
distance soft and pleasant memo- 
ries of those for-ever-departed days. 

Suddenly he straightened him- 
self from his leaning posture and 
seized her hand. 

‘ Minnie, I love you. 
be mine ?” 

A very commonplace remark, 
truly, yet somewhat startling from 
its utter abruptness. Nothing they 
had been saying before seemed to 
have at all tended thitherwards. 

He spoke very quietly and calm- 
ly, but there was an unmistakable 
intensity of restrained passion be- 
neath his outward calm. 

She felt a spring of joy well up 
in her heart as she heard the words, 
and she turned towards him a face 
gleaming with happiness. But the 
next moment she remembered, re- 
membered the fatal barrier which 
stood between them, and her joy 
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died out and the gleam faded from 
her face. She drew her hand quick- 
ly from his. 

‘Mr. Armitage,’ she said, ‘ you 
forget. You forget our relative 
position. You are Miss Foster's 
affianced husband.’ 

‘No,’ he said bitterly, ‘I do not 
forget it; would that Icould! But 
I doubt whether that engagement 
is really binding. I doubt whether 
Madeline has any right to hold me 
to it.’ 

‘ Assuredly she has,’ replied Min- 
nie decisively. ‘ Whatever may have 
been the case when the engagement 
was first made, your subsequent 
conduct has irrevocably confirmed 
it. You have everywhere allowed 
yourself, without a word of denial, 
to appear as her future husband. 
Why should she not expect you to 
fulfil the engagement? Why should 
she be expected to submit to the 
injury of being slighted, of being 
cast aside ?” 

‘Do you know the story of our 
engagement?” he asked earnestly. 
‘It was all arranged by our elders 
when we were children. We were 
brought up to look forward to it as 
a settled thing. While I was still 
little more than a mere boy, before 
I knew, or could know, my own 
heart, I was induced to propose 
for her hand, and was accepted. 
I loved her not, I cared not for 
her ; but in blind obedience I bound 
myself in the galling fetters which 
now eat into my very soul. Perhaps 
I might have resigned myself to 
wearing them at least with passive 
indifference had I never seen you. 
But now—O Minnie, my love, my 
darling, I can never forget you, 
never—never! United to Made- 
line Foster, my life can only be 
one long, unavailing penance, one 
dreary, hopeless curse !’ 

*O, hush, hush! Mr. Armitage,’ 
Minnie cried quickly ; ‘I may not 
listen to this. Honour, if naught 
else, binds you to Madeline. If 
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others did, as you say, arrange the 
engagement, you, by your acqui- 
escence, have confirmed it. Let 
us talk of it no more. What you 
wish can never be.’ 

‘ Never, never! Why not?’ he 
demanded passionately. ‘Can I 
not free myself from this hateful 
engagement? Can I not refuse to 
fulfil it? Can I not invent a thou- 
sand excuses for breaking it off? 
And then, free and unfettered, may 
I not hope to win you ?” 

‘Never, never! Mr. Armitage,’ 
she cried indignantly ; ‘never will 
I listen to, never will I join in, such 
a dishonourable scheme! O Blount, 
Blount Armitage,’ she continued in 
a sad reproachful tone, ‘is it you— 
you, whom I thought so chivalrous 
and so noble—who make a pro- 
posal so base, so dishonourable,alike 
to yourself and to me! Alas, alas! 
there can be neither honour nor 
nobility in the world, if yow are 
capable of this! O sir, recall, I 
beseech you, recall your better 
self!’ 

He felt the reproach, and a dusky 
flush suffused his dark face. He 
sank back abashed, and hid his 
face in his hands. For a few mo- 
ments he struggled with himself, 
and his better nature conquered. 
When he spoke again, his voice 
and manner were quiet and calm. 

* Minnie,’ he said, ‘ you are right. 
My conduct was most unmanly, 
most dishonourable. Your reproach 
is just. I must have been mad for 
a minute, to say what I have done, 
but now it is over. I have chosen 
my course — rashly indeed and 
thoughtlessly I have chosen a fatal 
course —and I must follow it to 
the bitter end. Henceforth you 
and I are but the merest acquaint- 
ances. "Twas a dream, a pleasant 
blissful dream ; but it is past, and 
now I am myself again. Adieu.’ 

And before she was aware he 
had leant down, imprinted a burn- 
ing kiss on her lips, and was gone. 


CHAPTER III. 


MINNIE felt too agitated to join 
the dinner-party that evening, and 
it was not till they gathered round 
the breakfast-table next morning 
that she again met Blount Armi- 
tage. Then his manner towards her 
displayed the same cool polished 
courtesy which he would have 
shown towards any other lady. 

The mail-bag had been brought 
in, and Sir Robinson proceeded to 
distribute the letters. Amongst 
others was one for Blount. As 
he opened it and glanced over its 
contents, Minnie could not keep 
her eyes from wandering to his 
face. No letter had arrived for 
her—whom indeed had she to cor- 
respond with ?—all the others were 
occupied with theirs: so she had 
nothing else to do. In spite of 
herself her eyes would keep wan- 
dering to the dark, handsome, in- 
tellectual face opposite to her. 

As he proceeded with his letter, 
she observed his face assume an 
expression of utter surprise, fol- 
lowed by one of blank dismay. 
After he had finished it, he sat 
some time lost in thought appar- 
ently of no agreeable order ; then, 
with a flash, the cloud passed from 
his face, and a gleam of joy as- 
sumed its place. Minnie could not 
help wondering what could be in 
the letter to produce this effect, 
and—alas, poor human nature !— 
she could not help wondering if it 
would have any connection with 
herself. 

Apparently others had also ob- 
served the effect of this letter on 
its recipient, for, as with a smile he 
placed it in his pocket, his host, 
who had just gone through his 
own correspondence, remarked : 

‘You have heard from your un- 
cle Horace Armitage, I believe, 
Blount? He seems to give good 
news.’ 

‘Yes, it is from my uncle,’ he 
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answered as calmly and indiffer- 
ently as though he were discussing 
a trivial matter, ‘and he certainly 
sends news; but whether it be 
good or no depénds on how it is 
taken.’ 

‘ Hay! what is it?’ demanded the 
loud-voiced host. ‘What does he 
say, hay? Anything particular? 

‘He tells me that he is married.’ 

‘What?’ cried the baronet louder 
than ever. 

‘He announces his marriage to 
a Miss Hill—a lady, I believe, 
some thirty years his junior.’ 

‘It’s false’ shouted the baronet. 
‘It can’t be true! It’s impossible! 
It’s a hoax!’ 

‘You can look at the letter,’ 
Blount replied with a curl of the 
lip, handing him the document. 
‘You are acquainted with my un- 
cle’s handwriting, I believe. You 
can judge if this be a forgery.’ 

‘It’s abominable! It’s outrage- 
ous! It’s shameful ! fumed the an- 
gry baronet after glancing over the 
letter. ‘To act thus after the en- 
gagement he had entered into with 
me concerning your marriage with 
my daughter! By gad, it’s a swin- 
dle! It’s an insult! Ill call him 
out for it ” 

‘Ofcourse, Sir Robinson,’ Blount 
replied coolly, ‘you will arrange 
that matter with him as you think 
best. Allow me, however, to remind 
you that he is my relative.’ 

Sir Robinson deemed it prudent 
to restrain the farther open mani- 
festations of his wrath, but he con- 
tinued to growl to himself, in any- 
thing but a pleasant frame of mind, 
during the rest of the meal. 

From that moment a marked 
change took place in the conduct 
of the whole family towards their 
guest. Sir Robinson scarce pre- 
tended to conceal his vexation or 
his assumption that Blount himself 
was to blame for it. Lady Foster 
made no effort to conceal her de- 
sire to get rid as early as possible 


of a guest who was now a mere 
penniless nobody. 

‘Very vexatious!’ she said, al- 
luding to the affair in the course of 
conversation. ‘Of course, Mr. Armi- 
tage, it entirely cancels all previous 
arrangements. I believe that is Sir 
Robinson’s view also.’ 

‘Certainly ; most certainly ! as- 
sented Sir Robinson quickly. ‘ Of 
course my daughter cannot be ex- 
pected to marry a beg— ahem! a 
person without fortune. Certainly 
not.’ 

‘I suppose,’ continued her lady- 
ship, ‘ you will be obliged to take 
up some trade or profession. Dear, 
dear! how excessively annoying ! 
Of course you will establish your- 
self in London. Doubtless you will 


‘desire to proceed there at the ear- 


liest possible moment.’ 

‘Thank you, Lady Foster,’ Blount 
replied coolly, ‘I will accept your 
suggestion. I shall take the 3.30 
train this afternoon for London.’ 

Madeline seemed as if she could 
not sufficiently show her indiffer- 
ence and contempt for this penni- 
less man, who had had the audacity 
to aspire to her hand. If her man- 
ner had beencold to him previously, 
it was absolutely rude now. 

The miserable meal was over, 
and the party had dispersed. Sir 
Robinson had retired to his ‘study’ 
to indulge his rage, unchecked, to 
his heart’s content. Lady Foster, 
whose delicate nerves had been 
utterly shaken by the incident, had 
retired to seek the solace of her 
medicine-chest and her bed. Ma- 
deline and Minnie were together 
in the former's sitting-room, the 
young lady amusing herself with 
some Berlin wool, and the humble 
companion being in attendance on 
her. Blount was busy preparing 
for his departure. 

Presently the door of the room 
in which the two girls were together 
opened, and Blountentered. Minnie 
would have departed at once, but 
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the cold, hard voice of Madeline 
stayed her. 

* You need not go, Miss Wilmot,’ 
she said. ‘ Have the kindness to 
match me this wool, if you please.’ 

Blount leant for some moments, 
plunged in sombre thought, against 
the mantelpiece. Presently he 
spoke. 

‘Madeline,’ he said quietly, ‘may 
I ask what influence this affair of 
my uncle’s marriage is to have on 
our engagement ?” 

‘Of course, Mr. Armitage,’ she 
replied icily, ‘you cannot expect 
any farther engagement to exist be- 
tween us. The engagement which 
did exist was formed in view of 
entirely different circumstances. 
Those circumstances being so com- 
pletely altered, of course the en- 
gagement is at an end.’ 

‘The engagement is at an end,’ 
he repeated calmly. ‘I am to un- 
derstand, then, that—in fact—you 
completely absolve me from any 
farther obligation in the matter ?” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Armitage. As I 
said before—’ 

‘Thanks. It is sufficient. Good- 
bye, Miss Foster, I shall be leav- 
ing in an hour or two. Probably 
we may not meet again.’ 

‘Good-morning. Miss Wilmot, 
have you succeeded in matching 
that wool yet? Thanks, that will 
do.’ 

Two or three hours later Blount 
departed for London, but not be- 
fore he had found time for a brief 
interview with Minnie, had repeat- 
ed to her the proposal he had made 
the day before, and had received 
her promise to be his. 

Several months passed away. 
Blount Armitage had settled in 
town as a professional writer. While 
still the prospective heir of Horace 
Armitage, he had occasionally amus- 
ed himself by writing for the maga- 
zines; and now that he was com- 
pelled to earn his bread by his own 
labour, the connection he had thus 
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formed with literature stood him in 
good stead. He was beginning to 
get pretty regular employment for 
his pen; and although, as yet, his 
was merely hack work, it brought 
him the means of living. When his 
income had reached a certain 
figure he was to marry Minnie. 

Of his uncle he heard nothing. 
Perhaps the obstinate old man felt 
ashamed of the manner in which 
he had treated his nephew, perhaps 
he had forgotten all about him. 
However it might be, Blount heard 
nothing from him, and he was too 
proud to force himself on the old 
man’s notice. 

Winter had come and gone, and 
fair bright spring was just begin- 
ning to clothe the earth with her 
verdure and her flowers. ‘The Lon- 
don season was just commencing, 
and every train brought a load of 
county aristocracy to town. Dull 
town mansions were now bright- 
ening into life, and the ‘ Lady’s 
Mile’ was beginning to show signs 
of gaiety and animation. 

One morning Blount entered his 
sitting-room in the chambers he 
occupied, and sat down to his soli- 
tary and lonely breakfast. Very 
different this plain and lonely meal 
from the luxuries to which he had 
been accustomed, but he enjoyed 
it, nevertheless, with a relish quite 
as keen. He pushed aside several 
letters which lay on the table, and 
seizing the morning paper, opened 
it and prepared leisurely to scan its 
columns while proceeding with his 
breakfast. 

Presently a paragraph, headed 
in large type, arrested his glance. 
‘ Dreadful railway accident. ‘Twelve 
persons killed, twenty wounded,’ 
Such was the heading. 

‘Humph ! he muttered, as his 
eye ran down the columns, ‘ those 
railways again! Something really 
must be done to stop their reckless- 
ness. This seems something serious, 
and will perhaps check it for a 
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time; but in a week or two its warn- 
ing will be forgotten till some fresh 
holocaust again arouses public at- 
tention to the matter. The 10.15 
express from Bingham, I see—the 
very train I used generally to take 
when coming up to town from my 
uncle’s place. Let’s see who are 
the sufferers. Wonder if there’s any- 
body I know; and he turned to 
the list of killed and wounded. 

The first names in the list were 
those of Horace Armitage, of Armi- 
tage Hall, Midlandshire, and of 
Eleanor Armitage his wife. 

Blount was thunderstruck. He 
read the paragraph more carefully. 
Yes, it was, without shadow ofdoubt, 
his uncle and aunt. Horace Armi- 
tage had been coming up to Lon- 
don with his young wife, to spend 
the season, when the express in 
which he journeyed had come into 
collision with some goods wagons. 
The carriage in which they had sat 
had been smashed to splinters, 
and both had been instantaneously 
killed. 

The paper dropped from Blount’s 
hands, and he sat for some time 
motionless and speechless. Pre- 
sently his eye fell on the letters, 
and he proceeded to open them 
mechanically. One was from his 
uncle’s lawyer, informing him for- 
mally of his uncle’s decease, and 
requesting from him, as the nearest 
relative, instructions as tothe course 
to be taken. 

Blount hurried down to Midland- 
shire to perform the last duties to 
his relatives, and to assist the soli- 
citor in arranging his uncle’s affairs. 
A careful examination of all his 
papers showed that Horace Armi- 
tage had died intestate, and as next 
of kin Blount was heir to all he had 
possessed. 

The examination into his uncle’s 
affairs, and the establishment of his 
own claims of succession, occupied 
some weeks. When all was over, 
and he had entered into possession 
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of his inheritance, his first visit was 
to Fairleigh. He had made arrange- 
ments to place Minnie with a dis- 
tant connection of his own, Lady 
Branspeth, until he should install 
her as mistress of Armitage; and the 
purpose of his present visit to Fair- 
leigh was to conduct her to her 
new temporary home. 

Great had been the vexation of 
the Fosters when they had learnt 
the change affairs had taken with 
regard to Blount Armitage since 
they had last parted, and great was 
their joy when his visit was an- 
nounced. Blountand Minnie had 
deemed it prudent to keep their 
engagement secret for a time, and 
the Fosters, of course, imagined he 
had come to renew his engagement 
with Madeline. 

The whole family greeted him 
with impressive warmth. 

‘ My dear boy,’ shouted Sir Rob- 
inson, seizing his hand and shaking 
it violently, ‘how delighted I am 
to see you again! How delighted 
Iam to hear of your good fortune!’ 
Here recollecting himself, he wag- 
ged his head dolefully, and went on, 
‘Sad affair! Poor Horace! Snatch- 
ed away so suddenly too. Very sad, 
very sad. All flesh is grass. My 
dear boy, I sincerely congratulate 
you.’ 

‘So glad, I’m sure,’ said her lady- 
ship, taking up the word. ‘We 
sadly missed you, Blount, at Christ- 
mas. We are so used to see you 
then, that I’m sure the place look- 
ed quite strange without you. And 
Madeline, poor dear child ! she has 
been quite wretched since you went 
away. No, you needn’tblush, child,’ 
for Madeline was getting up a blush, 
and trying to look sentimental, the 
only result being to make herself 
look extremely like an overheated 
cook, ‘ you needn't blush, child, for 
you knowit’s the truth. Of course, 
my dear Blount, you will stay a few 
days with us?’ 

‘Thank you, Lady Foster,’ Blount 
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replied coldly, having freed himself 
from her husband’s grasp ; ‘I must 
beg you to excuse me. I am here 
simply on a formal errand. Some 
time ago a member of your house- 
hold was good enough to promise 
me her hand in marriage. I am 
now here to claim a confirmation 
of that promise.’ 

‘ Of course, my dear Blount,’ re- 
plied Lady Foster. ‘None of us 
for a moment considered that your 
engagement to Madeline had been 
even suspended. Madeline, I am 
sure, has considered herselfall along 
your affianced bride; and neither 
Sir Robinson nor myself would 
think of raising any objections to 
her wishes in such a matter.’ 

‘ Pardon me, Lady Foster,’ Blount 
said. ‘We are quite at cross pur- 
poses. Allow me to explain. When 
last I was beneath this roof, you 
will bear in mind that both Sir 
Robinson and yourself gave me 
clearly enough to understand that 
my engagement to your daughter 
was at an end. Not satisfied with 
that, I obtained from Miss Foster 
herself a cool, clear, and explicit 
declaration that she too considered 
the engagement at an end—that in 
fact I was completely absolved from 
all farther obligation in the matter. 
Finding myself then at liberty—in 
fact rejected by the lady to whom 
I had been engaged—I offered my 
hand to another lady in this house, 
who was perhaps a more suitable 
match for the penniless pauper I 
then was. I refer to Miss Wilmot. 
She accepted my offer, and I have 
called now to take her, as soon as 
it may be convenient to you, Lady 
Foster, to spare her, to my cousin, 
Lady Branspeth, who has kindly 
offered her a home till our mar- 
riage.’ 

It is impossible to paint the con- 
fusion and rage of the Foster family 
when they realised the true state of 
the case, that theirbeloved daughter 
was declined in favour of the hum- 
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ble, insignificant companion. Sir 
Robinson swore and raved like a 
lunatic ; Lady Foster fainted ; Ma- 
deline fell into screaming hysterics. 
Coming at length to themselves, 
they joined in heaping fearful curses 
on the heads of Blount and Minnie. 
He had behaved towards their 
daughter in the basest, the most 
heartless, the most villanous man- 
ner. She was a mere artful adven- 
turess, who had crept into their 
household simply to entice away 
their daughter’s affianced husband. 
Then they fell to blaming them- 
selves for their stupidity in the parts 
they had each respectively played 
in bringing about the unwelcome 
dénouement, and ended by a scene 
of bitter mutual recriminations and 
railings. 

Meanwhile, however, Blount and 
Minnie had long ago departed ; 
and before many hours had passed 
the latter was snugly established, a 
beloved and welcome guest, with 
pleasant Lady Branspeth. 

A year later, Blount and Minnie 
were married ; but before this came 
to pass, yet another ray of sunshine 
was brought to shine upon Minnie’s 
for a time beclouded pathway. On 
her father’s death, Dr. Penkridge 
had kindly undertaken to see to 
the settlement of his confused 
affairs. Certain speculations which 
had then seemed perfectly worth- 
less had since risen rapidly in 
value. The good doctor, who was 
a shrewd man of business withal, 
had judiciously realised the shares 
in question at the most favourable 
moment ; and not long before her 
marriage he had the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to her that there was 
a nice little fortune awaiting her 
disposal in his banker’s hands. So 
after all she did not go to her hus- 
band undowered. 

And they were married, and 
Minnie was happy. The storm 
clouds had dispersed and disap- 
peared, and before her stretched a 
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bright sunny landscape; chequered, taining above every minor vicissi- 
it might be, byits shadows, dimmed tude the clear, steady sunshine of 
a little, perhaps, now and then, _ tranquil happiness, content, and un- 
by its passing showers, yet ever re- faltering mutual love. 


THE GREAT SPECIFIC. 
(After Florian.) 


—_—~>- ——- 


In the fair a quack doctor, in tones harsh and loud, 
Was vaunting his wares to the wondering crowd ; 

His eloquent voice with success was exerted, 

For the booths of his rivals were all but deserted. 

‘ At this stall,’ he cried, ‘ you can buy, if you please, 

An infallible cure, sirs, for every disease. 

You've no time to lose ; for I’ve not near enough 

To furnish you all with this wonderful stuff. 

Could each of you carry away my whole store, 

You would come back to-morrow and clamour for more. 
The most copious dose of it never can hurt you ; 

Not a man in his senses now doubts of its virtue. 

In all shades of life, whether comic or tragic, 

In love, war, or trade, its effect is like magic : 

It shortens the giant, and makes the dwarf bigger ; 
Insures to the hunchback a beautiful figure. 

It makes the rogues honest, the fools become wise, 
And the old men all young in the fair ones’ bright eyes. 
New charms every day to the beauty it gives ; 

To the dry spinster freshness as long as she lives. 

The poor bachelor takes it, and soon gets a wife ; 

It brings peace to the hearth of connubial life. 

A very few drops will turn lies into truth, 

And the gravest of sins to “ mere follies of youth.” 
Steeped in it, the nastiest morsels will please, 

And the bitterest pills may be swallowed with ease. 
Daily dishfuls of dirt have been cheerfully eaten 

With a little of this, sirs, to flavour and sweeten. 

Even those who don’t use it have cause to speak well of it, 
For they find a relief in the look and the smell of it.’ 
*O, please, sir, what is it?’ they all loudly cry ; 

‘What is this specific you want us to buy? 

Say, what’s your stuff made of? we wish to be told.’ 
‘You fools ! why, what should it be made of, but Gold ? 
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A LESSON FOR MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT AND SCHOOL-BOARDS, 


— --@—- — 


Brevity is such a valuable gift in 
the structure of language, whether 
oral or written, that, whether innate 
or acquired, it may be almost con- 
sidered in the light of a separate 
art. In any case, it is a rare accom- 
plishment. Where is the school- 
boy of ten who has not written, as 
a large-hand copy, the text that 
‘ Brevity is the soul of wit’? And 
yet, how very few ofus in our after 
lives benefit by what we have so 
frequently written! Its beauties 


and advantages are to be discovered 
in the Bible every day of our lives. 


#Esop practised and was a master 
of it; Homer, despite the tedious 
enumeration of the ships, did the 
same; and Virgil excelled in it. 
Would I could say the same of 
modern or contemporary poets, 
preachers, historians, and writers, 
as well as orators of every degree ! 
Mere commentators and occasional 
critics like myself are, perhaps, 
the most merciless in their ‘ circum- 
locutions’ of any species of writers ; 
in illustration of which, witness 
our own commentators on Shake- 
speare, Bunyan, Junius, and even 
Byron. In one edition of Bun- 
yan alone, I have noticed that 
the commentaries by far exceeded 
in volume the original text ; a mill- 
stone, as it were, being thus sus- 
pended to the weary pilgrim’s neck. 
Then there are the High Dutch 
commentators, whom it is needless 
to name, but who were so familiar 
to us in our classical youth, and who 
have given us a Homer and a Virgil 
that Homer and Virgil in the flesh 


would disown with shame and in- 
dignation. Finally, there was the 
learned French blue-stocking, who 
covered no less than eighty printed 
pages of octavo, and that too in 
fine type, in order to prove the real 
meaning of ‘ Dulce est desipere in 
Joco’ ‘The great Johnson declared 
that Paradise Lost was one of the 
most tedious works he had ever 
read, and that he never should 
have had the patience to read Fa- 
radise Regained, had he not been 
in search of words for his diction- 
ary. All this brings forcibly to our 
minds the value of brevity, in com- 
position (so called) or elocution ; 
and it is therefore no wonder that 
a correspondent of what is termed 
‘ the leading paper,’ and himself a 
member of Parliament, should have 
recently written to that journal, sug- 
gesting that three-column speeches 
of honourablemembers mighteasily 
be condensed into three lines ; 
thereby insinuating that there is as 
much difference between what is 
and what ought to be, as there is 
between a bull and a brief, be the 
two latter papal or legal. Hence 
it is that, in the hope that the rising 
generation may benefit by our faults 
and follies, I inscribe this ‘lesson’ 
as above given, to those who are 
supposed to be the heart, brain, 
and pulse of all the eloquence of 
the United Kingdom. And now 
for Paddy Callaghan’s Mare. 

It may be somewhat startling 
news to some of my readers to in- 
form them that an epic poem, rich 
and full in description, sublime and 
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vivid in imagination, and startling 
in dramatic incident and effect, 
can not only be produced in the 
short space of three lines, but actu- 
ally was produced within those limits 
by a modern Carolan, unjustly de- 
prived of fame for the simple reason 
that, Junius-like, he never disclosed 
who he was. Asa pathetic reader 
of his works once exclaimed to me, 
‘He never told his name, 

But let congealment, like a worm i' the mud, 
Feed on his earthly fame !’ 

A very ‘stat nominis in umbra, 
Well, never mind now, since the 
gentleman upon whose beauties I 
am about to dwell has passed away 
from us for ever. The period in 
which he flourished—so far as I 
can now gather from musty docu- 
ments which have been placed in 
my hands — was about fifty years 
ago; and as the splendid epic 
named above is so entrancingly 
brief, I will give it entire at a glance, 
so here it is : 

‘ Paddy Callaghan’s Mare 
Wint up an’ down the hill, 

An’ wasn't shod fur sivin long year !’ 
Now, I will venture boldly to assert 
that a more delightful subject for an 
epic poem than this, and one more 
tersely and attractively treated, is 
not to be found in the entire scope 
and range of English literature ! 
Why, there is a grandeur about the 
very first line that is as positively 
startling as would be the sudden 
unveiling of some beautifully sculp- 
tured group—that of the Laocoon, 
for instance—or of some equally 
magnificent painting. Let us at- 
tempt to anatomically penetrate its 
beauties, word by word. 


*‘PAppY CALLAGHAN’S MARE,’ 


Now this tells us (and mark it 
well, ye teachers of our youth) i” 
three words, that the principal sub- 
ject of this interesting poem is not 
a hero but a heroine; that that hero- 
ine is a horse (physiologically speak- 
ing) ; that the owner of that heroic 
animal was an Irishman; that his 
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name was Paddy Callaghan ; and 
that, last, but not least, the scene 
of action was the verdant, venom- 
less, and romantic, albeit uncon- 
quered, soil of Innisfail! Nay, it 
tells us even more than that, for 
the veriest embryo in literature 
must perceive at a glance that the 
author himself, as well as Paddy 
Callaghan, was an Irishman. Was 
anything ever yet written or con- 
ceived in the shape of an epic 
poem comparable in incident, im- 
agination, style, or brevity, to this 
remarkable production? The first 
three books of Homer do not con- 
tain such richness as that one line 
of three words; and what commen- 
tator or critic, living or dead, 
would dare to preface such a 
performance with an ‘argument’? 
We here perceive, as I have 
but just stated, that Paddy Cal- 
laghan, beyond the too obvious 
fact of his having been an Irish 
gentleman, and the absolute owner 
of this renowned animal withal, 
was, so far as the dramatic effect 
of the remainder of the poem is 
concerned, almost a mere nonen- 
tity. It is true that a transient 
perusal of the last line mg/t bring 
that gentleman for a single moment 
before us as either an extremely 
poverty-stricken man, a great phil- 
osopher, a grovelling miser, or a 
heartless tyrant ; but that we will 
pass over just now. To proceed: 
we also perceive that Erin, Ireland, 
Innisfail, whichever you may pre- 
fer to call it, is the well-selected 
scene of action; but at this particu- 
lar point, namely, at the third word 
of the first line, the poet has most 
skilfully called forth all the powers 
of our imagination. Was this in- 
teresting creature a young mare, 
never degraded by bit or halter, or 
old, worn-out, and toothless? What 
may have been her colour we are 
compelled to surmise—milk-white, 
coal-black, dun, gray, or piebald? 
Ifa youthful steed—a girlish horse, 
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we should have said—why on earth 
was she permitted to take such 
extreme liberties ; and if old, what 
may have been her antecedents ? 
These remarks properly apply to 
the second line, period, or division 
of the poem ; but it is the delicious 
uncertainty of these very points 
that renders it so attractive in the 
eyes of an imaginative person ; and 
so I pass on to the second period, 
so to speak, in the action of this 
epic. 
‘Wint UP AN’ DOWN THE HILL,’ 


One commentator (who has giv- 
en us Ais version of Shakespeare) 
has already, in reviewing this poem, 
given us, in thirty-seven closely- 
printed pages of notes, the expres- 
sion of a fearful doubt whether the 
wotd ‘hill’ should be spelt with a 
capital ‘h,’ or otherwise. I incline 
myself rather to the capital letter ; 
but not being permitted at present 
to deviate from the evidence before 
me, namely, the sworn handwriting 
of the author himself, I have no 
choice in the matter. In the course 
of three hundred years, or there- 
abouts, the capital letter ‘h’ will no 
doubt be firmly established, and 
the above-named commentator 
made famous forhisacumen.* Well, 
this remarkable heroine, as we per- 
ceive, ‘went,’ or as our author more 
softly and classically terms it, ‘ wint,’ 
up an’ down the hill; and can any- 
thing be more deliciously tantalis- 
ing than the broad field for con- 
jecture which this romantic line 
(skilfully divided into sx words, or 
just double the quantity of the first 
line) opens before us? As I have 
just hinted, we are left to work out 
in the best manner we can, and 
both purposely and properly so, the 

* The same commentator expends thir- 
teen of the thirty-seven pages of notes in 
proving that this mare from the very first did 
not go ‘up and down the hill,’ but that her 
career first commenced on the top, and that, 
consequently, she ‘went down and up the 
hill’! ‘This seems to be such a palpable ab- 
surdity, that I will dwell no longer vpon it. 
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problem whether this celebrated 
steed was young and inexperienced, 
orold and superannuated. We have 
evidently the clever ambiguity of a 
Delphic oracle to deal with here, 
because the poet does not explicit- 
ly inform us that she ‘ galloped’ up 
or down that hill slope, or ‘ flew,’ 
or ‘ ran,’ or ‘ trotted,’ or ‘ scamper- 
ed,’ or even ‘ cantered ;’ but simply 
declares, in easy flowing elegance 
of style (our own English word 
‘went’ being rather Germanised 
and harsh), that she simply ‘ wint’ 
up and down the hill, which is Ita- 
lian-Irish, or Irish-Italian. But 
what a gentle dignity and pathos 
does the whole line contain! In 
the very brevity of the description 
of an action which might have been 
either rapid or prolonged, and the 
very ambiguity of the word ‘ wint,’ 
I contend does the principal beauty 
of this epic consist. The distin- 
guished animal spoken of might 
have been a young mare, of such 
exquisite proportions, such beauti- 
ful limbs, such a flowing tail, witch- 
ing eyes, tossing head, and wicked- 
ly captivating mane, that Paddy 
Callaghan himself (whom under any 
and indeed a// circumstances we 
must adjudge to have been a gen- 
tleman of at least somewhat sin- 
gular ideas and tastes) may have 
merely kept her as a pet pensioner, 
to feed on the best of Irish clover, 
stretch her wicked young head over 
a fence or ditch by the roadside, 
and laughingly say ‘neigh’ to weary 
passers-by, and other steeds less 
blest than she. To add a little 
variety to these accomplishments, 
she may have occasionally turned 
her /ai/to roadside travellers, kick- 
ed up her heels in lively but girlish 
defiance of them all, rich or poor, 
lowered her beautiful ears in pre- 
tended but none the less pictur- 
esque fury, scampered up and down 
the hill, and then demurely paused 
with ears erect, tossing head and 
mane, and wicked eyes, to observe 
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the effect of all these exploits upon 
the eyes and nerves of the human 
or other observer. Again, the 
wording of this exquisite line might 
lead us to suppose (ah, fatal burst 
upon our mental sight!) that this 
equine heroine was a broken-spirit- 
ed, cruelly-beaten, ill-fed, malform- 
ed, and altogether ill-conditioned 
cart-horse, weary of her load, her 
life, and Paddy Callaghan alike ; 
for, allowing this latter supposition 
to be correct, which I will not by 
any means admit, then we must 
presume that either Paddy Calla- 
ghan himself, or one ofhis wretched 
minions (the word hind is almost 
unknown in Ireland), was continu- 
ally by her side, cracking his cruel 
whip as she toiled up a broken and 
steep road day by day; wearily 
nodding in front of a load of bricks, 
or straw, or stones, or lime, or— 
alas, that I should pronounce the 
word !—manure. I must confess, 
however, and I am extremely happy 
to do so, that the whole construc- 
tion and treatment of the second 
period of this epic quite militate 
against the latter vulgar and pain- 
ful theory, and add considerable 
strength to that of the condition we 
have already described: namely, 
that of youthful and devil-may-care 
independence. Moreover, the third 
and last line, or, properly speaking, 
the third period, in itself contra- 
dicts the ‘laborious’ theory, and to 
that period we accordingly now 
come. 


‘AN’ WASN'T SHOD FUR SIVIN LONG YEAR!” 


Now, leaving the ‘fur’ quite out 
of the question, will any of our 
readers be so bold and heartless as 
to assert, or weak and confiding 
(heu / nimium conjfise/) as to believe, 
that any man, woman, or child 
would be cruel enough to keep a 
noble animal, and that too of the 
weaker sex, toiling up and down a 
hill with heavy and disgusting loads, 
positively umshod for the space of 
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seven long years ?* Out upon such 
anidea! The severest critic in all 
Christendom would not entertain it 
for a single moment. A Turk, a 
Heathen, a Hottentot, cowdd/ not be 
so cruel, much less Paddy Calla- 
ghan himself. Casting the toiling, 
laborious theory out altogetherthen, 
so far as the heroine of the poem 
is concerned, we must choose be- 
tween two surmises: either that 
this famous creature must have 
been the young, handsome, idle, 
and withal spoiled pet of Paddy 
Callaghan ; or else, her days of toil 
being ‘all over and gone,’ like the 
dreary winter of Solomon’s song, 
she was pensioned on clover for 
the remainder of her days, needed 
no shoes, could rest her weary limbs 
and feet, and went—or rather ‘wint’ 
—from the top to the bottom of 
the hill, and from the bottom to 
the top, whenever she liked, and 
at whatsoever pace suited her. In 
which case she would be surveyed 
with an equal amount of interest by 
men and women of feeling, and Mr. 
Paddy Callaghan himself looked on 
as a Christian and humane man, 
who kept in steady view the pre- 
cept that ‘a merciful man is merci- 
ful to his beast.’ Be this as it may, 
a delightful vista—a very ‘ buona 
vista—is opened for the eyes of 
the philanthropist, and need I say 
the scholar? There is, however, 
much scope yet left for inquiry and 
observation upon this exquisitely 
interesting poem, remarkable alike 


* This important question has unfortun- 
ately become farther complicated, in conse- 
quence of a serious accusation made by a 
German professor and annotator—the well- 
known Herr Pikel von Schrimp—in which 
he boldly asserts that the word ‘long’ nevet 
existed in the original manuscript at all ; that 
it was surreptitiously introduced into the text, 
and was, in fact, a forgery. An American 


commentator supports the professor in this 
view, and suppresses the word; but as his 
name has rather a Low Dutch sound —! 
allude of course to Doctor Walter van Helter 
Skelter—I imagine him to be rather inclined 
to favour the opinion of his High Dutch con- 
temporary, 
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for the extreme beauty of its brev- 
ity, its sublimity of conception, its 
skilful execution, and the remark- 
able cleverness with which the 
reader is led /0 ji// up apparent voids 
by the exercise of a brilliant series 
of imaginings! Is not the study 
of such a poem worthy the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, as well as 
the members of a Metropolitan, or 
indeed any other, School-Board, 
for the benefit of future genera- 
tions? I speak, of course, in the 
interests of brevity of composition 
and speech. 

Before closing this paper, how- 
ever, I would draw the reader’s at- 
tention to the remarkable scriptural 
number of the years that Paddy 
Callaghan’s* Mare remained un- 
shod, namely, seven’ Let the 
reader also pause and count the 
prophetic number of words in the 
last line, namely, seven’ Secondly, 
to the sublime wildness, the daring 
recklessness (call it what you will), 
scorning alike all precept and pre- 
cedent, with which the poet makes 
two lines rhyme out of three (the first 
and the last), leaving the middle 
line unwedded, and as grandly soli- 
tary as the ‘hill’ with which it ter- 
minates ! Thirdly, to the character 
of the rhymes themselves, wherein 
the word ‘mare’ is apparently reck- 
lessly, but very probably for the 
most cogent of reasons, made to 
thyme with ‘ year,’ which opens a 
wide field for such commentators 
as I have named in these remarks. 

Finally, as something farther, 
however meagre in itself, might be 
considered acceptable in connec- 
tion with the author of the foregoing 
epic, I can say that only one other 
composition has survived him which 


* I had almost forgotten to note that two 
other commentators —the one a Spanish 
gentleman and the other a member of the 
French Academy—agree in the assertion that 
the name should be O'Callaghan. With re- 
gard to this, | must confess that the only 
copy in the British Museum bears evidence 
of some erasure having been made just be- 
fore the capital C in Callaghan, guid vide, 


can be called authentic. It will be 
found in the British Museum, in 
the catalogue, under the heading 
Callaghan (Paddy O’), but is 
scarcely so remarkable as the one 
we have just parted with in point 
of brevity, but the subject and treat- 
ment are, nevertheless, remarkable. 
It purports to be a description— 
and a very epigrammatic one it is! 
—of the exploits of one of those 
captivating youths called ‘lady- 
killers,’ who, in a single day—nay, 
according to our author, almost in 
the space of a few minutes—lays 
siege to a house and household ; 
conquers first the father with some 
brilliant project apparently practic- 
able ; overcomes the mother with 
the softest of ‘blarney; and, finally, 
makes the daughter a captive for 
life! It does not properly come 
within the scope of this paper, but 
it is so brief that I shall be excused 
for introducing it, even in full. The 
sole speaker is the bereft father him- 
self, and, as there is no title to the 
copy in the British Museum, we will 
take the liberty of naming it 
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‘He broke me pitcher, he shpilt me wather, 
Hekissed me wife, an’ married medaughther! 
Cushla machree,’* 
Did ye but see 
How the rogue he did sarve me!’ 


Could any other writer, living 
or dead, except the gifted author 
of ‘ Paddy Callaghan’s Mare,’ have 
described such a multitude of rapid 
exploits in—not five, but actually 
two lines? Both of these poems 


* A formidable controversy has long ex- 
isted upon the first word in this line. The 
German Professor— Pikel von Schrimp— 
gives itas Ido, The American commenta- 
tor insists that the words should be ‘Alana,’ 
or ‘lana machree;’ and the Spaniard and 
Frenchman both give acushla machree, some 


of which may be termed a distinction with- 
out a difference, However, as we are assured 
that an Irish gentleman has now in the press 
a new edition of both these poems, with a 


copious Preface, Introduction, and 600 pages 
octavo of Notes, it is to be hoped that consi- 
derable light will be thrown upon what has 
hitherto remained obscure, 
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are literary and miniature parallels 
of the Prussian campaigns in Bo- 
hemia and France—the actions 
are so bewilderingly rapid! What 
a subject for a Hogarth ora Frith ! 
There is a father prostrate, we will 
say, with a broken jug, or at least 
the handle of it, in his grasp, and 
eyes opened to their fullest extent 
of wonder, fear, astonishment, 7e- 
verence; there is the mother, who 
has been cunningly kissed as a 
bribe, endeavouring to recover her- 
self; and there is the atrocious 
scoundrel who has done it all, act- 
ually not only the accepted suitor 
(a cold term), but the positive 
wedded husband of the daughter, 
as though, when he had settled the 
‘pitcher’ and the father and mother, 
a clergyman had been at his elbow 
to perform the necessary ceremony 
within the space of two minutes or 
less! In such hands as this—I 
mean the author of ‘ Paddy Cal- 
laghan’s Mare’ and ‘Larry’s La- 
ment’—the rape of the Sabines, or 
the children of the lost tribe of 
Benjamin seizing their brides in the 
vineyards, would meet with treat- 
ment worthy of the subject. But 
alas, he has long passed away from 
among us, and who shall reign in 
his stead ? It is some satisfaction, 
however, to know that the memory 
of the author of these epics has 
been worthily perpetuated in the 
illustration of both subjects. A 
large oil painting of the scene of 
‘Larry’s Lament’ was _ included 
among the treasures of the Diissel- 
dorf gallery fifteen years ago, and 


contained six figures, namely, a 
middle-aged man in knee breeches, 
a comely woman, a wicked-looking 
young man, a maiden, a pig, and a 
donkey, the scene of action being 
the outside of a cottage. As for the 
other subject, who among the old 
frequenters of the palace of the 
Tuileries does not remember the 
magnificent painting of Paddy 
Callaghan’s Mare, supposed to be 
the work of Rosa Bonheur, which 
graced the principal staircase ? The 
rich and vivid colouring, the start- 
ling light, the wild flashing eye of 
the animal, the flowing mane, the 
picturesque and spirited position, 
representing her kicking up her 
heels vivaciously at the occupants 
of a passing carriage, rendered ita 
favourite with all visitors, until it 
perished in Communistic smoke 
and flame. The inscription under 
the picture alone marred its beauty 
in English eyes, at least— 
*‘O, MARE zva si forme, 
Forme ure tonitru !' 


it seemed so meaningless; and 
one English (Oxford) wag actually 
translated it thus : 


*‘O MARY, heave a sigh for me, 
For me—your Tony true !’ 


Rosa Bonheur, if it was that lady 
who actually wrote the inscription, 
evidently confounded the English 
word ‘mare’ with the French ‘mer’ 
and the Latin ‘mare ;’ and then, to 
complete the absurdity, made it 
still more ma/ a propos by allowing 
either or all to do duty for Mary! 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
FELIX BECOMES A LANDLORD. 


Jim Popmore’s first feeling, after 
the shock of the discovery, was one 
of deep-felt gratitude, and a mut- 
tered ‘Thank the Lord! escaped 
his lips as he saw his wife and child 
lying asleep in bed. When he start- 
ed to his feet in a half-conscious 
state, with the clamour and the roar 
in his ears, his fear was that there 
had been an accident on the line, 
and that Polly and her mother had 
been hurt ; and he was inexpressi- 


bly relieved to find that he had 
been dreaming. So deep and strong 
was his feeling of relief that he did 
not immediately realise the real 
danger which threatened him and 


those dear to him. It came upon 
him presently in its full force, and 
he recognised that a moment’s de- 
lay might prove fatal. The first 
thing to find out was the extent of 
the danger. He had shut the door 
directly the fire met his gaze. Now 
he opened it, and ran down a few 
steps, on which the fire had not yet 
seized. He was beaten back by the 
flames. He fancied he heard cries 
from the lower part of the house, 
but he could see nothing for the 
smoke. There was no escape that 
way. Snap ran hither and thither 
in the wildest agitation, barking at 
the flames to keep them down. As 
Jim Podmore threw open the win- 
dow in despair, to see what means 
of escape that outlet afforded, he 
saw the forms of persons hurrying 
to the street, and heard the cries 
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they uttered ; but he could not dis- 
tinguish a face. Neither could they 
below distinguish his face, for he 
had taken the precaution to close 
the door, and the flames had not 
yet entered his room. They saw 
however that some one was stand- 
ing at the window, and they called 
out to him, but he was too agi- 
tated to understand what they 
said. The front of the house pre- 
sented a flat surface of brick, and 
there seemed to be nothing between 
him and death — not a foothold, 
nor anything to cling to. The whole 
of this action had taken place in 
scarcely more than two or three 
moments, and within that time Snap 
had leaped upon the bed, and had 
aroused Pollypod and her mother. 
Had they been alone, it is probable 
that they would have slept on un- 
conscious of their danger, for the 
smoke, stealing through the crevices 
of the door, had already somewhat 
stupefied them, and whatever subtle 
influence that and the dull roar of 
voices without might have had upon 
their dreams, they would not have 
aroused them to consciousness. 
Mrs. Podmore, with a scream, 
jumped out of bed, and looked 
wildly around; at the same mo- 
ment she snatched Polly from the 
bed, and held the child close, to 
shield her from danger. 

‘Keep cool, old woman,’ said 
Jim Podmore; ‘the house is on 
fire ; and muttered inly, ‘I knew 
that presentiment would come true 
—didn’t [ tell Old Wheels so?’ 

Mrs. Podmore was now standing 
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at the window by Jim’s side, with 
Polly in her arms. Their white 
nightdresses shone in the midst of 
the dark surface of brick, and 
voices reached them, rashly advis- 
ing them to jump down, But they 
were on the third-floor, and although 
Jim saw friendly arms held out be- 
low, he held his wife tight, lest in 
her fear she should obey the en- 
treaties of their neighbours. 

‘There’s time enough for that, 
old woman,’ he muttered, with thick 
breath ; ‘ perhaps the fire-escape ’Il 
come. It'd be almost certain death 
to take the leap.’ 

Time was too precious to waste 
in mere words, and he released her 
from his embrace. She turned to 


the door, but he cried out to her 
not to open it, and that their only 
chance lay in doing their best to 
keep out the flames. 

‘There’s only one way out for 
us, old woman ; and that’s by the 
window. Put Polly down, and give 


me a hand here. Quick! Don’t be 
frightened, my darling !’ 

He was tying the bedclothes to- 
gether, to form a rope by which 
they might escape through the win- 
dow, and Mrs. Podmore flew to 
help him. The door began to crack, 
and the room to fill with smoke; 
little jets of flame appeared. 

‘God help us!’ cried Mrs. Pod- 
more. ‘We shall be burnt to death!’ 

Jim said nothing to this, but all 
the bedclothes being used, he hur- 
riedly fixed the mattress against the 
door, to gain another moment ; 
then tied one end of the rope firmly 
to the foot of the bedstead, and 
threw the other end out of the win- 
dow. It reached a little below the 
second-floor window. As he leaned 
forward to see how long it was, a 
ladder was fixed against the wall of 
the house, and a man, cheered on 
by the crowd, ran up to the room 
where Old Wheels slept. 

‘There’s the old man getting 
out,’ said Jim, in a suppressed tone ; 
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the father, mother, and child were 
now together at the window; ‘and 
the man’s jumped into the room. 
Don’t look behind you, mother ! 
Thank God, there’s the fire-engine !’ 

It came tearing up the narrow 
street, and brave men were at work 
almost in an instant. 

‘The man’s out on the ladder, 
mother, with Lily in his arms. 
Hurrah! Jim lost sight of his own 
danger for a moment. ‘It'll be our 
turn presently. The Gribbles are 
getting down now. They’ve found 
a rope.’ 

Indeed, in less time than it takes 
to describe, all these, happily, were 
safely rescued, and only Jim Pod- 
more and his wife and child remain- 
ed inthe burning house. The flames 
were in the room, and the fire- 
escape had not arrived. A mo- 
ment’s delay now would be fatal. 

‘Do you think you could hold 
fast to the rope,’ asked Jim of his 
wife, with a tightening grasp on the 
knots, ‘and slide down? ‘There’s 
no other chance left.’ 

‘I don’t know, Jim,’ replied the 
trembling woman. 

‘See—there are two men climb- 
ing the ladder to catch us, and there 
are others below them, holding 
them up. You'll have to drop into 
their arms when you get to the end. 
Quick, mother! Now!’ 

‘I can’t, Jim,’ gasped the fainting 
woman ; ‘1 can’t! Never mind me. 
Save Polly ! 

Without another word, Jim Pod- 
more, with Polly in his arms, swung 
out upon the rope. Happily, it held, 
and bore the strain. Those below 
watched him with agonised looks, 
and the roar suddenly became 
hushed. 

‘ Drop the child !' cried a voice. 
It came from one of the men on the 
ladder, and sounded clear and dis- 
tinct, as from a silver trumpet. 
‘Don’t be frightened, Pollypod! 
It’s me—Felix.’ 

‘Felix! Felix! screamed Polly- 
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pod, and as she cried, fell through 
the air into his arms. The cheers 
and the roar of delight that came 
from the crowd were frozen as it 
were in the throats of the excited 
throng as Jim, assuring himself by 
a hasty glance that his child was 
safe, began to ascend the rope for 
his wife. He was not a moment 
too soon. She was so overpowered 
with fright that he had to drag her 
through the window. 

‘Keep your senses about you,’ 
he cried, ‘for God’s sake, old wo- 
man! Polly’s safe! Hold me tight 
—don’t loose your hold! For 
Polly’s sake, now—for Polly’s sake, 
mother !’ 

She clung to him so tightly as 
almost to press the breath out of 
his body ; it was fortunate for them 
that another ladder was raised, and 
that other friendly arms were held 
out to break their fall. The mo- 
ment they were safe, the attention 
of the crowd was diverted to the 


form of a dog, who was standing 
and barking on the window-sill 
above. It was Snap, who had been 


left behind. The dog was in great 
distress, for the flames were darting 
towards him, and he could scarcely 
keep his foothold. But Jim Pod- 
more saw the peril of his faithful 
servant, and having hurriedly as- 
certained that his wife and Polly- 
pod were unhurt, he ran up the 
ladder and called out to Snap to 
jump. The dog had but one alter- 
native—to be burnt; so he risked 
his limbs, and jumped clean on 
to the shoulders of his master, 
whence he rolled safely into the 
crowd, who cheered merrily at 
the episode. Soon all the res- 
cued ones were assembled in a 
house at the bottom of the street. 
Their neighbours had lent them 
clothes, and they -stood looking 
strangely at one another, grateful 
for their escape, but dismayed at 
the prospect before them. Pre- 
sently their tongues were loosened, 
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and every little incident connected 
with the fire was narrated with 
eagerness. No one knew or sus- 
pected how it had occurred. Alfred 
had come home, and, in accord- 
ance with the promise he had given 
to Lizzie to kiss Lily before he 
went to bed, had knocked at his 
sisters door and found that she 
was awake. He sat talking to her 
for about a quarter of an hour, and 
then went to bed. 

‘I was asleep in a minute,’ said 
Alfred, ‘and I don’t remember any- 
thing until I was pulled out of bed 
and told that the house was on fire.’ 

He held out his hand to Felix, 
for it was Felix who, after helping 
to rescue Lily and Old Wheels, had 
aroused Alfred to a sense of his 
danger. Felix responded cordially, 
and was sufficient of a casuist to 
be quietly pleased because a lucky 
chance had given him a claim upon 
Alfred’s gratitude. 

Voices asked where the fire had 
commenced. 

‘It must have broken out in the 
lower part of the house,’ said Old 
Wheels ; ‘ but it does not matter to 
us now. Thank God we're all saved, 
eh, Pollypod ? 

Pollypod nodded her head a 
dozen times, and looked solemnly 
at Felix. 

* You saved me,’ she said. 

‘Father saved you, Polly,’ re- 
plied Felix. ‘Didn’t he make a 
rope and creep out of the window 
down it with Polly in his arms ?’ 

* But you caught me ! 

‘Yes, I caught you, little one. 
It’s like the story of Cock Robin, 
with a happier ending. Some one 
saw the fire— some one cried it 
out—some one climbed up—some 
one crept down—some one caught 
Polly.’ 

Which made Polly laugh. But 
her father looked grave. His strait 
was a hard one indeed. Every 
stick of furniture burnt, every scrap 
of spare clothing burnt, no money 
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in his purse, and not insured for a 
shilling. Here was a fine example 
for theorists whose favourite theme 
is the improvidence of the poor! 

The Gribbles were better off 
than the others, and had taken 
shelter elsewhere. Gribble junior 
had saved his little store of money, 
and had thrown his clothes and 
those of his wife out of the window, 
not having had time to put them 
on. Gribble senior drivelled a great 
deal ; and weakly declared his be- 
lief that cooperation was the cause 
of this, his crowning misfortune. 

Jim Podmore did not say any- 
thing of his dream. His wife made 
a remark. 

‘It’s an ill-wind that blows no- 
body good, Jim. Ifyou hadn’t fell 


asleep in the chair, you wouldn't 
have saved your clothes, perhaps.’ 
‘A nice figure I should ha’ look- 
ed going to work without ’em,’ he 
replied, with grim humour. 
If there was any comfort in the 


fact that they were all in the same 
boat as regards the complete de- 
struction of their worldly goods, 
that comfort was theirs. The only 
one who seemed to make light of 
the misfortune was Felix; he ex- 
tracted some secret satisfaction 
from it. He had a plan in his head. 

He certainly lost no time in put- 
ting it into execution. In the after- 
noon of the following day he burst 
in upon them. He was flushed and 
triumphant. 

‘Now, then,’ he said, with heart- 
less gaiety, ‘if you had anything 
to pack up, I should tell you to 
pack up at once and get ready. As 
it is, you can come along with me 
at once. I intend to take you all 
into custody.’ 

They looked at him for his mean- 
ing. 
‘ Polly,’ he said, ‘ will you come 
and live in my house ?’ 

*O, yes, yes!’ 

‘I’ve settled it all with your hus- 
band, Mrs, Podmore, and he comes 


straight from his work to my house 
to-night ; so you are powerless, you 
see, and dare not make an objec- 
tion.’ 

Old Wheels drew Felix aside. 

‘Explain this to me, Felix.’ 

‘Well, I knew of a house—a 
small one—ready furnished, which 
I could obtain on reasonable terms 
for a short time. I have taken: it 
as a speculation, and I am going 
to instal you at once in your new 
home.’ 

* How as a speculation, Felix ? 

‘Why, you shall pay me rent, of 
course, when you have turned your- 
self round, and so shall Mr. Pod- 
more. The loss would be a very 
trifling one to me—I am doing 
fairly well now, you know—if you 
all cheated me out of the rent. 
Seriously, sir, I know you would 
as soon be under an obligation to 
me as to any other man, and 
a home you must have. I am 
delighted to have you all in my 
power.’ 

He beckoned to Lily. 

‘Where do you think your new 
home is, Lily ?” 

‘I can’t guess.’ 

Strange enough, she also seemed 
to extract happiness from their 
trouble. 

* Where would you like it to be? 
Near to Lizzie’s ? 

She uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure. 

‘Well, it is; within twenty yards 
of Lizzie’s house. Lizzie is mak- 
ing everything ready for you now. 
Mrs. Podmore has a room upstairs. 
A cab is waiting at the door, and 
we are all going together in 2 
bunch,’ 

Old Wheels rang Felix’s hand ; 
Lily smiled one of her brightest 
smiles ; Pollypod jumped for joy ; 
and Mrs. Podmore burst out cry- 
ing, and throwing her arms round 
Felix’s neck, kissed him first and 
begged his pardon afterwards. 

That evening they were all com- 
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fortably installed in their new resi- 
dence. Even Alfred was delighted, 
although he knew that a sword was 
hanging over his head. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ALFRED’S LAST CHANCE. 


Ir happened that on the day suc- 
ceeding the fire Mr. David Shel- 
drake purposely kept away from 
Soho. He was nettled at the treat- 
ment he had received the previ- 
ous evening, both from Lily and 
Lizzie, and he was determined to 
show them that he was not to be 
trifled with. He knew that Alfred 
would be uneasy at not seeing him, 
for a great race—the City and Sub- 
urban—was to be run at Epsom 
the following week, and Alfred’s 
hopes hung upon the result. Alfred 
had begged for another advance of 
money, and Mr. Sheldrake had pro- 
mised togive itto him, knowing that 
it would be returned to him through 
Con Staveley. ‘ He will be mad at 
not seeing me,’ thought Mr. Shel- 
drake, ‘and he will set it down to 
the manner in which the girls be- 
haved to me last night. They will 
be sure to hear of it from him, and 
it will do them good. At any rate, it 
will show them that it is a danger- 
ous game to play fast-and-loose with 
me.’ Mr. Sheldrake was beginning 
to think that he was not making 
very flattering progress in Lily’s 
good opinion, and the reflection 
mortified him. It wounded his 
vanity. He had never taken so 
much pains with a girl before, and 
here he was, after many months’ 
attention and wooing, in the same 
position as when he started. Time 
had been wasted, and money had 
been thrown away; not much of 
the latter certainly—but the result 
altogether was unsatisfactory. He 
would bring the matter to a climax ; 
he would close on Alfred, and send 
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old Musgrave and Lizzie to the 
right-about. He had them all in 
his power, and fear might accom- 
plish what fair words failed to do. 
Such resolves as these, however— 
he had made them often lately— 
me'ted into thin air when he was 
in Lily’s presence; the girl held 
him in her power by a simple look, 
by a word, a smile, and the more 
difficult seemed the task of winning 
her, the greater became her value 
in his eyes. It needed a stronger 
incentive than any he had yet re- 
ceived to make him thoroughly de- 
termined to push matters to their 
fullest extremity. 

He did not hear of the fire until 
late in the following night. He 
hastened to the spot, and found the 
house in ruins. It was quite mid- 
night before he ascertained where 
Lily had found refuge, and when 
he learnt that they had gone to live 
in a house very near to that occu- 
pied by Mr. Musgrave, he smiled 
complacently. ‘I could not have 
hoped for anything better,’ he 
thought. Before noon the next day 
he was at the house, overwhelming 
them with expressions of sympa- 
thy and with offers of assistance, 
all of which were gently declined 
by Old Wheels. 

‘We want for nothing, thank 
you,” he said smilingly. 

‘ But,’ urged Mr. Sheldrake some- 
what coarsely, ‘I am told you were 
burnt right out, and hadn’t time to 
save a stick.’ 

‘You were told right,’ replied 
Old Wheels ; ‘we did not save a 
stick.’ 

‘Then you want a friend,’ per- 
sisted Mr. Sheldrake. 

‘We did,’ said Old Wheels, ‘ and 
one came—the best of friends.’ 

Burning to know who this best of 
friends was, Mr. Sheldrake put the 
question direct, which Old Wheels 
parried by saying, 

‘I don’t think he would like us 
to speak of it, and I shall please 
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him, I believe, by not mentioning 
his name.’ ; 

There were in the room only the 
old man, and Lily, and Pollypod, 
and not one of these enlightened 
Mr. Sheldrake. When the old man 
spoke of this best of friends, Polly- 
pod chimed in with enthusiastic 
declarations, and said, in her child- 
like way, that he was so good, so 
good ! 

‘He seems to be a favourite with 
all of you,’ observed Mr. Sheldrake, 
still not suspecting. 

‘He is a wizard,’ said Pollypod 
from her corner ; ‘a good wizard. 
Father says he’s a trump, and mo- 
ther loves him. So do I, dearly, 
dearly. So does Mr. Wheels. So 
does Lily—don’t you, Lily ? 

Mr. Sheldrake turned suddenly 
and sharply upon Lily. A deep 
rose-tint had stolen into her face, 
and, for contrast, a dark cloud over- 
shadowed Mr. Sheldrake’s. Nota 
motion, not a look, escaped Old 
Wheels, who said, 

‘Yes, we cannot help having an 
affection for one who has been so 
kind to us.’ 

‘Of course not, of course not,’ 
assented Mr. Sheldrake, concealing 
his displeasure, ‘and I consider 
myself particularly unfortunate in 
having been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of standing in his place. 
Then I might have had the same 
claim upon your affection. It is 
the more unfortunate because I am 
so often in the habit of strolling 
about Soho during the small hours. 

- Many a time have I walked up and 
down your street for an hour at 
least after midnight. Now what 
hard fortune was it that prevented 
me doing so on this occasion?’ He 
intended these words to convey a 
significant declaration of his tender 
regard for Lily, and he added, in a 
low tone, addressed especially to 
her: ‘I went home not very happy 
because I thought you were angry 
with me for what occurred at the 


I hope you are not dis- 
Indeed, I 


theatre. 
pleased with me now. 
was not to blame.’ 
Lily was compelled to reply in 
the words he wished to hear, and 
then again Mr. Sheldrake pressed 
offers of assistance upon Old 
Wheels, which again were firmly 
declined. The man of the world 
departed in no pleasant humour, 
and as he walked from the house 
looked about him for some person 
upon whom to vent his spleen. 
His jealousy was aroused. Who 
was this friend, of whom the child 
had said that she loved him dearly, 
dearly, and that Lily loved him 
also? He had half a suspicion, 
and he was determined to know. 
Then his thoughts reverted to 
Lily’s behaviour to himself. ‘ Does 
she suspect,’ he mused, in his own 
elegant vernacular, ‘that I’m not 
acting on the square, and is she 
holding off on purpose to draw me 
on? In one word, David Shel- 
drake, is the girl a model of sim- 
plicity—or artfulness? ‘Any way, she 
is a witch, and has set me on fire. 
I wil have her! I could almost 
make up my mind to marry her.’ 
A serious consideration for such a 


.man as he, who looked upon girls 


merely as the playthings of an hour, 
and in whose mind womanly virtue 
and goodness were like dead wood 
in a forest. That, in case he made 
up his mind to such a contingency, 
there would be a doubt of success, 
was too manifestly ridiculous to be 
entertained fora moment. As he 
mused, he saw Alfred coming to- 
wards him. The young man did 
not see Mr. Sheldrake at first, and 
that gentleman stepped aside to 
observe Alfred’s manner, in which 
he seemed to detect something 
more marked than usual. Alfred 
was walking quickly and nervously, 
looking over his shoulder hurriedly 
this way and that, as if some one 
were dogging him. Once a dog 
ran, barking, out of a house, and 
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Alfred turned round swiftly with a 
white face and an exclamation of 
fright. Mr. Sheldrake watched 
these symptoms of agitation with 
remarkable keenness, and as Alfred 
passed clapped him on theshoulder. 
A cry of alarm escaped from Al- 
fred’s trembling lips, for Mr. Shel- 
drake’s salutation was sudden and 
violent ; seeing who it was, how- 
ever, Alfred smiled and drew a long 
breath of relief. 

‘Who did you think it was, Alf?’ 
asked Mr. Sheldrake, to whom Al- 
fred’s manner seemed to be in some 
way a satisfaction. 

‘I didn’t know,’ was the reply ; 
‘you clapped me on the shoulder 
so suddenly.’ 

‘You gave a cry,’ observed Mr. 
Sheldrake, with assumed careless- 
ness, ‘ for all the world as if I were 
a detective officer. Don’t start; I’m 
not. That’s one comfort, isn’t it?’ 

‘I don’t see how it is a com- 
fort,’ said Alfred half sullenly, and 
yet with an air which showed that 
he wished not to offend his compa- 
nion ; ‘I’m nervous, that’s the fact. 
Been smoking and drinking a little 
too much; I shall be all right next 
Tuesday, after the City and Subur- 
ban’s run,’ 

‘Going to Epsom to see the 
race ?” 

‘Yes; Lhope you'll do what you 
promised.’ 

‘We'll talk of that presently. 
You've got the tip, of course ?” 

‘Yes, and a good one; but 
there’s something else I’m going 
to do if you'll stand my friend once 
more.’ 

‘A new system ?” 

‘Well, not exactly that: but a 
plan which must prevent the chance 
of loss.’ 

‘That’s good enough, Alf,’ said 
Mr. Sheldrake in a light tone. 
‘But come, I want to have a talk 
with you.’ They were at the gate 
of Mr. Musgrave’s house. ‘ Let us 
turn in here.’ 
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Lizzie opened the door, and 
greeted them with a smile. Mr. 
Sheldrake had not seen her since 
the night they were at the theatre 
together, and, remembering how 
she had spoken to him then, he 
was somewhat surprised at her ami- 
ability. He was still more surprised 
when Lizzie said she hoped he had 
not taken offence because she spoke 
so sharply to him. 

‘I was so anxious about Lily, 
you see,’ she said ; ‘and even Al- 
fred had to put up with my bad 
temper. Didn’t you, Alf? 

‘ Yes, dear,’ replied Alfred, pleas- 
ed with her changed manner to- 
wards his friend. 

‘Well, well,’ said Mr. Sheldrake, 
gaily shaking hands again with Liz- 
zie, ‘ let byegones be byegones. Is 
the old man at home ? 

‘No,’ replied Lizzie readily ; ‘I 
don’t think he will be back for an 
hour.’ 

‘We'll go into his room,’ said 
Mr. Sheldrake, and he and Alfred 
went upstairs to the room where 
Mr. Musgrave transacted his busi- 
ness, and which Lizzie had called 
Bluebeard’s room, because she was 
never allowed to enter it. Mr. 
Sheldrake had a private key, and 
before he opened the door, he 
turned to Lizzie, who had accom- 
panied them to the landing, and 
tapping her familiarly on the cheek, 
told her to go downstairs, that he 
and Alfred would not keep her long, 
and that he was glad she thought 
better of him. 

‘Upon my word,’ he said with 
blithe significance, ‘ I’m as glad for 
Alfred’s sake as I am for my own.’ 

And with a light laugh he led 
the way into the room. If he had 
seen the change that came over the 
girl’s face when he shut the door 
upon her, and if he had seen her 
clench her little fists, and shake 
them at an airy picture of himself 
which she conjured up, he might 
have altered his agreeable tone. 
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His manner also changed directly 
the door was closed and locked. 
All his cordiality vanished as he 
sat down at the table and took a 
pocket-book from his pocket. Al- 
fred watched him apprehensively. 

Everything in this Bluebeard’s 
room betokened order and system. 
Two sides of the room were com- 
pletely covered with pigeon-holes, 
and the compartments were nearly 
filled with documents neatly folded 
and ticketed. Although from the 
appearance of the room and the 
shelves a large amount of work was 
evidently gone through, not a loose 
document nor a scrap of writing 
was lying about. This circum- 
stance appeared to give Mr. Shel- 
drake much satisfaction, and he 
nodded his head approvingly as he 
looked around. He did not waste 
time, however, but proceeded at 
once to the business before him. 
Opening his pocket-book, he se- 
lected some papers from it, and 
laid them on the table. 

‘Sit down, Alf,’ he said. 

Alfred obeyed. Mr. Sheldrake 
unfolded the papers, and jotted 
down some figures from them; and 
laying his hand upon them, as if 
he did not immediately intend to 
refer to them, said, 

‘I have been to your new house 
to-day, Alf.’ 

‘I called at your place yester- 
day,’ said Alfred, ‘ to tell you about 
the fire, and where we had moved 
to, but you were not at home.’ 

‘No; and I kept from Soho pur- 
posely. I was angry with Lizzie, 
and I was not pleased with your 
sister. ‘They will have to learn, if 
they have not learned already, that 
I am not to be trifled with.’ 

Alfred had no reply to make to 
this; he felt that his best plan 
would be to listen quietly, and to 
say as few words as possible. 

‘By heavens! exclaimed Mr. 
Sheldrake, with more passion than 
he usually displayed, ‘I think I 
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have been patient long enough— 
too long. No other man but me 
would have stood it. Every ad- 
vance that I make — except,’ he 
added with a sneer, ‘those ad- 
vances I make to you—is met as 
if I were an enemy instead of a 
friend. It is time for this to be 
settled. I'll know very soon whe- 
ther I’m to be friend or foe. I can 
be as good an enemy as a friend, 
and that I’ll prove. With you, now, 
which is it, friend or foe ?” 

‘Which cav it be,’ answered Al- 
fred moodily, ‘ but friend ? 

‘Out-and-out friend, eh?’ plumbed 
Mr. Sheldrake. ‘No _ half-mea- 
sures—thorough !’ 

‘Thorough, out-and-out!’ re- 
sponded Alfred a little less de- 
spondently. 

‘No beating about the bush ? 
still farther plumbed Mr. Shel- 
drake ; ‘no concealments, no dou- 
ble-dealing ?” 

‘None.’ 

‘And you say this,’ pursued Mr. 
Sheldrake with remorseless tena- 
city—he had been so goaded that 
it was necessary he should revenge 
himself upon some one—‘ you say 
this not because it is for your in- 
terest to say it—not because you 
are in my debt, and I could shut 
you up at any moment I please— 
but because you believe it, be- 
cause you know that I am straight- 
forward, honest-minded, open- 
hearted ?” 

‘What other motive can I have 
for saying it ? 

‘But say it plainly. You wish 
me to continue your friend, and to 
be my friend, for the reasons that 
I have given ?” 

‘Yes, for those reasons, and no 
other.’ And as Alfred spoke the 
lie which was forced from him by 
fear, Mr. Sheldrake laughed lightly, 
and with an open scorn of the 
avowal, which brought the blood 
to the younger man’s cheek. 

It brought the blood also to the 
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cheek of another person, not in the 
room. Crouching outside the door, 
at the top of the landing, was Liz- 
zie, listening with beating heart, 
and hearing every word that passed. 
She could see clearly everything in 
the room, and being in the dark 
herself, could not be detected. <A 
small lumber-room, the door of 
which she had partly opened, and 
which swung noiselessly on its 
hinges, was ready to afford her the 
means of concealment, should the 
suspicions of Mr. Sheldrake be 
aroused. She saw the insolent 
triumphant manner of Mr. Shel- 
drake, and she thought for a mo- 
ment that if she were a man, she 
would kill him; but she saw also 
the abject manner of her lover, and 
her passion was subdued by fear. 

‘If J thought you were deceiving 
me, Alf,’ said Mr. Sheldrake, ‘I 
should know what to dv.’ 

‘What makes you speak in this 
way to me?’ Alfred mustered up 
sufficient courage to ask. ‘If you 
doubt me, try me.’ 

‘I will. I was at your house to- 
day, as I have told you. I offered 
your grandfather assistance ; he de- 
clined it. Both he and Lily were 
anything but cordial to me. For 
the old man I don’t care one jot; 
but he influences Lily, and has 
power over her. She follows the 
cue he gives her. The old man 
said they wanted for nothing ; that 
they had a friend, who had come 
forward at the nick of time—a 
friend, said that railway man’s little 
girl, that they all loved—old man, 
little girl, Lily, and all.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake bit his lips at the 
remembrance of the blush which 
had come to Lily’s cheek when 
Pollypod asked her if she didn’t 
love this friend. 

‘Children talk all sorts of non- 
sense,’ said Alfred, ‘and Polly more 
than most children.’ 

‘Perhaps; but that isn’t the 
question just now. Who is this 


friend, this paragon, this model of 
goodness, that everybody loves ?” 

Alfred hesitated for one moment 
only. Felix had asked them, as a 
particular favour, not to mention 
his name as having befriended 
them, and they had given him the 
promise. But Alfred felt that to 
hesitate now, and to beat about 
the bush with Mr. Sheldrake in that 
gentleman’s present humour, would 
be fatal to him. So he answered, 

‘His name is Felix Creamwell. 
He is an old acquaintance.’ 

‘I thought so; the same young 
cub who interrupted my conversa- 
tion with Lily after we came from 
the theatre. What is the special 
tie that binds him to your people ?” 

This direct questioning of Fe- 
lix’s motive for befriending them 
staggered Alfred. It had never 
occurred to him before ; and with 
the sudden introduction of the sub- 
ject came a glimpse of light—a 
new revelation—which enabled 
him but dimly at present to place 
a possibly correct construction on 
Lily’s unhappiness. Policy im- 
pelled him to reply, 

‘Friendship for my grandfather, 
I suppose.’ 

Buthe stammered over the words, 
and Mr. Sheldrake said sharply, 

‘You don’t seem quite certain as 
to his motive, Alf.’ 

‘I know that there’s a great 
friendship between him and my 
grandfather,’ said Alfred, and with 
a fuller consciousness of what was 
at stake; ‘and although I have 
never asked myself the question, 
I should say that what he has done 
has been prompted by friendship.’ 

‘Not by love?’ 

‘Love for whom?’ inquired Al- 
fred in his turn, with ready cunning. 

‘Well, let that pass,’ replied Mr. 
Sheldrake, only too willing not to 
have his doubts confirmed. ‘I dare- 
say I can make the account even 
between us, if we ever come across 
each other. I £vow I can make it 
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even with you. He has a motive, 
doubtless, and I don’t believe in 
disinterested friendship. Now we 
will come to our own business.’ He 
took the papers which he had laid 
aside, and looked over them. ‘You 
know what these are?” 

‘I see some of my bills among 
them.’ 

‘Accounts of money you owe 
me—dishonoured bills, and other 
documents equally valuable. Here 
is your bill for sixty pounds, due 
three weeks since, dishonoured, 
and for which you were served with 
a writ.’ 

‘As a mere matter of form, I 
understood you to say,’ put in Al- 
fred, trembling. 

‘I have obtained judgment upon 
it, nevertheless.’ 

‘ What for ?” 

‘So as to be ready for you,’ said 
Mr. Sheldrake coolly, ‘in case I 
find you are playing the double 
with me. It will be best for you 
to understand at once that I am in 
serious earnest. Miss Lizzie would 
not say many more uncivil things to 
me if she knew this. I suppose you 
couldn’t say how much you owe me?’ 

‘I haven't kept an account.’ 

‘It being no business of yours. 
Well, I have, feeling interested in 
it, naturally; and what between 
me and Con Staveley, the debt is 
as near three hundred pounds as 
possible. Is it convenient to you 
to settle this small account ?” 

*You know it isn’t,’ answered 
Alfred with a groan; and added 
entreatingly, ‘If you will advance 
me what you promised for the City 
and Suburban, I shall be able to 
pay you a good lump after the race.’ 

* How if you lose? 

‘I can't lose,’ cried Alfred; ‘I 
must win; I must! Even if I didn’t 
do what I am going to do—even if 
I trusted entirely to chance—luck 
must turn. You have told me so 
yourself a dozen times. But I don’t 
depend upon that.’ 
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‘How much do you want?” 

‘Forty pounds,’ and Alfred 
twined his fingers nervously. In- 
deed, it seemed to him, as it had 
seemed a dozen times in the course 
of the year gone by, that the result 
was a certainty, if he had only the 
money to back his opinion. ‘If I 
can_but once get clear,’ he thought, 
not for the first time, ‘I'll never 
back another horse as long as I 
live—never, never ! 

It was not his debt to Mr. Shel- 
drake that pressed so heavily upon 
him ; there was a sharper and more 
terrible sword hanging over him. 

‘What horses would you back 
for this money, Alf?’ 

Alfred, encouraged by a tinge of 
the old cordiality in Mr. Sheldrake’s 
tone, answered confidently : 

‘Kingcraft and Xanthus. I would 
put ten pounds on Xanthus, and 
twenty pounds on Kingcraft.’ 

‘And the other ten pounds ? 

‘I want that to speculate with 
on the racecourse on the day of 
the race.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Sheldrake in a 
decided tone, ‘I can’t consent to 
that. I shall give you no money 
in hand to play ducks and drakes 
with,’ 

‘Well, then, I will put it a// on 
Kingcraft and Xanthus — fifteen 
pounds on Xanthus, and twenty- 
five on Kingcraft.’ 

‘What makes you fancy King- 
craft? Xanthus I know is good— 
all the papers speak up for him.’ 

‘ Didn’t Kingcraft win the Der- 
by?’ cried Alfred excitedly. ‘I'm 
told that the horse has come back 
to his old form, and that he’s cer- 
tain to win. A man told me who 
knows all about it. The stable 
have been keeping it dark, and 
they’re all going to put their money 
on. I shall be able to pay you 
every penny back, and I shall nev- 
er know how to thank you enough. 
I’ve told Liz and Lily that no man 
ever had such a friend as you are to 
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me, and I'll tell them again. Will 
you do it for me?’ 

‘Let me see. 
Kingcraft are 

‘Fifteen to one,’ interposed Al- 
fred eagerly ; ‘and six to one about 
Xanthus. I only back Xanthus to 
save myself. One or other is cer- 
tain to pull off the race.’ 

‘Very well; I'll give you the 
odds myself.’ 

‘You will! You are a trump, 
and no mistake. How can I thank 
you! Are you making a book on 
the race?” 

‘Yes, and it will be better for 
you that I should take the bet 
rather than anybody else; for 
then,’ headded witha quiet chuckle, 
‘the money will be safe.’ 

‘Yes, that it will,’ said Alfred in 
all sincerity. ‘Fifteen to one to 
twenty-five pounds—that will be 
three hundred and seventy-five 
pounds if I win on Kingcraft, and 
ninety pounds if Xanthus wins,’ 

He felt as if he had the larger 
sum already in his pocket, and the 
despair which filled him but a few 
minutes since was swallowed up in 
the false hope. 

‘I will send you the vouchers 
to-morrow, and now I want your 
voucher for this money that I am 
going to lend you.’ 

Always willing enough to give 
his signature, Alfred waited, pen 
in hand, while Mr. Sheldrake drew 
up the paper. It was to the effect 
that Alfred had borrowed of him 
forty pounds, with which he had 
backed two horses named for the 
City and Suburban Race, to be 
run at Epsom on Tuesday 23rd of 
April, and that he promised to pay 
back the money the Saturday after 
the race. 

Alfred read it carelessly, and 
remarked, as he signed it, 

‘This is differently worded to 
any of the other things I have 
signed.’ 

‘I have a purpose in drawing it 
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up in this way,’ said Mr. Sheldrake, 
as he folded the paper and placed 
it in his pocket-book. ‘ This docu- 
ment and the protested bills would 
be awkward things to take to your 
employers, Messrs. Tickle and 
Flint, in case you didn’t pay, or 
in case I found that you were play- 
ing me false—or in case of other 
contingencies I need not mention 
just now. It might induce them 
to make an immediate examina- 
tion of the vouchers and books in 
your care. You are cashier there, 
I believe, Alf. A tempting thing 
is the handling of other people’s 
money, Alf—a devilish tempting 
thing—when one is in debt and 
wants to get rich too quick.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ cried Al- 
fred, with such terror in his face 
and in his voice that Lizzie on the 
outside of the door was compelled 
to cling to the baluster for support. 
* For God's sake |——’ 

‘Don’t agitate yourself, Alf,’ in- 
terrupted Mr. Sheldrake with a 
smile; ‘I am only putting an ex- 
treme case. I hope I may not be 
driven to such a course. It de- 
pends more on others than on 
yourself. And now I think our 
little conference is ended. Any- 
thing more to say? You shall have 
your vouchers to-morrow.’ 

Lizzie glided downstairs noise- 
lessly, and when, a few moments 
afterwards, Mr. Sheldrake came 
down and shook hands with her, 
she accompanied him to the gate 
and wished him good-bye with a 
smile on her lips, although her 
hand was like ice in his grasp. 

‘You’ve tamed that little devil, 
David,’ he mused as he walked 
along; ‘she'll be twice as civil 
and polite the next time you meet 
her. Now if Kingcraft pulls off 
the City and Suburban—— Well, 
Con Staveley can give the odds. 
I'll tell Alfred that my book is full, 
and that, as I can’t lay any more, 
I got Con to take his bets. And 
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Con Staveley needn’t pay if the 
horse wins.’ 

Lizzie went back to Alfred, and 
found him racked by despair one 
moment, buoyed up by hope an- 
other. She went up to him and 
kissed him, saying cheerfully, 

‘Am I not a good girl, Alf, for 
behaving so well to Mr. Shel- 
drake ?” 

‘Yes, dear Liz, you are; I wish 
I were as good.’ 

‘Nonsense, dear; you're not 
strong-minded, that’s all. And I 
don’t think you love me enough.’ 

‘You mustn’t say that, Liz. I 
love no other.’ 

‘I don’t think you do, Alf; but 
if you loved me as well as I love 
you, you would not keep secrets 
from me.’ 

He looked at her with sudden 
alarm. 

‘Secrets, Liz! Who told you I 
had secrets ?” 

‘ My heart,’ she replied, with a 
yearning look, and then, at sight 
of his troubled face, altered her 
tone as if she were schooling her- 
self, and said archly, ‘Girls are 
artful guessers. And I’m jealous.’ 

‘ Of whom ?” 

‘Of Mr. Sheldrake. You have 
been talking secrets with him up- 
stairs; and I have a better right 
than he to share them with you. 
I hate that man!’ she exclaimed 
with flashing eyes. ‘There’s no- 
thing mean that he wouldn't do; 
he has a false heart, and his smooth 
words can’t hide his bad thoughts. 
I saw in his face to-day what seems 
to be hidden from you. O, howl! 
wish you had never known him !’ 

‘It’s of no use wishing, Liz. 
Perhaps it will all turn out for the 
best. Don’t worry me, there’s a 
dear! I want cheering up badly.’ 

He laid his head upon the table 
wearily; his folly had made life 
very bitter to him. One of its 
sweetest blessings was his, and 
he had set it far below worthless 
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things. As Lizzie’s arms stole ten- 
derly round his neck, and as her 
sweet words fell upon his ears, he 
was conscious that he had never 
rightly appreciated her love. He 
thought now how happy his life 
might be if he had been contented 
and honest, and if he had not 
yielded to temptation. 

‘Lizzie,’ he said with his face 
hidden, ‘I have not acted rightly 
to you. If I could commence over 
again 

‘Nonsense, Alf, she interposed, 
in as cheerful a tone as she could 
command, for his remark, with the 
meaning it conveyed, brought the 
tears to her eyes; ‘I'll not allow 
you to speak like that. I should 
be satisfied if I could see you hap- 
pier in your mind. You have some 
grief that you will not let me share, 
and that pains me. You seem to 
be frightened of something that 
you cannot see. I have noticed 
that you have often been uncon- 
scious of what is passing, and that 
you seem tobe listening There! 
as you are now!’ 

He had risen to his feet with 
wild eyes, and was listening, with 
a terrible expression of fear in his 
face, to the sound of loud voices 
in the street. The speakers had 
stopped outside the house, and 
Alfred crept softly to the window. 
They passed away presently, and 
Alfred, with a sigh of relief, re- 
turned to Lizzie’s side. 

‘What’s the meaning of this, 
Alf?’ she asked, with a fainting 
heart. ‘I have a right to know. 
Tell me.’ 

‘Not now,’ he replied, taking 
her cold hand and placing it on 
his forehead. ‘I dare not. If you 
love me, don’t ask me questions. 
I have been foolish, and have 
not taken care of myself. It will 
be all right after next Tuesday, 
and we'll be happy again as we 
used to be. Come,’ he cried, with 
an attempt at gaiety, facing her 
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with his hands on her shoulders, 
‘if you want to do me good, wish 
me luck next Tuesday.’ 

‘I wish you luck, dear, with all 
my heart.’ 

‘That’s right, Liz; and when 
you go to bed, pray that I may be 
lucky, my dear. For if I am, all 
this trouble will be over, and we'll 
commence a happy life—you, and 
I, and Lily. And we'll tell our 
secret then—our own secret, dear- 
est, that no one knows but you 
and me.’ 

He drew her towards him, ind 
she laid her head upon his shoulder. 
Something in his words made him 
the consoler now. 

‘It will have to be told soon, 
Alf dear, or it will tell itself,’ she 
said, in a tone in which joy and 
pain were subtly mingled. 

‘I know it, darling; and I’ve 
been working and trying hard to 
get money for you and me and Lil, 
and bad fortune has pursued me 
so steadily that I have been driven 
almost mad. Ah, Liz, I love you! 
You'll see how I love you when all 
this trouble comes to an end. And 
it w/7 come to an end now that 
you’ve wished me luck, and will 
pray for it.’ 

She pressed him in her arms, 
grateful for his calmer and tenderer 
mood. 

‘May I say something to you, 
dear ?’ she asked. 

‘ Anything, darling; kiss me first.’ 

She kissed him, and he said 
softly, 

‘What a pity it is that time will 
not stand still, isn’t it, Liz? Now, 
if we could be like this for a long, 
long time, what happiness it would 
be! I almost feel as if I should like 
to die now, with you in my arms. 
What is it you want to say, darling ?’ 

‘Something about Lily.’ 

‘Dear Lily! Go on.’ 

‘Have you noticed that Mr. 
Sheldrake has been paying her a 
great deal of attention ?” 


‘I think he likes her, Liz.’ 

*You think! You know, you 
mean. But, Alf, if I had a sister 
that I loved as you love Lily, and 
who loved me as Lily loves you, I 
would rather see her in her grave 
than see her placed as Lily is now.’ 

‘ Lizzie!’ 

‘I mean what I say, Alf, and 
you ought to have seen it more 
clearly before. Do you believe that 
Mr. Sheldrake has any honourable 
intentions in his open admiration 
for Lily ? 

‘If I thought otherwise,’ cried 
Alfred hotly— 

‘What would you do?’ inter- 
rupted Lizzie; ‘what cou/d you 
do, placed as you are with that 
man? He has been working for 
this, Alf dear, and you haven’t seen 
it. So deep and true is Lily’s love 
for you, that if he were to say to 
her, “ I have your brother in my 
power, and I can bring misery and 
shame upon him, and will, if you 
are cold to me!”—if he were to 
say this to Lily in his own bad 
way, and work upon her loving 
heart in his own bad way O, 
Alfred, I could almost pray that 
some one would kill him !—if he 
were to do all this, as he may, I 
tremble to think what Lily would 
do.’ 

‘What would she do ?’ The words 
came faintly from a throat parched 
by remorse. 

‘Can you ask, Alf? What would 
7 do for you? To secure your hap- 
piness, is there any sacrifice that I 
would not make? Lily’s love for 
you, although it is the love of a 
sister, is not less strong than mine. 
But I have learnt harder lessons 
than Lily has had to learn, and I 
should not be so easily led as she 
would be. A bad, calculating man, 
as Mr. Sheldrake is, could work up- 
on such a simple nature as hers 
more easily than upon mine. I 
should be strong where she, through 
innocence and simplicity, would be 
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weak. And when she felt, as she 
would feel, that any sacrifice of 
happiness which she would be call- 
ed upon to make would be made to 
secure the happiness of a beloved 
brother——’ 

‘Stop, Lizzie! cried Alfred, ris- 
ing in his agitation, and turning 
from her. ‘Stop, for God’s sake ! 
I have been blind.’ 

Yes, he had been blind; and 
blindly had walked, step by step, 
to the terrible abyss which lay be- 
fore him now, deliberately taking 
with him a pure devoted girl, whom, 
despite all his selfishness, he loved 
next in the world to Lizzie. All 
the sweet memories of his life, until 
he met Lizzie, were of his sister, 
and he had conspired against her 
happiness. He was powerless now 
to undo the past; but he might 
atone for it. He silently swore 
that if he were fortunate on Tues- 
day he would become a better 
man. 


‘I have something else to tell 
you, Alfred,’ said Lizzie, after a 


long pause. ‘ Lily is in love.’ 

‘In love! Ah, I see more clear- 
ly now, dear Lizzie. With Felix? 

‘Yes. A happy life is before her, 
with that true man, if happily they 
come together.’ 

‘And he?’ 

‘ Loves her.’ 

‘Has he told you?” 

‘No; but there are things that 
-need no telling. We women know. 
He has not spoken to her, because, 
because j 

‘Go on, Lizzie.’ 

‘ Because he sees what you have 
been blind to, and out of the noble- 
ness of his heart will not add to her 
distress.’ 

‘It would have been better for 
her,’ groaned Alfred, ‘and for you, 
if I had never been born.’ 

*‘ Nay,’ remonstrated Lizzie, in a 
gentle loving tone, ‘we must not 
repine : we must try to do better. 
Promise—and I will help you, with 


all my strength, and so will Lily 
and Felix—ah, you don’t know 
what a heart he has! And your 
grandfather, Alfred, that good old 
man——’ 

‘I know what you would say 
about him, Lizzie. I am punished 
enough already.’ 

Indeed, he was very humble and 
repentant; and, when he went 
home, he knocked at his grand- 
father’s door. It was dusk, and 
they could but dimly see each 
other’s faces. 

‘I have come to ask your for- 
giveness, sir,’ said Alfred. 

Old Wheels started to his feet, 
in joyful agitation. He understood 
it all immediately. 

‘My dear boy,’ he said, with a 
sob, taking Alfred’s hand. ‘Not 
another word ; not another word.’ 

He pressed the young man tc his 
heart and kissed him. Lily, hear- 
ing the voices, came into the pass- 
age. 

‘Come here, Lily,’ cried Old 
Wheels. ‘Come here, dear child.’ 

Lily flew into the room, and after 
the joy that this glad meeting 
brought to them, they settled down 
quietly, and talked, and thought, 
and hoped, while the evening sha- 
dows deepened. The tender move- 
ments she made towards Alfred 
and her grandfather, the expres- 
sions of exquisite happiness she 
uttered, almost unconsciously, every 
now and then, the loving caresses, 
the musical little laughs, the words, 
‘O, Lam so happy now! so happy! 
that escaped again and again, like 
music from her lips, delighted the 
old man. 

‘We want Lizzie here,’ said Old 
Wheels tenderly. 

‘And Felix,’ thought Lily. This 
reunion seemed to bring Felix near- 
er to her. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
ON EPSOM DOWNS. 


‘Pray that I may be lucky, my 
dear.’ 

Alfred had spoken these words 
to Lizzie with fullest meaning. He 
did not ask for a wish ; he asked 
for a prayer. He was not himself 
given to praying, but on this night, 
before he went to bed, he knelt at 
his bedside for the first time for 
many, many months, with a dis- 
tinct devotional purpose in his 
mind, and prayed with all his men- 
tal power that Kingcraft, the horse 
he had backed, might win the City 
and Suburban race on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. 

He remained at his devotions for 
fully a quarter of.an hour, and had 
his grandfather seen him in his 
attitude of contrition, the old man 
would indeed have been comforted. 
But during this quarter of an hour 
no entreaty for forgiveness of folly 


and crime passed Alfred’s lips. Re- 
morse he felt, but it was the re- 
morse born of fear. Every form of 
prayer with which he had been fa- 
miliar in childhood was uncon- 
sciously made subservient to his 


present purpose. His one prayer- 
ful thought shaped in silence by 
his lips was, ‘I pray with all my 
soul that Kingcraft may win the 
City and Suburban. Let Kingcraft 
win, O Lord! I pray that King- 
craft may win. Kingcraft! King- 
craft! Win the race! Win the 
race He transposed these words 
in a hundred different ways, and 
thought them with as much agon- 
ising intensity as the most righteous 
saint could have done. When he 
rose to his feet, he felt strengthen- 
ed by the charm he had laid upon 
himself. He felt that nothing could 
prevent Kingcraft from winning ; 
and he already began to look ahead 
beyond the day, when, with the 
money he would receive, he could 
set himself free, and begin again ; 


already his better resolutions were 
beginning to be weakened by the 
prospect of large gains easily ob- 
tained. He argued with himselfas 
he had done scores of times before. 
There was no harm in betting ; 
there was only harm in losing. If 
there were any harm in it, would 
the newspapers encourage it? It 
was reading the newspapers that 
first put the idea into his head ; 
what followed had followed natur- 
ally. He had been unlucky, that 
was all. Well, luck would turn 
now. Why, here; he would prove 
that luck would turn. He did, as 
he had often done; once again he 
wrote on separate pieces of paper 
the names of the horses that were 
likely to run in the race ; he fold- 
ed them up separately, and shook 
them in his hat; he shut his eyes, 
and putting his hand among the 
papers, fumbled with them until he 
selected one. He drew it forth and 
opened it. Kingcraft! There was 
a plain proof. How coudd the horse 
lose, after that? He laughed glee- 
fully, and zowdd not entertain the 
thought that he had purposely writ- 
ten the name of this horse on a 
larger piece of paper than the 
others, so that he might be sure of 
drawing out the one he wanted. 
He went to bed, and dreamt of the 
race. The whole of the familiar 
scene passed before him in his 
dream; he had staked a lot of 
money on Kingcraft, and he saw 
the horse sailing past the winner’s 
post, an easy winner, and found 
himself the winner of a thousand 
pounds. ‘ Why not?’ he asked of 
himself, as he awoke exultant ; 
‘why shouldn’t I win a thousand 
pounds? If I could borrow mo- 
ney somehow, I could pay it back 
at once. No one would know, 
and we should all be happy.’ He 
read the daily newspapers eagerly, 
and sucked fresh hope and renewed 
incentives from them. The papers 
said that Kingcraft was in bloom- 
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ing health ; that the stable believed 
in him ; that a fine jockey was to 
ride him to probable victory; and 
that the public were backing him. 
Even, thought Alfred, in his endea- 
vours to come to a fair conclusion, 
even if Kingcraft should by some 
strange and unaccountable chance 
not come in first, what horse was 
to beat him? For, notwithstanding 
the honest and upright manner in 
which the national sport is carried 
on, strange and unaccountable oc- 
currences do sometimes happen ; 
roguery does occasionally triumph. 
Well, what horse would win, if 
Kingcraft came in second instead 
of first? Xanthus, of course. Xan- 
thus, the horse that was rising daily 
in popular favour. Were not all 


the honest and disinterested tribe 
of prophets and tipsters warning 
their miserable public to look after 
him ? Said one, ‘ Xanthus must not 
be lost sight of; said another, 
‘Keep Xanthus on the right side ;’ 


said another, ‘ Put a bit on Xan- 
thus ; said another, a cautious pro- 
phet, who never allowed himself 
to be caught tripping, ‘ But—if— 
notwithstanding — nevertheless — 
such or such a thing occurred to 
Bertram—or, if Pax is not what is 
represented—or, if a mistake has 
been made in Marmora’s trial—or, 
if Phosphorus gets off badly — or, 
if Kingcraft has entirely lost his old 
form—or if, notwithstanding, and 
nevertheless with half a dozen 
other horses—why, then, keep your 
eye on Xanthus; he may be dan- 
gerous.” With what zest and ani- 
mation did Alfred read the words 
of these inspiring writers! How 
attentively he studied their elegant 
English, and read their prophecies 
again and again! ‘They all spoke 
well of Kingcraft, but none gave 
the horse as the absolute winner. 
Well, but was not Alfred as good a 
judge as any of them? Had not 
the secret been revealed to him, as 
it was to Daniel, in a night-vision ? 


But the course of reading such 
worshippers as he go through is of 
an intensely distracting nature, and 
Alfred could not be blind to the 
fact that there were other horses 
that might have a chance. If he 
only had some money to back 
these horses, and to back King- 
craft and Xanthus to be first, se- 
cond, or third, in the race, winning 
would be an absolute certainty, 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 
On Saturday morning he rushed 
to the sporting papers, and read 
dozens of columns concerning the 
race. Some of the most respect- 
able and reputable of these papers 
gave Xanthus as the winner, coup- 
ling him, however, in most in- 
stances, with other horses. Alfred 
was tortured by doubt—now think- 
ing this, now that, until his mind 
was in a whirl of bewilderment over 
the miserable affair. Other papers 
gave other horses as the certain 
winners. One said, Pax or Bertram 
would win ; another, Pax or Bridge- 
water ; another, Bertram or Hector; 
and so on and soon; and Alfred had 
not backed one of these horses. 
If either of them won, he was ruin- 
ed past redemption. But his favour- 
ite prophet had to speak yet; a 
prophet whose name was in every 
backer’s mouth. On Monday morn- 
ing this prophet would unbosom 
himself, and Alfred determined to 
wait till then before he decided his 
course of action. 

He went by train to his office, 
and on Monday he read the deliver- 
ances of his favourite prophet as he 
sat in the railway carriage. The 
prophecy recorded, with an appear- 
ance of satisfaction, that backers of 
certain horses who had made their 
bets weeks ago had burnt their fin- 
gers, as the horses they had backed 
would not run in the race. The 
horse named Pax, who held the 
position of first favourite, had been 
backed heavily in every part of the 
country by those connected with 
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the stable ; the owner, it was said, 
having played a waiting game with 
his horse, now intended to win a 
fortune with him. Alfred’s prophet 
declared he did not believe in Pax, 
although, after the usual fashion of 
prophets, he put in a saving clause 
in a few words which he could quote 
by and by, in proof of his own saga- 
city, in case the horse should win. 
He pinned his faith, after much 
wavering, on Xanthus and Bertram, 
chiefly on the former, and in an 
elaborate and confusing summing- 
up, declared, in capital letters, that 
one of these must win, and that 
either Kingcraft or Marmora would 
be certain to be among the first 
three. Alfred was much excited 
by the hopes held out in this pro- 
phecy ; and, with some difficulty, 
obtained from his employers leave 
of absence for the following day. 
He had not been too attentive to 
his duties lately, and his employers 
demurred at first; but he pleaded 
the fire that had taken place in 
Soho, and said that his sister and 
grandfather required his assistance 
to set their new home in order. 
‘You shall have no cause to com- 
plain of me after this,’ he said hum- 
bly, and received a reluctant assent 
to absent himself from his duties. 
He stopped at the office later than 
usual that evening, and was very 
careful and painstaking in what he 
did. Early in the morning he was 
up and away. He had told Lizzie 
that he was going to the races, but 
had made herpromise not to let any 
one know. Lily and Old Wheels 
supposed he was going to his office 
as usual, and they stood at the win- 
dow watching him with smiling 
faces. Lily kissed her hand to him 
as he looked back, and he waved 
his gaily towards the window, and 
smiled brightly. 

‘A great change has come over 
him,’ said Old Wheels thoughtfully, 
‘for the better, thank God. It 
makes you happier, Lily.’ 
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‘Yes, dear; and you too. Things 
seem brighterand happier than they 
He is com- 


did a little while ago. 
ing back to us!’ 

She ran downstairs, and Old 
Wheels followed her. Alfred was 
at the door. 

‘I’ve come back to give you an- 
other kiss,’ he said; ‘you looked 
so pretty standing at the window, 
that I could not help it.’ 

‘ Prettier than Lizzie?’ she asked 
saucily and affectionately. 

‘As pretty, I do believe,’ he re- 
plied gaily, and shook hands with 
Old Wheels, whose face, notwith- 
standing its kind expression, had a 
trace of seriousness in it. 

‘Isn’t he good?’ asked Lily, as 
she and Old Wheels stood at the 
gate. ‘Dear Alf! See! He’s run- 
ning into Lizzie’s house, and Liz- 
zie’s opening the door for him? 

‘I have had such nice dreams 
about you,’ said Lizzie, as she stood 
in the passage with Alfred’s arm 
around her. 

He laughed blithely, and took 
her face between his hands, and 
kissed her lips seven times. 

‘Because seven’s a lucky num- 
ber, Liz,’ he said. 

*O, that’s the reason!’ she cried, 
with a little toss of her head. 

‘Yes,’ he replied merrily, ‘and 
not because I love you the least 
bit in the world. Here’s seven more 
—and seven more — three times 
seven.’ 

And, the charm being complete, 
he pressed her in his arms again, 
and darted away. 

There was something more than 
idle meaning in his words; in the 
excited state of his mind he was 
impelled to place an important con- 
struction upon every little incident 
that occurred. It was not merely 
an affectionate impulse that caused 
him to turn back and kiss Lily a- 
gain. Something seemed to whisper 
to him, ‘ If you don’t go back, you 
will be unlucky to-day ;’ and if he 
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had resisted the impulse, he would 
have fretfully made that the cause 
of any ill-luck that might befall him. 
In the same manner, he kissed Liz- 
zie the number of times which 
seemed to him to bear the most 
fortunate significance. In this way 
he strove to make assurance doubly 
sure, and drew the most favour- 
able auguries from his attention to 
these details, connecting them, with 
strange sophistry, with the great 
stake he was about to play. Once as 
he walked he passed under a lad- 
der ; and the thought occurring to 
him that it was an unlucky omen, 
he retraced his steps, so as to undo 
the evil consequences that might 
result from his act, and walked out- 
side the ladder the second time, 
and congratulated himself upon his 
wisdom. When he was in the train 
that was to convey him to Epsom, 
he bought the newspapers contain- 
ing the last outpourings of his fa- 
vourite prophet upon the City and 
Suburban race. He read a glowing 
account of the appearance of the 
course, of ‘straggling gipsy women 
wandering about,’ of ‘ knots of men 
in the middle of the road, or lean- 
ing against the public-house cor- 
ners, talking in quiet and almost 
solemn tones, which indicated that 
they were absorbed in considera- 
tions much more important to them 
than racing—the means of living 
from hand to mouth, of which one 
sees so much on the turf.’ He read 
how one individual ‘in the centre 
of these groups, footsore, wretched, 
ragged, and deplorable, had _ for- 
merly been a tout in highly prosper- 
ous circumstances, and absolutely 
won close upon 1500/. when Blair 
Athol won the Derby; and how 
this unfortunate man was ‘ exciting 
the compassion of his almost 
equally forlorn companions by nar- 
rating how he had walked, or rather 
crawled, for weeks by road from 
Liverpool, as nigh starvingas makes 
no matter.’ He read how the mys- 
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terious horse, known as Pax, was 
conveyed to the scene of action 
in high state, in a ‘private van 
drawn by four gray horses; and 
how his owner and backers, confi- 
dent of victory, declared, in racing 
phraseology, that the horse would 
‘walk in.’ This and much more 
Alfred read, and then came to 
the kernel—the prophecy—which 
stated that Pax, Xanthus, Bertram, 
Kingcraft, or Phosphorus would be 
certain to win, and that of the 
five, Xanthus, Bertram, and King- 
craft were the three upon which 
this wise prophet pinned his faith. 
Alfred looked round triumphant- 
ly. The carriage in which he was 
seated was crowded, and the occu- 
pants were reading the prophets’ 
predictions in the newspapers with 
avidity. Alfred, fingering some crisp 
bank-notes in his pocket, soon made 
up his mind as to his course of 
action. He had twenty new 5/. 
bank-notes, and these he would 
judiciously invest upon all five of 
the horses named by his favourite 
prophet, backing them all to win 
and to be in the first three, in such 
proportions as to be certain to win. 
He took pencil and paper from his 
pocket, and made his calculations ; 
so much upon one horse, so much 
upon another, and so much upon 
the others, at the current odds. 
Against one of the horses named— 
Phosphorus—he could get as much 
as forty to one. He would put 20/. 
upon this horse, so as to gain 800/. 
if the horse won. He gloried at 
the thought of it. By the time the 
train reached Epsom he had made 
his calculations, and had deter- 
mined so to invest that he could 
win from a hundred to nearly a 
thousand pounds. ‘ How happy I 
shall be to-night,’ he thought, ‘with 
the money in my pocket! [I'll be 
at the office early in the morning 
to make everything straight, and 
then——’ The perspective that 
stretched itself out in his imagina- 
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tion was too delightfully vague for 
words or distinct thought. It con- 
tained a hazy vista of delight, and 
in this he basked, and saw Lizzie 
and himself, and Lily and Felix 
perhaps, the happiest of the happy. 

It was a bright clear morning, and 
a fresh breeze was blowing over 
the Surrey Downs. Gipsies, beg- 
gars, thieves, sharpers, and others of 
that ilk were about and on the alert, 
and Alfred moved briskly through 
them to the scene of action. Every 
species of rascaldom was there re- 
presented, and the noble sport af- 
forded a lawful outlet for roguery 
in every shape—for roguery in 
broadcloth as well as roguery in fus- 
tian. There was something hideous 
in the Babel of sound round the 
betting-men, and everything that 
was degrading in the features which 
presented themselves most promin- 
ently to the senses. The first race 
was a race between two horses, and 
was in no respects interesting. Al- 
fred paid no attention to it, nor to 
the two races which followed. He 
was too busy. ‘getting his money 
on’ for the great event of the day, 
which was the fourth on the card. 
He staked his money with men 
whom he considered to be good— 
that is ‘ sufficient,’ as Shylock has it 
—and when the bell rang to an- 
nounce the appearance of the horses 
on the course, he had but five shil- 
lings left. But his pockets would 
soon be filled. His mind was 
thronged with intricate calculations, 
as to how much he would win if 
this horse that he had backed came 
in first and that second, or that first 
and this second ; as to how much 
he would win under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, supposing 
three of his horses came in first, se- 
cond, and third. Indeed, he work- 
ed himself into a state of belief that 
it was certain two of his horses 
would be first and second ; and if 
fortune favoured him out and out, 
he would go home with twelve 
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hundred pounds in his pocket. Los- 
ing was an impossibility. Ifa sha- 
dow of doubt intruded itself, he 
banished it instantly by a reference 
to -his prophet. Twelve hundred 
pounds! He pareelled it out. So 
much to pay Mr. Sheldrake—so 
much to replace what he had ‘bor- 
rowed’ from the office—so much 
left. There they were! All the 
horses were out, and the course 
was clear. Such bright colourings 
of jockeys’ caps and jackets—such 
grand action from the beautiful 
creatures they bestrode—such con- 
fident smiles onsome ofthe jockeys’ 
lips—such eager scrutinising on the 
part of anxious investors. There 
was Kingcraft—there Xanthus— 
there Bertram—there Phosphorus 
—there Pax, that was to bring any- 
thing but peace to those who be- 
lieved in him. Alfred had no eyes 
for any others. On these his hopes 
and salvation were staked. Away 
they went—thirty of them in all— 


in a gay line to the starting-post ; 
and they pranced, and hung back 
or were held back byastute jockeys, 
or falsely started, for at least an 


hour. Alfred was ablaze with ex- 
citement, and was eating his heart 
away with impatience. Another 
false start — another — another. 
This torture of suspense was agon- 
ising. At last they were off, and 
Alfred, craning forward, muttered 
the names of Lizzie and Lily for 
luck. Away they sailed over the 
hill to Tattenham-corner. In little 
more than two minutes the mile 
and a quarter was compassed, and 
there came in, first, Digby Grand ; 
second, Lord Glasgow ; third, Hec- 
tor. Not one of the prophet’s five 
horses was in the first three, and 
Alfred had not backed one of the 
winning horses for a penny. He 
put his hand to his forehead, to 
clear away the mist; but it gathered 
upon him thicker and thicker. He 
could not distinguish a face in all 
the throng of persons around him. 
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A man behind him placed his hand 
somewhat firmly on Alfred’s shoul- 
der with the intention of passing 
him. 

‘No, no?’ cried Alfred hoarsely, 
cowering down. But the man pass- 


ed on, not heeding him, and Alfred, 
hiding his face as well as he could, 
slunk through the crowd to the rear 
of the race-course, bearing in his 
face and manner the air of a hunted 
animal, with death on his track. 


THE WARNING. 


~~ 


THE morn was as bright as a morn could be, 

Blue glowed the sky, blue laughed the sea ; 
Sunshine and flowers were met together, 

In the joy and glory of summer weather ; 

But the old man pointed where, far in the West, 
Lay a cloud, like a sail, on the sky’s broad breast ; 
And he said, as he looked at its ominous white, 
‘There'll be mist ere noontide, and storm ere night.’ 


The dream was as bright as a dream could be, 

He was so gallant, so fair was she. 

As glad as the sunshine they moved together, 

In their gracious love, through the golden weather. 
Till a trifle jarred on the sensitive chords, 

Smiles that were mocking, and idle words. 

And the old man said, ‘O youth, take heed ; 

The thistle grows from the chance-sown seed.’ 


The flush of young love, and the break of the day ; 
What is so fair or so fleet as they ? 

Gather the buds while the dew-drops shine, 
Garner hearts’ love, in its birth divine ; 

From doubt and anger, from careless touch, 

Who can guard the delicate bloom too much? 

For the love forgiven, the sunrise o’er, 

Renew their first glory, O, never more ! 
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SHOULD the spirit of Hannibal be 
permitted to revisit, from time to 
time, the scenes of his triumphs and 
his failures, how astonished must 
he be to see the progress gradually 
made in the means of locomotion ! 
Over those mighty Alps—the pas- 
sage of which cost him so much 
time and labour, where he lost so 
many men, and overcame so many 
almost insurmountable difficulties 
by perseverance and, says the le- 
gend, by the copious use of vinegar, 
to soften and dissolve those eternal 
snows, till then almost untrodden 
by human foot—there would have 
appeared to him, first the track of 
men climbing rarely and with diffi- 
culty; then the narrow mule track, 
where in long strings those sure- 
footed beasts of burden picked 
their way by the brink of precipices, 
up steep and rugged ascents, groan- 
ing beneath their load; then a gra- 
dually widening track, over which 
vehicles were dragged slowly and 
with danger for a few months in 
the year ; then a time when road- 
makers worked with a will, con- 
structing broad carriage-roads, by 
zigzags, over many passes, by which 
merchandise could be conveyed 
with safety and expedition, and 
armies transported with ease to 
overrun the fertile plains of Lom- 
bardy—building inns and monas- 
teries here and there to afford re- 
freshment and shelter to the weary 
traveller, refuges to protect him 
from snow-storms, and galleries 
stretching their protecting arches 
over spots where formerly the wild 
avalanche carried all before it; then, 
instead of a long string of mules 
and horses dragging laboriously the 


cumbrous diligence, with its freight 
of passengers, and loads of luggage, 
appears the one great iron horse, 
the modern leviathan, drawing easi- 
ly its living burden up and down 
the steep inclines, and depositing 
it safely in a vast city, which in 
Hannibal’s days had no existence ; 
and lastly, wonder of wonders, the 
same iron monster, rushing blindly 
towards a hole bored in the solid 
rock, issues safely from a similar 
hole on the other side of the vast 
mountain, having apparently push- 
ed its way right through the heart of 
the unconquerable Alps—through 
the gates of Hades, the kingdom 
of Pluto, into the Elysian fields be- 
yond. 

Gigantic indeed have been the 
strides of science. A few years 
ago a long and tiresome night jour- 
ney took the traveller from St. 
Michel, then the railway terminus, 
to Lanslebourg, at the foot of Mont 
Cenis, where he might have broken 
his fast upon execrable coffee, and 
very sour bread ; after which, with 
sixteen mules and two horses, he 
would have toiled on for hours up 
a road, excellent indeed, but bor- 
dered in places by frightful preci- 
pices, from which a few stone posts 
seemed the sole protection, the long 
line of mules appearing in snake- 
like convolutions round the zigzags, 
heavily burdened with the load of 
many human beings and their per- 
sonal effects, not reckoning the 
weight of their many sins in the 
account. Arriving at the top, the 
sixteen mules were dismissed, no- 
thing loth, and the descent was 
commenced with the two horses 
only and doubly-locked wheels. 
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Giddy work truly for nervous peo- 
ple, as the vehicle swayed round 
the corners of the zigzags, a preci- 
pice in front, the roar of many wa- 
ters leaping from cliff to cliff on 
either side, and far below the fertile 
plains of Italy, growing more dis- 
tinct and beautiful at every curve, 
till the houses and churches of 
Chambery gleamed white in the 
distance in the midst of vines and 
olives ; and with a sense of great 
relief you found yourself at last 
once more on level ground, and 
again transferred to the tender mer- 
cies of the iron horse, and on the 
road to Turin. 

Such were the pleasures of this 
easiest of the mountain passes with- 
in the last ten years, and to them 
must be added, after the first fall of 
snow in the autumn, the descent 
of the pass in a sledge, sliding down 
the perilous path so smoothly and 
rapidly that before you had time to 
get thoroughly frightened you were 
at your journey’s end. But now 
all is changed ; you have placed be- 
fore you the choice of three modes 
of conveyance across this mountain, 
one by private carriage over the old 
road, one by Fell’s railway, and one 
by the new tunnel. ; 

Fell’s railway has all the merit 
of originality, and is a wonderful 
attempt at scaling mountains ; and 
notwithstanding its somewhat shaky 
character, the triple rail and cogged 
wheels give a sense of security, 
which, as far as I can ascertain, 
has only been belied on one occa- 
sion. 

But the marvel of marvels is the 
tunnel. That human ants should 
have undertaken to bore through 
the heart of a mountain, counting 
the thousands of feet of solid rock 
no insurmountable obstacle, and 
should have been able to pierce it 
with a gallery wide enough to take 
two railway carriages abreast ; more- 
over, calculating with so much care 
and exactness, as to commence the 
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work on opposite sides of the moun- 
tain with the certainty of meeting 
in the middle with only a few in- 
ches deviation—this does indeed 
seem incredible. Not even mar- 
vellous Merlin, or Virgil the wizard, 
would have thought of attempting 
such a feat as this with all their 
enchantments, yet it has not only 
been attempted, but successfully 
carried out, by sober common- 
sense engineers, boasting no super- 
natural powers. 

Looking back a few years we can 
remember what a marvel of engi- 
neering skill the Box tunnel was 
considered, and how timid ladies 
would not pass through it when 
finished, if it were possible to avoid 
it even by going miles out of the 
way ; then that other wonder of 
our youthful days, Brunel’s Thames 
tunnel, was looked upon as an al- 
most superhuman work. But the 
present seems to be preéminently 
the age of engineering triumphs, 
especially with regard to tunnelling, 
so that now not only is Mont Cenis 
tunnelled through, but London is 
undermined with miles of tunnels 
crossing each other in all direc- 
tions; and engineers gravely talk of 
invading the realm of Father Nep- 
tune himself, and pushing a tunnel 
under or through the sea from Eng- 
land to France. And such is the 
force of custom, that ladies, who 
formerly were ready to die at the 
thought of the Box tunnel, and 
would certainly have given up the 
ghost at the idea of a journey by 
the underground railway, can now 
calmly contemplate a journey to 
France by the new tunnel when 
constructed, in order to avoid sea- 
sickness ; and can pass through 
the Mont Cenis tunnel without 
shrinking, or fainting, or fearing 
suffocation. 

But so rapid is the march of sci- 
ence at the present time, that al- 
most before the rails are settled in 
the new Cenis tunnel it would seem 
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as though tunnelling for mountain 
railroads must be looked upon as 
obsolete, being as it is likely to 
be entirely superseded by the mar- 
vellous new railway—an improve- 
ment upon that of Fell—of which 
a trial has been so successfully 
made up the Righi, and which ap- 
pears to answer so well that hence- 
forth no ascent will be deemed 
too steep, and no descent too pre- 
cipitous, for this mode of convey- 
ance. Custom will doubtless, in this 
case also, steady the nerves of tra- 
vellers; but at present a journey 
by this railway is a thing to make 
the stoutest quail, until reassured 
by the steadiness of the motion 
and the instantaneous stoppages. 
Viewed from the lake, this new 
iron road looks like three ladders, 
placed almost perpendicularly, side 
by side upon the face of the moun- 
tain; and the problem of how to 
ascend these ladders in a railway- 
carriage with safety seems hard of 
solution. The gradients are, in- 
deed, great, being often one in 
four. When you enter the carriage 
at the station, it is already so con- 
siderably up-hill that it looks tilted, 
and you are glad, in seating your- 
self, to rest your feet on the sloping 
wooden stool, like a kneeling-board 
in church, placed along the seat in 
front for your support. There is 
only one carriage attached to the 
engine; it is ten feet wide, and 
holds fifty-four passengers; the 
seats, nine in number, being all 
placed facing the engine, which, 
contrary to the custom in other 
railways, pushes its load up the 
mountain, and draws it down. The 
windows are numerous and very 
large, without glass, so that in case 
of accident it would be quite pos- 
sible to jump out of them, that is, 
if there was time to do so; but 
there are large shutters attached to 
the roof, which can be let down in 
case of too much sun or wind or 
rain. The luggage is sent up by 
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a separate engine, which acts as a 
pilot ; for the steepness of the road 
necessitates great caution, and 
guards are stationed at very short 
distances apart, to walk, alpen- 
stock in hand, up and down per- 
petually, to give notice of the least 
obstruction on the line. The en- 
gine is a very strange-looking af- 
fair, reminding one strongly of a 
large edition of those pillar coal- 
boxes in use in some houses, set 
on a platform with wheels, the 
funnel being inclined at a certain 
angle, which causes it to be level 
when ascending. The rails look 
substantial, and laid with the great- 
est possible evenness ; they are, I 
think, rather flatter than ordinary 
rails, and much broader, with a 
third rail in the centre, and each 
of the three is bored at equal dis- 
tances with a double row of holes, 
and has a row of ladder-like steps, 
into which cogs on the wheels of 
both engine and carriage work ; 
and when a stoppage is necessary, 
a break is used, which seems to 
throw the locomotive part of the 
engine out of gear, and the whole 
train becomes immovably fixed on 
the rails by its many cogs so in- 
stantaneously, that the passengers 
are aimost thrown off their seats, 
although the train never attains 
any great speed, the usual rate 
being about eight miles an hour. 
This power of instantaneous stop- 
page is one of the great safeguards 
in this novel railroad, on which any 
sudden obstruction, preventing the 
action of the cogs, would precipi- 
tate the whole train into the lake 
below, and every passenger therein 
must inevitably be dashed to pieces. 
Another great advantage this rail- 
way possesses over that of Fell is 
its perfect smoothness, which also 
gives a sense of security, so that 
after the first few minutes you feel 
no greater fear in trusting yourself 
to it than you would if it worked 
on level ground ; and yet it is un- 
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doubtedly a strange sensation to 
be thus pushed up the steep sides 
of a mountain by a senseless ma- 
chine obedient to a human will. 
You feel like a bird soaring up to 
the blue empyrean with no effort 
of your own. Up and up, till the 
fair lake lies stretched below you 
so bright and blue in the distance, 
that it would seem like some fairy 
scene in a pantomime, with its 
many steamboats and yachts, like 
children’s toys, too small for use, 
Mount Pilatus .on the opposite 
shore looking dwarfed as you appa- 
rently look down upon it from your 
rocky height; and all would ap- 
pear unreal and impossible, but for 
the fresh keen mountain air and 
the bright-hued mountain flowers 
which surround you. If the spirit 
of Pilate does indeed look out from 
the rocky ice-bound.chasm associ- 
ated with him in the legend of the 
mountain which bears his name, 
expiating in that gloomy prison the 
sin of condemning the Holy One, 
it must surely add another sting 
to his repentance to see the follow- 
ers of Him so lightly condemned 
thus lording it over the forces of 
nature, and subduing even moun- 
tains to their will. 

We talk of the everlasting hills, 
and no natural object can give 
to the mind so great a sense of 
grandeur and solidity as a range 
of mountains with their rugged 
snow-clad peaks glittering in the 
sun, standing up like giants in sil- 
ver armour warring with the ele- 
ments, and ever coming off con- 
querors ; remaining in unbroken 
phalanx immovable and unmoved, 
echoing back in scorn the hoarse 
threatenings ofthe thunder, quench- 
ing the forked lightnings in their 
icy glaciers, and hurling bold de- 
fiance in snowy avalanches and 
giant boulders; yet as you mount 
the steep side of the Righi, by 
means of this new work of man’s 
genius, you may put out your hand, 
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and pluck, from the cutting made 
to level the road, fossil-shells of 
creatures which ages and ages ago 
lived and moved in the depths of 
that sea, which laves with its di- 
minished waves the base of that 
mountain now raised so many thou- 
sands of feet above it. Surely the 
base things of this world do indeed 
confound the mighty, and these 
tiny shells thus exposed to human 
gaze prove that these giant pre- 
tenders, with their hoary brows, are 
after all but modern usurpers, lift- 
ing their heads by slow degrees 
beyond the dominion of old father 
Ocean, and now looking down su- 
perciliously upon him from their 
gradually attained elevation, par- 
venus indeed, but parvenus before 
whom the world stands amazed. 
And there, far below, where lies 
the beautiful remnant of the pri- 
meval ocean, ever striving in vain 
to regain his old dominion, far 
down in the depths of the placid 
waters, lie the relics of the works 
of those primitive races of man, 
long since swept from the face of 
the earth, but who, countless ages 
ago, lived and moved and toiled 
on the shores of the lake, rearing 
their dwellings upon piles driven 
into the shelving banks, and living 
secure over the surface of the 
waters whence they derived their 
chief sustenance, sheltered from 
their human enemies by the inac- 
cessible mountains, and from the 
lions, bears, hyenas, and other sav- 
age beasts which roamed through 
the tangled forests, and occupied 
the rocky caves, by the friendly 
waters. Doubtless the first of their 
race who planned these water for- 
tresses was deemed a great genius, 
and probably became a king over 
his fellows, if not a god; but could 
a prophet have arisen in their midst, 
and declared that in the ages to 
come, when all their tribe with all 
their works should have long pass- 
ed away, as well as their human 
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and bestial enemies, that men 
should come in their stead, build- 
ing cities of hewn stone torn from 
the rocks, clearing the forests, mak- 
ing roads over inaccessible moun- 
tains, and traversing them in car- 
riages drawn without hands, aided 
by that metal which perhaps they 
knew not even by name, and in ves- 
sels made of that same metal should 
glide over the lake without oars,— 
would not such a prophet have 
been scouted as a madman, and 
a dreamer of impossible dreams ? 
Yet all these things have indeed 
come to pass, and who can predict 
the wonders yet to come? but how 
few of those who traverse the lake 
and the mountain, surrounded by 
all the convenient contrivances of 
modern science, enjoying the beau- 
ty of the scene around them, give 
a thought to that long-vanished 
race whose works lie buried far 
beneath the shining waters; but 
who were yet deemed wise in their 
generation, and far advanced in 
civilisation, seeing that they knew 
somewhat of agriculture, and navi- 
gation, and architecture, and lived 
not wholly by hunting, clothed in 
skins, and sheltered like the savage 
beasts in dens and caves ! 

There is one part of the Righi 
railway which looks frightfully dan- 
gerous. It is a point where a deep 
ravine is traversed by an iron 
bridge, so slight that it shakes 
with the vibration of the train ; 
still also on a steep incline. In 
passing over this bridge in de- 
scending, the action of the engine 
is altered ; a pair of wheels is thrust 
down to grapple tightly the central 
rail with their cogs, and it is cer- 
tainly rather provoking, when pas- 
sengers are holding their breath 
with fear, whilst suspended over 
this terrible abyss, to see the en- 
gine-driver coolly sitting on the 
rail surrounding the engine plat- 
form, smoking his pipe and swing- 
ing his leg as unconcernedly as 
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though he were only a wagoner on 
a turnpike road in England. There 
is one peculiarity in the engine 
which I have never seen explained. 
A small pipe hangs by the side of 
each front wheel, and from these 
a constant stream of water flows, 
not over the wheels, but by the 
side of the road. Why this ap- 
parent waste of water should be 
necessary, I could not ascertain ; 
but it is certainly inconvenient, as 
it obliges the engine to stop for 
water once, both in ascending and 
descending ; the time occupied in 
the whole journey up and down 
being less than two hours, for it is 
not yet completed to the Kulm. 
It would seem that a railway re- 
quiring so many safeguards as this, 
and necessarily employing so many 
hands, would hardly answer for a 
iong distance ; but the trial on the 
Righi has been so satisfactory that 
it is proposed to adopt it over that 
grand but gloomy pass, the St. Go- 
thard, and in a few years’ time, tra- 
vellers will no longer. toil wearily 
up the steep ascent on foot, pluck- 
ing ferns and wild flowers,and spite 
of fatigue feeling braced and exhi- 
larated by the exercise, and awed 
by the wild and barren grandeur of 
the scene, but that terrible bridge 
over which his Satanic majesty pre- 
sides, giving it with his name that 
savage beauty always associated 
with works of his reputed creation, 
will tremble beneath the iron horse 
and his mighty load; and those 
zigzags, round which carriages now 
swing in descending at a pace 
which makes the timid tremblingly 
clutch the woodwork of the car- 
riage for support, as they glance in 
horror at the precipice on one side, 
and see far below them the road to 
which by many more terrible curves 
they must descend, will be passed 
over in a railway-carriage easily 
and smoothly, and in a short time, 
without any sense of danger, and 
the wild mountains will echo to the 








sound of the railway-whistle start- 
ling the solitary eagle from his do- 
main, and causing the chamois to 
spring wildly from rock to rock. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that 
when this gigantic and expensive 
undertaking is completed, it will 
still be useless for a great part of 
the year; for how can the engine 
plough its way safely through the 
snows which shroud the whole pass 
for nearly half the year? It may in- 
deed be frequented more than ever 
during the summer months, but in 
winter the chief traffic will, as ever, 
pass over the two lower and more 
easily accessible roads, the Mont 
Cenis and the Brenner ; the latter 
also now enjoying a railway which 
carries travellers, easily and safely, 
from Innsbruck to Venice ina few 
hours. This line is constructed 
with great skill, but the gradients 
are so gentle, that the third rail and 
the cog-wheels are not requisite, 
and it is only an ordinary railway, 
always gradually ascending to the 
top of the pass, and then as gradu- 
ally descending. The road some- 
times skirts fearful precipices, and 
there is a wonderful loop formed in 
it, to avoid a steep declivity, where 
from above you see beneath you 
the road you have to traverse, but 
you attain the point so easily, that 
you look up with surprise at the 
height from which you have un- 
consciously descended. Luckily, 
German officials are slow and sure, 
or there are many parts in this and 
other mountain lines where a loos- 
ened rail or a sleepy pointsman 
might precipitate the whole train 
with its living freight to certain 
destruction. 

Where speed is an object, rail- 
ways are indeed a great boon; by 
their aid we last year accomplished 
the following feat. After break- 
fasting at Andermatt on the St. 
Gothard, we started in a rickety 
carriage with a very juvenile coach- 
man at a brisk trot down the pass, 
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the carriage swaying from side to 
side in a dangerous style, which 
motion we discovered, when we ar- 
rived in safety at the foot of the 
mountain, was caused by the ab- 
sence of a screw somewhere in the 
vehicle to which we had intrusted 
our lives. We then took the steam- 
boat to Vitznau ; then the Righi 
rail to the Kaltbad; spent half an 
hour in a morning call upon friends 
in that splendid and romantically 
situated hotel ; down again, snatch- 
ing a hasty luncheon in the station 
refreshment-room ; on once more 
by boat to Lucerne, and then by 
rail to Basle, arriving there in time 
for a splendid view of the Rhine by 
moonlight. Such a day’s journey 
as this is, of course, too rapid for 
pleasure, and before the days of 
railways would have been abso- 
lutely impossible, but where time is 
restricted, it is most convenient to 
be able to do so much; and when 
the St. Gothard railway is com- 
pleted, it will be quite possible 
to get from Basle to Milan in a 
day. 

But when we see the great strides 
made in engineering during the last 
few years, we begin to fear that 
there will soon be an end to all 
wild and romantic mountain ex- 
cursions ; no more mules and chairs, 
no more guides and alpenstocks, 
no more flower-gathering and 
sketching, no more curious ex- 
plorations of glaciers and water- 
falls. We almost expect to live to 
see people sent up to the top of 
Mont Blanc by rail, sleeping on 
the summit in a grand new com- 
pany hotel, warranted storm proof, 
and after getting up to see the 
sun rise, descending in time for 
luncheon at Chamouni. This tri- 


umph of science is, however, I 
trust, still very far off; for, useful 
and convenient as are railways, 
yet they sadly mar the pleasure of 
mountain excursions, which are 
nothing if you cannot enjoy the 
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fresh breezes and the muscular ex- 
ertion, and the search for rare and 
beautiful flowers and ferns. How 
great is the delight of finding and 
picking the first edelweiss, with all 
the romance attached to its strange- 
looking little-known blossoms; the 
first gentianella, with its starry flow- 
erofheavenly blue, andthe deeprich 
crimson clusters of the Alpine rose, 
darker and richer in colour the 
higher they grow! These are plea- 
sures not to be enjoyed in a rail- 
way-carriage, where the chief at- 
tention is given to the perils of 


the road, or the airs and graces of 
your fellow -travellers and their 
conversation:. and the glorious 
landscape is slighted or only half 
seen; and the lovely flowers are 
passed unheeded or just glanced 
at and longed for without the 
power of gratifying the longing. 
Happily there are yet spots where, 
without risking life and limb in 
hazardous ascents of untrodden 
heights, you may enjoy all the 
wildness and grandeur of natural 
scenery unspoilt by art and man’s 
device. 


TO A FADED PRIMROSE, 


—»>—__—_- 


A poor little faded flower—that is all— 

Yet what dear memories doth it not recall ! 

A balmy morn in spring, so bright, so fair ; 

Beside me one my every thought would share. 
Through field, and wood, and sheltered lane we stroll, 
Pausing to rest upon some grassy knoll ; 

The birds their blithest sing in sky and grove, 

Old earth is jubilant with life and love. 

That spirit pure passed with the fleeting year, 

As thine, sweet flower, whose withered form is here ; 
Revolving years fresh forms and flowers may bring, 
But not the same as ye whose praise I sing. 

Thus onward sweeps the pageant of our lives, 

The grave its goal—what else of it survives? 
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REGARDLESS Of her trailing satin 
and lace, and oblivious of the pre- 
sence of guests in her chateau, Ma- 
dame la Marquise leant back care- 
lessly in a fauteuil in her boudoir. 
Her ripe rich beauty was heightened 
by the crimson of southern roses 
that flushed her cheek, and by the 
soft languor that filled her star-like 
eyes. 

‘He loves me! he loves me not ! 
he loves me!’ she murmured at 
length in an exultant tone, as she 
broke off the last white petal of a 
Marguerite, and flung the stalk 
carelessly on the floor. She was 
a woman of the world, with no 
lack of intelligence, and sense and 
reason both told her that no senti- 
ment warmer than friendliness to- 
wards her existed in Henri de 
Ville’s breast; and yet, with the 
curious superstition that is so often 
attendant on love, this simple mode 
of testing affection appeared to 
bring her hope and comfort ; and 
with a buoyant heart she rose to 
perform the onerous duties of cha- 
telaine. 

The darkness ofa starless night 
hung over the grounds of the an- 
cient Norman chateau, rendering 
the gloom that pervaded wood and 
alley almost impenetrable ; but the 
building itself, from summit to 
basement, was one blaze of light. 
The aspect of the pla¢e was sym- 
bolical of life and death, in the 
curious contrasts that it presented 
to the eye; for outside there was 
shadow and mystery, and inside 
revelry and the sounds of music. 
Beneath the dense foliage of the 
huge patriarchal trees reigned the 
grave poetry of intense solitude ; 


and under the painted and frescoed 
ceilings was the ‘world,’ with its 
giddy votaries and its insensate 
pleasures. ; 

The principal reception - room 
led into a vast vestibule, the por- 
tals of which were thrown widely 
open to admit the summer air; 
and thus the hosts that had been 
bidden to the ball by Madame la 
Marquise, in order to do honour to 
her féte-day, were visible from the 
Italian garden that lay in front of 
the mansion. But, enchanted by 
the glittering splendour of the en- 
tertainment provided for them, the 
crowd had no thought for the va- 
ried beauties of nature that were 
in close contiguity—the quiet 
charms of the delicious bosquets 
and dells, and the sweet song of 
the nightingale ; although the tall 
trees, freighted heavily with pink 
and white blossom, lent their sub- 
tle fragrance to the breeze, that, 
stealing gently through the open 
casements, kissed the hot brows 
and cheeks of the whirling revellers. 

At the féte there were two fair 
women who divided the attention 
and adulation of the crowd, and 
they were Adelaide Marquise de 
YOrme, and her daughter Héléne. 
The first, although she was past 
the pristine bloom and freshness 
of youth, was yet a magnificent 
sample of her sex. Above the 
average height, and as stately as a 
poplar, grace was in every move- 
ment of her form. Her features 
were aquiline, and her almond- 
shaped eyes, black as night, flashed 
like jewels, while with a haughty 
and regal air she appeared to com- 
mand homage as her due. 
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But Héléne, shy and timid as a 
fawn, seemed desirous of evading, 
as far as lay in her power, the ar- 
dent admiration and notice beneath 
which her white lids drooped, and 
her fair young face blushed. The 
extreme pallor and pensiveness 
that characterised her countenance 
evinced a heart that was ill at ease; 
and whenever her ruby lips essayed 
to smile, her long jetty lashes fell 
as though to hide the irrepressible 
tears. Her beauty was in perfect 
contrast to her mother’s ; for while 
Madame la Marquise’s cheek was 
blooming with health and strength, 
that of Héléne was as purely and 
delicately tinted as a sea-shell, and 
her eyes, wondrously soft, were as 
blue as summer skies. The ex- 
cessive reserve and melancholy of 
her demeanour succeeded after a 
while in dispersing the numerous 
human butterflies that had hovered 
around her, attracted not only by 
her undoubted loveliness, but by 
her reputed wealth; for Héléne 
was sole heiress of the superb do- 
mains of De l’Orme, and of the 
untold riches that rumour said had 
been accumulating in the family 
ever since the time when the first 
De l’Orme had been present at the 
laying of the Conqueror in his Nor- 
man tomb. 

Deserted at length by the fri- 
volous cavaliers, and forgotten by 
the gay dames and damsels, Heé- 
lene was left alone at the far ex- 
tremity of the spacious saloon, and 
almost hidden from view by the 
glossy leaves of a luxuriant mag- 
nolia which stood at the entrance of 
a conservatory that adjoined the 
dancing-room, but entirely absorbed 
in her own thoughts, and they were 
none ofthe brightest. ‘The fact of 
her complete isolation was scarce- 
ly noticed by herself, until a man, 
young and handsome, whose keen 
eyes had quickly sought her out, 
approached and begged her to join 
in the valse that was on the eve of 
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commencement. The girl started 
visibly, and flushed scarlet up to 
the delicate blue-veined temples, 
as the familiar voice fell suddenly 
upon her ear; but rising at once, 
in compliance with his request, she 
placed a cold and trembling hand 
upon his arm, and then, mute and 
motionless as a statue, she stood 
arresting his steps, with her gaze 
fixed anxiously on Madame la Mar- 
quise, who at the other end of the 
apartment conversed earnestly with 
an elderly woman of most unpre- 
possessing exterior, but who was 
sumptuously attired in satin and 
sheen, with rare jewels sparkling 
upon her gray hair and withered 
neck. 

To casual observers, theirlengthy 
colloquy might have seemed but 
an excuse for Madame la Marquise 
to enhance her own marvellous at- 
tractions by the vicinity of a foil ; 
but Héléne knew that her haughty 
mother was not one to condescend 
to any petty manceuvres for gain- 
ing admiration. To the strong 
passions of a Spaniard, Madame la 
Marquise united the overweening 
pride of Northern blood ; and it was 
impossible that she should have 
singled out a parvenue countess 
for especial courtesy, unless some 
weighty motive propelled the ac- 
tion. That motive, wheel within 
wheel, lay buried in the deepest 
recesses of her soul, known to 
none, and understood by none, 
save one individual, who, crafty 
and cunning as Reynard, preserved 
his knowledge intact, and was con- 
tent to bide his time for revealing 
it, until all was ripe for the schemes 
which he himself had in view. 

‘Of what is my Héléne thinking 
so earnestly?’ questioned her com- 
panion in low and loving accents, 
as he pressed her hand closer to 
his heart, and looked down at her 
sweet face with unspeakable tender- 
ness and admiration in his glance. 
‘Surely there is no fascination 
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about the Marseillaise Countess ! 
If it were her son that attracted 
your eyes, I might perchance be 
jealous, dearest.’ 

‘Henri,’ she said, lifting up pite- 
ous eyes towards him, ‘ what I am 
looking at makes me tremble for us 
both. I feel sure that it is not with- 
out an object in view that Count 
Marcy has come all the way from 
the south. He has heard perhaps 
that De l’Orme owns an heiress ; 
and they say that he would sacri- 
fice body and soul for gold. What 
would I not give to know all that 
is passing between his mother and 
mine !’ 

‘ Darling, your mother will surely 
have pity upon our love, and will 
respect the solemn vows that we 
have sworn so often to one another. 
She dare not sacrifice your happi- 
ness to mere interest, since she 
knows full well that, were your fa- 
ther still living, your happiness 
would be his primary care; and Ze 
would have given you to me, I 
feel. Héléne, your mother must 
know how utterly I adore you; 
that if aught arose to separate us, 
my heart would surely break.’ 

And as Henri de Ville spoke, 
he looked unconsciously towards 
Madame la Marquise with soft 
and appealing eyes. Ver eyes ans- 
wered him, but there was something 
in their glance that sent the red 
blood to his cheek, and a thrill of 
misgiving through his breast. Full 
of amiability and condescension, 
the look he received yet seemed to 
him to portend ill to the cause 
dearest to him in life ; and involun- 
tarily he shuddered as he met it. 

He had caught fleeting glances 
of the kind before, but under the 
refining influence of a genuine at- 
tachment, Madame la Marquise 
had experienced a certain timidity 
and shyness that belongs to youth. 
And she had averted her black eyes 
or veiled them beneath their thick 
fringe ere Henri, unsuspecting and 


in truth indifferent, had had time 
to read their eloquence. Never- 
theless an instinctive desire had for 
months past urged him to avoid, 
as much as lay in his power, and as 
much as a favoured guest at De 
YOrme could do, the mother of 
his dear betrothed. 

Héléne, less sanguine than her 
lover of any pity being accorded to 
her, or clemency shown towards 
him, responded to his words simply 
by a deep sigh, and then she let 
him lead her towards the dancers. 
With her rich dress displaying the 
symmetry of her figure, and her long 
fair hair falling over her snow-white 
shoulders, she excited admiration, 
and interest as well, for though 
none in the giddy crowd were cog- 
nizant of the real cause of her sad- 
ness, yet all were impressed with 
the idea that Héléne de l’Orme, 
young, lovely, and wealthy, was yet 
far from happy or to be envied. 

The strains of music sounded 
loudly, and the dancing, as the 
evening wore on, increased in avid- 
ity ; and De Ville, taking advantage 
of the solitude that so often exists 
in the very midst of a multitude, 
poured passionate protestations in- 
to Héléne’s ear. Although of a 
nation that is characterised by a 
certain amount of frivolity and 
fickleness, Henri was of a steadfast 
nature, and possessed a depth of 
feeling that was not common in 
men of his day. Héléne was his 
first love; and he felt that if he 
lost her no woman would ever re- 
place her image in his heart, or 
make him forget the world of pure 
yet passionate emotions that she 
had aroused in him. It was a hea- 
ven upon earth to him to be able 
to clasp her slight waist with his 
arm, and to feel her heart beating 
against his own. But poor Héléne 
dared not answer him by speech 
or look, although the sweet words 
she listened to with quickened 
pulses told her that he whom she 
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loved better than her life was in 
truth her very own, and that his 
constancy would endure through 
all times and trial; for the flash- 
ing orbs of Adelaide Marquise de 
l’Orme seemed to follow her wher- 
ever she went, with a fierce and 
jealous expression in their dark 
depths that Héléne shrank from, 
without being able to comprehend. 
Frightened, she almost regretted 
having allowed herself even a short 
glimpse of happiness with De Ville, 
since that gleam of happiness re- 
sembled the treacherous midsum- 
mer sun, whose bright bold rays are 
so often but the precursors of a 
terrible storm. Pale as a lily and 
utterly dejected, she was on the 
point of taking her secluded corner 
once more, when alacquey, in all the 
glory of powdered hair and red-and- 
gold livery, addressed her with a 
curt and cruel message. 

‘Madame la Marquise desires 
you, mademoiselle, to retire at once 
to your own apartments.’ 

Héléne bent her little head 
meekly in acquiescence, and pre- 
pared to obey; but De Ville, indig- 
nant, remonstrated against the per- 
emptory command. 

‘Héléne,’ he said vehemently, 
‘the ball is not near its close, and 
it is offering an insult to your guests 
to desert them so soon. Your mo- 
ther is wrong to take advantage 
of your gentleness and obedience. 
Assert yourself, dearest one, and 
stay ! 

*No, Henri.’ And as she spoke 
her rosy lips quivered, and humid 
drops filled her eyes; for she was 
very young, and to leave the ball 
then, and when Henri was by her 
side, was a keen disappointment 
to her. ‘I mustobey. And some- 
thing tells me that this is neither 
the last nor the greatest sacrifice 
that will be required of me! Good- 
night.’ 

De Ville clasped her hand fer- 
vently. This girl, so nearly resem- 


bling an angel, loved him, and was 
willing to be his wife. Yet a power 
—the power of a mere woman— 
snatched the cup of bliss from him, 
and he was helpless to resist. The 
thought that Héléne might never 
be his drove the blood from his 
face, and he bent over the hand 
he held to hide his emotion; but 
Héléne divined his feelings with 
the instinct of true love. 

‘ Henri, let me see a smile upon 
your face before I go,’ she murmur- 
ed softly. ‘It will give me strength 
to bear everything bravely.’ 

De Ville looked straight into her 
eyes, and forced a smile. 

‘ My darling, may all good angels 
watch over you till we meet again ” 

She gave him a shy and loving 
look in reply, and then glided quiet- 
ly away. 

And Henri de Ville, heartsick 
and angry, and hating the music, 
the lights, and the mirth that seem- 
ed to mock at him, turned upon 
his heel; and the vigilant eyes of 
Madame la Marquise lost sight of 
him in the darkness that reigned 
outside the chateau. 


PART IL. 


Count Marcy’s design was pro- 
spering well; and he and his numer- 
ous suite remained at the chateau, 
pressed to prolong their stay by its 
noble chatelaine. From the epoch 
of the birthday gala, an unwonted 
stir and excitement filled ancient 
De l’Orme, which up to this period, 
save when royalty had occasionally 
soiourned there, had borne the 
solemn and silent aspect of a con- 
vent. It was in truth a marvel that 
the old Norman ghosts did not arise 
from their slumbers in the cloisters 
hard by, to reproach the profane 
roisterers who sought to transform 
the stately halls into a temple dedi- 
cated to Terpsichore and Bacchus, 
where nightly orgies were held until 
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the gray hand of dawn pointed re- 
bukingly at pallid faces and hag- 
gard eyes ; and malevolent tongues 
wagged apace that the Chateau de 
’Orme, forgetful of its dignity, had 
been transformed into a hostelry, 
in which jingling instruments and 
clinking cups resounded from cock- 
crow to cockcrow. 

Troops of servitors in gorgeous 
liveries filled the long corridors, 
and horses of rare breed pawed and 
fretted in the vast courtyard. Early 
in the day the guests were astir, in 
readiness for the chase, or for the 
sport of falconry; and at even they 
sipped fragrant mocha, and breath- 
ed the ambient air on the flower- 
laden terraces that formed the fa- 
cade of the building. And Ma- 
dame la Marquise, as though she 
had drunk of the waters of eternal 
youth and beauty, was the presid- 
ing deity guiding the helm of the 
bark of pleasure, and lavishing bril- 
liant smiles around ; so that none 
detected the stab in her heart when, 
in the midst of her gayest sallies, 
she saw Henri de Ville, with a pallid 
face and scornful lip, turn from the 
noisy group and wander into the 
sequestered woodland paths, where 
even the echo of merriment could 
not reach him. 

Naught could dissipate his me- 
lancholy, or rouse him from the 
lethargic despondency into which he 
had fallen, save the name of Héléne. 
Yet, with her eyes wilfully closed 
to the love that was patent to all 
observers, Madame la Marquise, 
whenever accident or the result of 
her own scheming threw De Ville 
in her proximity, sought to instil 
into his mind, in ambiguous but in- 
sidious language, the advantages 
accruing from a brilliant alliance 
with a woman well known in the 
grande monde, and capable of rais- 
ing the husband of her choice from 
a comparatively humble and insig- 
nificant position to the highest 
pinnacle of society and fashion. 


And De Ville, trembling within 
himself, feared that at last he under- 
stood but too well the significance 
of her words. Hating the false 
position into which cruel fate had 
placed him, he would right willing- 
ly have fled fromthe spot and the 
unwelcome favour of his hostess, 
whose frowns were things of less 
dread than her Circean smiles; but 
his heart clung to the palatial prison 
in which his darling was immured. 
Harassed and miserable, he knew 
not how to act. His very soul re- 
belled against the trammels laid 
upon him bythe imperious mandate 
of Adelaide de ’Orme, a woman 
of an iron nature, whose will was 
not to be set aside. Héléne’s sweet 
face was a sight completely denied 
him, and yet how unutterably he 
thirsted to look upon it again! But 
strictly watched by the orders of her 
mother, the girl was a species of 
state prisoner in her own sump- 
tuous apartments, which were situ- 
ated in a wing of the chateau that 
was reserved solely for the family, 
and in which no alien footsteps, 
save those of the servants, were al- 
lowed to tread. At last one morn- 
ing, unable to resist her longing for 
air and freedom, Héléne, eluding 
the vigilance of the waiting-woman 
whose espionage had become so 
irksome, stole down to the garden 
whilst the Marquise and her guests 
were lapped in slumber. 

Like the poor bird that had vain- 
ly beaten its wings against the iron 
bars and suddenly found itself re- 
leased from its cage, she stood 
drinking in with delight the first 
sweet breath of waking day. The 
scent of the flowers, the freshness 
of the bosquets, came to her, 
bringing joy and hope in their train; 
and Héléne felt lighter-hearted than 
she had done for many a weary 
hour. Itwas difficult for the child 
to believe, atthe tender age ofseven- 
teen, that naught but misery and 
disappointment existed upon the 
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fair earth, when nature itself, emerg- 
ing from under the cloak of night, 
appeared to revel with such infinite 
zest in its emancipation. 

She seated herself near an old 
marble fountain, all chipped and 
broken, and watched the limpid 
water fall with a gentle murmur 
over a bank of flowers that rose 
hard by. The sun, rising slowly in 
the east, cast little golden streaks 
across the pathway, and the varie- 
gated butterflies hovered over the 
chalices of the passion-flower that 
was trained into an arbour near. 

And Héléne, with her face turn- 
ed towards the fountain, fell to 
dreaming of her childhood’s days— 
those sweet and peaceful days, when 
full of spirits she would steal on 
tiptoe, and with a mischievous hand 
try and debar the pretty butterflies 
from their innocent enjoyment ; and 
then came thoughts of later days, 
when she had first met Henri de 
Ville, and learnt to love him. 

She remembered how handsome 
and stalwart she had thought him 
when her father had presented him 
to her as the orphan of his dearest 
friend, the brave old General de 
Ville, who had fallen covered with 
wounds in the thickest of the bat- 
tle at Marengo; with all this the 
memory of her dead father rose up 
vividly before her, and leaning her 
forehead on the edge of the foun- 
tain she burst into tears, until the 
touch of a hand on her shoulder 
made her glance up hastily, to find 
her lover by her side. 

De Ville’s face, with the joy of 
the unexpected meeting, was bright 
and smiling, but hers was anxious 
and frightened ; and grieved at the 
sight of her sadness, he clasped her 
in his arms and whispered, 

‘Héléne, my own, your mother 
has done her best to keep us apart, 
but Heaven has reunited us, yousee.’ 

She freed herself gently from his 
hold, and her eyelids fell before his 
ardent glance. 
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‘Henri, leave me, I beseech 
you! My mother has forbidden 
me to speak to you, and Heaven 
will not bless a disobedient child, 
I fear ; and in the enthusiasm of 
the faith in which she had been 
brought up, she cast an imploring 
look upwards, as though deprecat- 
ing pardon for her involuntary sin. 
*‘ If Madame la Marquise should dis- 
cover that you and I have met, 
Henri, to-morrow I shall be sent to 
the Convent of Notre Dame, the 
gray walls of which are frowning 
upon me now;’ and she pointed 
with her finger to a hill on the left, 
on which a huge and gloomy pile 
reared itself into view. 

The austere aspect of the place 
sent a shiver through De Ville’s 
veins. It was in truth no fit habi- 
tation for his dainty and delicate 
love, whose dwelling should have 
been in Paphian bowers. Folding 
his betrothed closely, he registered 
an inward vow that, with a strong 
will and a brave heart, the home 
in which Héléne should find rest 
would be his arms. With this bless- 
ed thought came hope and forti- 
tude, driving away the clouds of 
despair and despondency that had 
been hanging above him; but his 
happiness was dashed away by the 
words that, sounding like an evil 
omen, fell from hiscompanion’s lips. 

‘Henri,’ she whispered, with a 
sad quiver on her poor little mouth, 
‘a worse fate than the convent 
may be in store forme. My mother 
may force me to accept a husband 
of her own choosing.’ 

Héltne, Ais Héléne, belonging to 
another! The very suggestion froze 
up the blood within him; and all 
he could do was to clasp her closer 
to him now, and feel that, in the 
present at any rate, she was his. 

‘Dearest one, have I not the 
right to guard you from all this? 
he exclaimed passionately. It seem- 
ed to him, standing there with her 
heart against his own, her hand in 
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his, that no mortal breathing could 
have the power to wrest his darling 
from his grasp. 

‘No one can protect me against 
my mother. She has a sacred right 
over me that none can dispute. 
Henri, I must obey her, even if my 
heart breaks ! And laying her head 
against his arm, she sobbed pas- 
sionately. 

After a few moments she raised 
her face, all white and wet, looking 
likea lily that the rain had beatupon ; 
and calling up courage she said : 

‘Let us part now, and try not to 
meet again until we can do so with 
my mother’s sanction. Perhaps the 
future may bring us happier days, 
Henri.’ And she strove hard to 
smile. 

De Ville bent down and kissed 
her brow, and then her lips; but 
even his caress brought no colour 
or warmth to them. Freeing her- 
self gently from him, she walked 
with rapid steps homewards ; but 
Henri, in spite of her entreaties, 
persisted in following her, so loth 
was he to lose sight of her again. 
Moreover, suddenly possessed by 
a spirit of cruelty which he himself 
could hardly comprehend, he could 
not resist hurling reproaches at her 
for shortening their interview, when 
the chances were so much against 
another meeting. 

At last, having gained the vesti- 
bule, Héléne turned towards him, 
and, folding her hands together in 
entreaty, implored him to desist 
in his pursuit. She looked so pale, 
with the recent tears still glittering 
in her soft blue eyes, and fear was 
so legibly written on her features, 
that De Ville was struck to the 
heart, and blamed himself heartily 
for having added to her grief. 

‘Forgive me,’ he whispered 
soothingly, ‘for having distressed 
you; I wi// leave you; but as it 
may be a long, long time before we 
meet again, Héléne, let me place 
this little ring on your finger in 
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remembrance of our mutual love 
an emblem of our everlasting fi- 
delity ; for, my own, I feel that 
nothing but death will really part 
us. For a little while I may lose 
you ; but something tells me that 
as long as earth holds your spirit, 
your heart will be mine and mine 
alone. Of my feelings it were use- 
less to speak ; whilst I live, I am 
yours, body and soul! Héléne, my 
dearest, my a//, swear to me that 
you love me; it will give me 
strength to bear the bitter trial of 
separation that lies before me.’ 

His words went straight from his 
heart to hers, and rendered her for 
a few brief minutes entirely obli- 
vious of the dangers of her position. 
It was De Ville, her lover, who 
knelt before her; the only man 
who had ever uttered words of ten- 
derness into her virgin ears; the 
only being in whose presence her 
cheek flushed and her pulses beat. 
Not marvellous, then, that she for- 
got all the world but him. Stoop- 
ing over him, she let him place the 
ring on her hand. 

‘Henn, you 4vow that I love 
you. Our affection, so true, so 
deep, can never die. Be faithful 
to me, as I shall be to you.: I 
swear it, Henri; and see’—her 
eyes sparkled and her cheeks glow- 
ed like summer roses—‘ I seal my 
oath” And she pressed her sweet 
fresh lips to his forehead, and then 
drew back hastily, ashamed of the 
freedom of her action. The dread 
of having exceeded the bounds ot 
maidenly decorum, united to the 
bitter pain of parting with De Ville, 
made her unconscious of the lapse 
of time ; and she leant against the 
balustrade of the great staircase, 
having no courage to quit the 
charmed spot where Henri clasped 
her hand, upon which a brilliant 
sparkled in the light. 

At length, murmuring a final 
adieu, she hastened into the saloon, 
without glancing to the right or left, 
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until a slight cough attracted her 
notice, and the sight of Count 
Marcy arrested her steps. He was 
close upon her, and by the strange 
and ironical smile that curled his 
thin lips, she divined at once that 
he had been an unseen witness of 
her interview with Henri. 

With a bitter and mocking ex- 
pression on his dark face, and a 
wicked glitter in his bold black 
eyes, he came forward and held out 
his hand in greeting ; and Héléne, 
pale as death and agitated like a 
leaf driven by the blast, allowed 
him to lead her to an ottoman, 
upon which she sank half uncon- 
scious. 

Hex stern mother—the mother 
whose ire was so terrible in her 
sight — would undoubtedly hear 
from the malevolent Count of the 
flagrant act of disobedience of 
which she had apparently been 
guilty. And the fear of the conse- 
quences that would ensue curdled 
her blood, and made her pulse 
throb so quickly, that it was diffi- 
cult for her to breathe. 

De Ville, indignant and miser- 
able, was a spectator of the whole 
scene from the extremity of the 
room. From sheer pity and con- 
sideration for Héléne, his words 
and actions were hampered, and, 
controlling his wrath, he was forced 
to content himself by casting fiery 
glances at his insolent rival. The 
glances, however, met with no re- 
sponse, but were treated with a 
supreme indifference which was in- 
finitely more galling. Count Marcy, 
ason of the south, with turbulent 
passions rife in his breast, was 
yet diplomatic enough to recog- 
nise at once the fallacy of quarrel- 
ling with the man that Madame 
la Marquise loved. Adelaide de 
YOrme had guarded her secret 
vigilantly from the world ; but the 
sharp eyes of the wily Marseillais 
had succeeded in penetrating it. 
Instead, therefore, of throwing pro- 
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vocatory looks at De Ville, he took 
up a music-book, and, opening it, 
proposed that Héléne should try 
a new romanza. The girl accepted 
the book, and her fingers followed 
the notes mechanically; but her 
voice entirely refused to do her 
bidding, and, in spite of her strenu- 
ous efforts to sing, she sat mute 
and wofully embarrassed. 

Silence fell on the trio; but so 
false a calm could not last very 
long; and by way of sympathy, a 
storm burst suddenly outside, and 
the sky, which had been so blue 
and so smiling but an hour before, 
grew leaden and louring, while the 
wind, that had gently fanned the 
golden tresses on Héléne’s brow, 
shook the huge trees in the park 
with violent gusts. 

De Ville, frank and impulsive, 
was almost beside himself as he 
watched the covert persecution of 
the hated count ; and seizing a gui- 
tar that lay close by, he vented his 
angry feelings in a few discordant 
sounds; but his impetuous touch 
broke the strings, and flinging the 
instrument on the floor, he strode 
towards the spot where his rival sat, 
and, facing him, said, 

‘You seem desirous of music ; 
well, then, tell me what you think of 
the words of this.’ And he began 
to recite in a loud tone the verses 
of an old Norman ditty that ended 
with : ‘ A bragging gallant is a piti- 
ful coward.’ 

Count Marcy rose quickly from his 
seat, and drew himself up haughtily 
to his full height, whilst a deep-red 
flush stained his swarthy face, and 
an ominous scowl knitted his thick 
brows. 

‘I see that you have understood 
mysong perfectly,’ laughed De Ville 
mockingly. 

The count’s accents, naturally un- 
musical, grew strangely hard and 
guttural in his wrath, and his brawny 
fists clenched together tightly. A 
bully and braggart where women 
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were concerned, he yet was not 
lacking in courage, and he longed 
to punish the offender who, with a 
form slighter and weaker than his 
own, dared so openly to beard him 
in his teeth. 

*I understand the meaning so 
well, that I am impatient to chastise 
the insolence of the singer.’ 

‘Are you?’ and De Ville, with- 
out another moment’s deliberation, 
hurled a blow at his enemy, which 
sent him reeling backwards like a 
drunkard ; but he recovered himself 
instantly. Héléne, falling on her 
knees, implored them to desist, but 
as though infuriated like wild beasts, 
they remained deaf to her prayers, 
and blow after blow crossed over 
her very head. 

Then suddenly two powdered 
lacqueys in gorgeous liveries flung 
open the doors widely, and Madame 
la Marquise, attired in a superb 
trailing dress of the richest violet 
velvet, and with priceless ruffles of 
point adorning her neck and arms, 
entered the room with her usual 
slow and stately step. 

At the sight of her the adversa- 
ries at once suspended the fight. 

She looked from one to another 
with the greatest astonishment di- 
lating her dark pupils. 

‘Great heavens! what has hap- 
pened?’ she cried. 

‘Separate them, for the love of 
God! separate them, or they will 
surely murder one another,’ sobbed 
poor Héléne, still kneeling on the 
ground. 

‘Rise immediately, mademoi- 
selle! Your extraordinary posture 
surprises me beyond expression !’ 
said the Marquise, in a severe and 
peremptory tone which few could 
have possessed the hardihood to 
disobey. ‘Have you utterly for- 
gotten that the De l’Ormes were 
born to command, and not to beg?’ 

Héléne rose at once and tottered 
to a chair. 

‘And now, gentlemen, a few 
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words with you. You seem oblivi- 
ous of the fact that you are guests 
at De l’Orme, and that I, as its 
chatelaine, have ample cause to be 
offended at your strange conduct. 
Icertainly believed youtobe friends, 
and I cannot comprehend the sud- 
den animosity that seems to have 
risen up between you.’ 

‘Monsieur de Ville will explain 
all to you far better than I can do, 
madame !’ and, to better his cause, 
Count Marcyreassumed his habitual 
suave manner; while Henri, with 
scarlet cheeks and flashing eyes, 
forgot the convenances of society in 
his honest wrath and indignation. 
‘I have only to say that it was 
much against my will that such a 
scandal should have occurred in any 
mansion in which I have been the 
grateful recipient of a princely hos- 
pitality. I swear to you, madame, 
on the honour of a Marcy that no 
tongue has ever dared to arraign, 
that it was far from my purpose or 
inclination to become an eaves- 
dropper to a most interesting inter- 
view ; and it was quite accident 
that made me witness this gentle- 
man betroth himself to your fair 
daughter with a ring. And there is 
the proof of my words, madame ! 
And he insolently seized Héléne’s 
white hand and displayed the 
trinket. 

‘Monsieur de Ville, is this rea//y 
true? exclaimed Madame la Mar- 
quise, and for a moment her voice 
quivered and sounded terribly pite- 
ous ; but gathering herself up, as it 
were, she stood erect and queenly, 
scrutinising Henri’s changing coun- 
tenance with firm unflinching eyes. 

‘Scoundrel,’ cried De Ville, ‘you 
do not mind adding invention to 
insult ! The tale you have heard is 
false, madame. I met your daugh- 
ter by pure chance in the garden; I 
spoke to her, nay, I even protested 
my most passionate and earnest 
love for her. O, madame, what 
ails you?’ For all the rich colour 
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had died out from Madame la Mar- 
quise’s cheeks. 

Ashen-hued, with lips that shook, 
she clutched the chair nearest to 
her, and leant heavily on it for 
support. 

‘Nothing, nothing; go on!’ she 
said authoritatively ; and shehastily 
passed her laced handkerchief over 
her brow to remove the great beads 
that mental torture had brought 
there. 

‘ But my pleading was futile, my 
passion rejected. Mademoiselle 
de ’Orme, strong and immovable 
in her filial affection and obedience, 
besought me to leave her ; and if 
at length she deigned to accept a 
trifling souvenir, it was from sheer 
pity, and not from love !’ 

‘He is deceiving you, my mo- 
ther! cried Héléne. ‘It is true 
that, in obedience to your com- 
mands, I bade him leave me, but 
I did so with a breaking heart ; 
and I am not ashamed to confess 
how dearly and faithfully I love 
him 

‘I know it, girl ? and the Mar- 
quise hissed out the words in the 
desperate anger and jealousy that 
racked her soul. She felt as though 
she could have willingly crushed 
the form of the daughter kneeling 
at her feet, in the unutterable de- 
spair of discovering that De Ville, 
he whom she had so long worship- 
ped in secret, was indeed lost to 
her for ever, and that in the only 
child that Heaven had given her 
lived an envied and detested rival. 

Livid, with scorn curling her 
mouth, and her eyes all aflame, 
her voice rang out bitterly hard and 
cruel. 

‘I guessed your mad folly long 
ago, but I did not believe that that 
folly was shared by another; and 
she cast a withering look at the re- 
creant who had dared to slight her 
favour. ‘I have vainly tried to im- 
plant in you the good faith and 
honour of a De l’'Orme. In former 
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days, filial obedience was a supreme 
virtue in the family, and you are the 
sole De l’Orme that has forgotten 
duty for the sake of less sacred feel- 
ings. This man,’ and Madame la 
Marquise, pointing with her patri- 
cian finger at De Ville, concentrat- 
ed all the contempt she could 
muster up into her bold gaze, ‘ has 
neither wealth nor title. He is 
a mere adventurer, a zobody; and 
no fit mate for the heiress of 
De Orme. That gentleman,’ and 
she bowed affably to the Count, 
‘has done you the honour of asking 
your hand in marriage, and I have 
accorded his request. Héléne, you 
shall be Countess Marcy 

‘Never! so help me Heaven, 
whilst I have life and strength!’ 
cried De Ville. ‘Héléne, my Hé- 
léne, one kiss!’ and catching the 
trembling girl in his arms, he strain- 
ed her to his breast, and pressed 
her lips fervently. 

‘And now let us go out,’ he add- 
ed imperiously to his adversary, 
who obeyed the invitation un- 
hesitatingly. 

Héléne dragged herself to a win- 
dow and then sank insensible on 
the ground ; but Madame la Mar- 
quise, losing sight of her ordinary 
dignity and calmness, uttered a 
loud scream, and rushed wildly into 
the grounds, towards the direction 
in which she had seen the antagon- 
ists disappear. 

The woodland paths were de- 
serted, the lightning flashed vividly 
athwart the branches of the trees, 
the thunder pealed loudly, and the 
rain fell in torrents; but indifferent 
to the fury of the elements, she ran 
madly on, only stopping to listen 
with strained ears to any noise. At 
length the clashing of swords re- 
sounded close by; and with his 
head bare and a weapon stained 
with blood in his hand, Count 
Marcy emerged from a bosquet, and 
faced her. 

At the sight of him, Madame la 
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Marquise stood breathless and 
horror-stricken. She essayed to 
speak, but her tongue clove to 
her mouth, and her eyes glared 
wildly at him. 

*You have killed Henri de Ville,’ 
she articulated at last, slowly and 
with difficulty. Count Marcy look- 
ed at her, and smiled one of his 
sardonic smiles. He could scarcely 
bring himself to believe that the 
terrified woman before him, with 
her rich velvet garments all wet and 
bedraggled, and her long black hair 
floating dishevelled over her shoul- 
ders, was the haughty queen of 
fashion and beauty—the proud 
chatelaine of De l’Orme. 

But she, with thevision of De Ville 
dead, never so much as noticed the 
insolent scrutiny. She was only 
trying to realise what life would be 
to her when the grave had hidden 
away the form of De Ville for ever. 

‘The man whom both you and 
your daughter love so well is wot 
dead, but he is dangerously wound- 
ed; and I have desired my servants 
to bear him to a peasant’s cottage 
in the vicinity. It is a good-enough 
lodging for such as he !’ the Count 
said scornfully. 

She grew as white as a sheet, and 
her limbs shook as though palsy 
had suddenly seized them ; but a 
hopeful light replaced the glare in 
her eyes, and she tried to avert her 
face so as to conceal her emotion 
from the man before her. By that 
very movement he knew that the 
tidings that De Ville lived had 
brought her back from the frenzy 
of despair to a consciousness of the 
convenances that are so omnipotent 
to a Frenchwoman. 

* And Madame la Marquise !’ he 
added with an evil sneer. ‘When 
Henri de Ville fell to the earth, 
a woman’s name burst from his 
pallid lips ; that name was mot Ade- 
laide ! 

She raised her head loftily. The 
bright colour flew back to her 
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cheeks, and with a cry for revenge 
in her soul, she pronounced in slow 
and solemn accents an irrevocable 
vow. 

‘ Henri de Ville may perchance 
recover, but not before the heiress 
of De ’'Orme becomes the wife of 
Count Marcy !’ 


PART III. 


Tue wealth that the southern 
Count had coveted was his, but his 
bride slept peacefully in the arms 
of death. 

' Hélene died the day of her nup- 
tials. 

It might have been that, fragile 
as a flower, the horror of her fate 
killed her; or, more terrible still, 
perchance, helpless and desperate, 
she flew to the grave as her only 
escape from a hated life. 

* ~ * - * 

Two months afterwards a man, 
thin and haggard-eyed, prayed ear- 
nestly beside a tomb in the chapel 
belonging tothe Chateau de l'Orme. 
Upon the marble tablet was in- 
scribed, 

‘Here lies 
HELENE DE L’ORME, COUNTESS MARCY. 


Heaven have mercy upon her soul !’ 


The shadows of evening stole 
gradually into the building, and a 
solemn stillness reigned around, 
while the flowers that had been 
strewn upon the tomb sent up a 
faint and sickly odour. 

But the watcher recked nothing 
of loneliness. Unmindful of the 
long vigil he kept, he leant his hot 
throbbing forehead on the cold 
marble and dfeamt on—dreamt of 
his poor lost love, so beautiful and 
so young, who had gone from him 
for ever. 

Fanciful from illness and the 
depth of sorrow that had fallen 
upon him, a strange and feverish 
longing possessed him to see his 
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Héléne once more, with angels’ 
wings and an aureole of glory round 
her head. 

Suddenly a slight sound broke 
upon the profound silence and 
aroused him. Upon the side of 
the chapel, on which some errant 
moonbeams cast their flickering 
light, the form of a woman was 
shadowed, and a deep sob issued 
near, 

The mourner started up, with a 
radiant smile illuminating his pallid 


features, and opening his arms 
wide, he cried eagerly, 

*Héléne ! my Héléne ! 

The figure quickly vanished, but 
not before a too-well-remembered 
voice had murmured, in accents 
that were choked by tears, 

‘Henri de Ville, think of Héléne 
as a pure spirit in heaven, where 
no grief can reach her! But O, 
if your heart can pardon, pray for 
the wretched and erring mother 
who lives to suffer and repent !’ 
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How fair it looks embowered amid trees ! 

Like some fond vision of a waking dream, 
When, in the radiance of a noon-tide gleam, 

The young day-dreamer only beauty sees ; 

But, ah! what saddened thoughts oft lie below 
The smile that seems all happiness to the sight, 
And, in the cottage, nestling ’neath the light 

Of summer sunshine, there are tears that flow 
Sometimes amid the silence of the night 

For those who were, but are not, wife and child— 

And soft blue eyes that on him ever smiled 
Seem yet to smile upon him, and grow bright 

With gladness at his coming, till the truth 

Awakes the dreamer from the joys of youth. 
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I, 


My name is Basil Mauleverer. I 
am the last of a pretty good family, 
who once held broad lands in Kent 
and Surrey ; but the lands are gone 
utterly, and the old Norman name 
and the crest—a hand grasping a 
shattered lance—were my sole in- 
heritance. My father was a lawyer, 
and had just begun to make money 
when he died; which event com- 
pelled me to leave Cambridge with- 
out a degree. This I regretted, as 
I had already made a reputation at 
St. John’s by the pace at which I 
floored an equation paper ; and my 
tutor guaranteed my being among 
the first six. 

I tried several experiments of 
living. Literature in London was 
one, which failed completely—only 
resulting at least in my opening a 
slight connection with a crack Tory 
magazine, which in those days was 
at the apex of its fame, pillorying 
scribblers with merciless wit. My 
final settlement was at Bath, where 
I took to tutorship ; coaching young 
gentlemen who were going up to 
Addiscombe or Sandhurst, and 
reading mathematics now and then 
with Eton men who were intended 
for Cambridge, and whose ignorance 
of elementary algebra was some- 
thing delicious. My terms were five 
shillings an hour; and I managed 
to draw thence a precarious income 
never exceeding 300/.a year. Being 
young and a bachelor I got no lady 
pupils: my principal rival in the 
profession, a stout old gentleman 
of immense misinformation, was 
exclusively patronised by the ladies. 

One evening, however, I found 


on my table a little note on pink 
paper, written in a very spidery 
style, the contents of which in- 
formed me that Miss Morse wished 
for an interview on the following 
day. Miss Morse I kuew was a 
prosperous schoolmistress in one 
of Bath’s stateliest crescents ; and 
as I afterwards ascertained, having 
tyrannised over the old gentleman 
mentioned above until he resolutely 
rebelled, was obliged to offer me 
an engagemeni to teach algebra, 
the use of the globes, and English 
composition, to the higher classes 
in her establishment.’ 

I accepted the engagement with 
some misgivings. Algebra was 
plain-sailing enough ; but of the use 
of the globes I knew nothing, ex- 
cept that they were of no use at 
all; and English composition I be- 
lieved to be an unteachable art. 
However, I determined to try the 
experiment ; bought De Morgan on 
the Globes ; and went down to my 
collegiate duties with considerable 
curiosity. 

Bath is a city of beauties. Not 
that there is not a very fair admix- 
ture of ugliness, in the shape of an- 
tique dowagers : but the number of 
pretty girls there is enormous. The 
stiff and stony Miss Morse tyran- 
nised over several charming crea- 
tures; and far the most charming 
was Lily Moxon. 

Lily was not pretty. She had a 
childish mobile flushing counte- 
nance, as easy to read as a book. 
She seemed all spirit and intellect. 
There was a character and vivid 
grace in every line of her figure, in 
all her vivacious movements, in the 
long shapely slenderness of her 
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fingers, which I used to watch with 
admiration as they guided pen or 
pencil over the paper. There was 
character and resolute power in the 
way in which she managed every- 
body who came in contact with her: 
her schoolfellows were her willing 
vassals, the governesses her slaves. 
Even the bitter Miss Morse treated 
her as an equal, thereby acknow- 
ledging her superiority. She was 
the only girl among my pupils who 
could ever solve an equation other- 
wise than by guess; the only one 
whose composition exercises any 
mortal tutor, however conscien- 
tious, could possibly read through. 
Whence it need not be inferred 
that they were worth reading: no- 
body writes what is worth reading 
at sixteen, which was Lily Moxon’s 
age. 

At the commencement of the 
midsummer vacation a note reach- 
ed me from Colonel Moxon, re- 
questing me to give his daughter a 
few lessons during the holidays. I 
went accordingly to his villa, a 
pleasant place overlooking the 
sinuous Avon, and there gave Lily 
I think two lessons. But I saw 
very clearly I was doing an unwise 
thing. Not for my own sake: the 
peculiar fascination which Lily pos- 
sessed for almost every One, was 
powerless over me: but I saw a 
deeper flush on her cheek, a tremu- 
lous motion of her lips, a liquid 
gladness in her watchet eyes, which 
indicated the first advent of a feel- 
ing of which girls of sixteen are 
better ignorant. Those literary les- 
sons in that pleasant library are 
perilous things, I thought as I 
walked homewards ; and therewith 
a vague fancy, which for a long 
time had haunted the horizon of 
my mind, took bodily form. 

I was weary of Bath and tutor- 
ship. I would wander offinto Mid- 
land England in this joyous sum- 
mer-tide. I had about fifty pounds 
in my possession ; the weather was 


Elysian: doubtless the Destinies 
would find me a haven before win- 
ter came. The fact was, I had 
been reading of that Scholar Gipsy 
in ‘Glanvil,’ since made into a no- 
ble poem by Matthew Arnold ; and 
the fancy for careless wandering 
had infected me. 

I went at once to an auctioneer 
whom I knew, and arranged with 
him to sell my effects, for I had 
furnished a cottage on one of the 
hills above Bath, and had besides 
a considerable stock of books. He 
asked me where he should remit 
the money; and wishing to be 
obliged to go to some place I had 
never seen, I replied at hazard, 
Shrewsbury. Then I went home ; 
wrote a note to Colonel Moxon to 
say that I must discontinue my les- 
sons; wrote an advertisement for 
the Bath papers intimating my in- 
tention ofleaving ; and then strolled 
out, under some lime-trees which 
shaded the back of my cottage, to 
smoke a reflective cigar. 

The moon—a mere crescent— 
was struggling vainly with hazy 
clouds. Once or twice through the 
scented dusk I fancied I saw a 
moving form—once or twice fan- 
cied I heard a footstep. But I 
thought little of it; and at length 
sat down in a rustic chair to con- 
template Tennyson’s favourite con- 
stellation, Orion. Suddenly a hu- 
man hand touched mine. 

I looked round—it was too dark 
to distinguish; but the slight fe- 
male form that stood behind the 
chair was surely one I had seen 
before. 

‘Miss Moxon!’ I said. 

A shudder seemed to pass over 
her. At length she said : 

‘You are going away; I know 
you are. O, Basil! 

How did she know it? 

‘ My dear Miss Moxon,’ I said, 
‘you have done a very foolish 
thing. I will take you home at 
once.’ 
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At that instant, before Lily could 
reply, the front-door bell of my cot- 
tage rang sharply. There ‘was no 
one in the house; the old woman 
who ministered to my requirements 
slept at her own cottage, leaving 
me daily after dinner. I led Lily 
into my little library, and opened 
the door to Colonel Moxon. 

‘My daughter is here,’ he said. 

I replied that she was. “The old 
soldier became eloquent, and pour- 
ed on me a stream of unpleasant 
invective. I let him exhaust him- 
self, and then said : 

‘ Be kind enough to remember, 
Colonel Moxon, that you are speak- 
ing toa gentleman. Your daugh- 
ter's Coming here this evening sur- 
prised me, more perhaps than it 
has you. I was about to take her 
home: I now leave her in your 
hands. This note, which you would 
have received to-morrow morning, 
is my sufficient vindication.’ 

Therewith I gave him my note, 
which lay sealed on the hall-table, 
opened the library-door, through 
which I caught a glimpse of Lily’s 
glossy head buried in her tremu- 
lous hands, and passed out into 
the garden. 

No smoke hovered over the city 
when I cast on it a farewell look 
next morning ; only the mystic haze 
of dawn veiled the old towers of 
the Abbey, and crept along the 
channel ofthe Avon. Ruddy streaks 
of sunrise filled the east with an 
unimaginable splendour ; for in 
those early hours earth is a vast 
cathedral, whose mighty windows 
are stained with the glory of legions 
of angels and the banners of the 
armies of the cross; and the sky- 
larks, untiring choristers, chant joy- 
ous matins at the very gates of 
light. I am not commonly an early 
riser: I appreciate the sommeils du 
matin thoroughly ; but the fever of 
a sleepless night drove me forth on 
my wild enterprise long before the 
more sober-minded inhabitants of 
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Bath were dreaming the first dreams 
of morning. 


Il. 


Ir was on the 2nd of July, at 
about 11 A.M., that I crossed one 
of the noblest parks in England. 
Needwood Forest, girdled by the 
dusky Trent, has no mightier oaks ; 
Burnham Beeches, through all their 
glades and wolds, show no more 
colossal specimens of Virgil’s pa- 
tulous tree; and the columnar 
stems of the pine-woods seemed 
well fitted for the masts of high 
admirals, or the lances of fallen 
archangels. A river, too narrow for 
a barge, but the very width for a 
pair-oar, wound dimly through the 
coppices, and sparkled to light 
again in the open glades: and re- 
mote amid the trees, I saw the an- 
tique turrets of what was manifestly 
a stately mansion. A woodman, 
whom I met, told me it was St. 
Osyth Manor. 

I did not hurry myself through 
that park: I wasted a good hour 
watching the trout leap at the cin- 
namon-flies in that winding stream ; 
and when I found myself on the 
dusty road again, it was with ex- 
treme dissatisfaction. The road led 
me to the quietest of villages, with 
a street as silent as the high street 
of Pompeii: the only moving thing 
was a corn-mill, whose black oozy 
wheel was turned by the same river 
which gladdened the park ; a row 
of fine elms on one side of the 
street looked very much as if ¢Aey, 
as well as the river, had strayed 
out of the park. This village, I 
afterwards learnt, had no claim to 
be noticed by topographers except 
on one day of the year—a day on 
which it was the scene of an enor- 
mous cattle-fair,and the rendezvous 
of multitudinous graziers, more mul- 
titudinous pickpockets, and half a 
dozen keen detectives. 

I recollected that it was the 2nd 
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of July, and went into a booksel- 
ler’s shop (it was also a chemist’s) 
to ascertain if a copy of the Tory 
magazine, heretofore mentioned, 
was obtainable : for therein I hoped 
to find a page or two of my rhyme. 
I think the pleasure of having one’s 
articles printed in a magazine is 
greater than that of printing them 
oneself in a book; inasmuch as one 
has the good opinion of the editor 
as well as one’s own—and that 
‘mysterious entity,’ the editor, is 
naturally no common man in the 
eyes of the young magazinist. 

The magazine was there—a copy, 
the shopman said, ordered for Mrs. 
St. Osyth—but he should be very 
happy to let me look at it. The 
verses were in type. I had not read 
them above six times, when a pony- 
phaeton stopped at the shop-door, 
and an exquisite apparition de- 
scended, whom aninstantaneous in- 
stinct assured me to be Mrs. St. 
Osyth herself. So I deposited the 
magazine on the counter, and walk- 
ed out as she entered. 

She was queenly. A woman of 
twenty-five, I imagine, with such a 
stately port, such a dazzling com- 
plexion, such full flexile chestnut 
hair falling over such shapely 
shoulders, as I had not conceived 
to exist previously—as cannot be 
found except among England’s aris- 
tocracy. Such was ‘Tennyson’s 
‘daughter of a hundred earls’— 
such Mrs. Browning’s heroine, with 
the ‘ shadow of a monarch’s crown 
softened in her hair.’ 

I stood a moment on the foot- 
path. Two very young children, a 
boy and girl, were in the front 
seat of the carriage: the footman 
passed me at the door, going in for 
the parcel of books and magazines. 
Suddenly—startled, I think, by an 
unruly bullock that promenaded 
down the street—the ponies started 
off at a gallop. I had walked on, 
and was a little in advance; I 
sprang at their heads without much 
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consideration, stopped them with- 
out difficulty, the adventure only 
costing me a serious sprain of my 
right arm. Mrs. St. Osyth was pro- 
fuse in thanks; and, when she per- 
ceived I was hurt, insisted on my 
going to St. Osyth Manor to rest 
and have my arm attended to. The 
idea rather pleased me ; the lady 
herself, and her superb mansion 
and woodlands, had attracted my 
curiosity; and assuredly I could 
not have comfortably gone on pe- 
destrianising with my arm in a 
sling. 

Olive St. Osyth was a widow. 
The elder of the two children was 
a boy six years old, heir to St. 
Osyth Manor, and half a dozen 
other princely places; the family 
was one—like the Luttrels in the 
West and the French De Coucys— 
that resolutely refused a peerage. 
‘These things I soon learnt: for Mrs. 
St. Osyth spoke of herself with a 
kind of queenly candour; and in 
return she contrived to draw from 
me, though usually reserved, the 
whole of my adventures. __ 

The mansion was magnificent : 
nobody but George Robins could 
describe it. It was quadrangular. 
I slept that night in a turret, 

‘So high, the dusky rook ; 
Threw in swift shadows from his passing 
wing; 

and, looking out in the morning, 
saw a raven and a monkey holding 
quaint parley on the tesselated h- 
chen-stained pavement of the court- 
yard, and a grotesque fountain 
throwing a stream of water into the 
sultry air. 

Pleasant days were those at St. 
Osyth Manor. Its mistress was a 
creature of strong intellect and rich 
fancy: fond of poetry and romance, 
but fonder of actual life. Pleasant 
were those breakfasts in the octagon 
room, its panels rich with paintings 
of the chase: after which, we were 
wont to wander out and feed the 
pheasants on the lawn, or watch the 
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deer in the park, or hold fascinating 
colloquy in the stately gardens. 
There was an old butler there—a 
fellow who looked as if he ought to 
have been an archbishop —who 
evidently watched the progress of 
our intimacy with an evil eye. The 
old gentleman used to scowl at 
me marvellously. Occasionally we 
played a quiet game of chess on the 
terrace: and if he brought out the 
chessboard, he invariably looked 
inclined to knock me down with it. 
I quite appreciated his feelings ; 
and not being in love with Olive 
St. Osyth, enjoyed the time tho- 
roughly. 

Beautiful Olive! She was born 
to rule, to despotise: her resolute 
mouth, imperious eye, and nervous 
hand, befitted an empress. If I had 
been her equal—if I had chanced 
to be born an earl with an annual 
quarter of a million—I would have 
taken the yoke willingly, and al- 
lowed myself to be subjugated : as 
it was, I delighted in her society 
because I saw the wide chasm be- 
tween us—and I foolishly imagined 
her feelings were the same. 

My eyes were opened. My arm 
having perfectly recovered, I an- 
nounced my intention of leaving 
one morning at breakfast. When 
the children went away with their 
nursery-governess, she said, 

‘Mr. Mauleverer, I wish you 
would stay here altogether and be 
Harold’s tutor. We may easily 
agree about terms.’ 

The child was but six years old, 
a fact which formed the basis of 
my reply: he could not be fit for 
any but female instruction for years 
to come. 

‘I disagree with you,’ she said. 
‘ The most elementary parts of edu- 
cation can only be very well taught 
by those who thoroughly under- 
stand the whole. I do not wish 
Harold to go to a public school, 
but to go to Oxford from the hands 
of a private tutor: and I should 
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like the same tutor to have charge 
of his education throughout.’ 

I replied, that if her argument 
were correct, I should not do for 
the work : for although I considered 
myself a pretty good mathematician 
and Greek scholar, I was what 
Cambridge men call shady in Latin, 
never having read through a single 
author but Catullus. 

Of course this argument was al- 
lowed no force ; of course that re- 
solute despotic temperament, in a 
creature more beautiful than I had 
ever seen, was almost irresistible : 
and at last I found that I must re- 
sort toa stratagem. So I professed 
partially to yield; but said that I 
must proceed upon my excursion, 
as I had resolved to give myself a 
certain holiday, and it was requisite 
for me to be at Shrewsbury by a 
particular day. Olive was some- 
what incredulous. I saw, or fancied 
so, that if she had lived and been 
lady of the manor in those pleasant 
old feudal times, she would have 
locked me up in a suite of rooms, 
and straitly charged her servitors 
to prevent my escape: in which 
case, however, I do not doubt that 
faithful old butler would have con- 
nived at my evasion. As it was, I 
left St. Osyth Manor, walking re- 
solutely away down the avenue with 
very different feelings from those 
with which I crossed the park a 
month before. Harold compelled 
me to take a ruby ring, by which I 
might remember that I had saved 
his life ; I knew it was his mother’s 
gift, but had not stoicism to refuse 
it. The deer started off through 
the fern as I tramped along the 
gravel, five miles an hour. I know 
not whether Olive dropped a tear as 
my form was lost among the oak 
trees ; but I can answer for it that 
pertinacious butler shook his fist 
behind my unoffending back. 
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IIl. 


Ir was a month later than I in- 
tended that I crossed the English 
bridge into Shrewsbury. Old towns 
are my delight; and Shrewsbury 
is the pleasantest old town in Eng- 
land. It was about two in the af- 
ternoon. I walked into the Raven, 
a rare old hostelry, ordered dinner 
at six, and sat down to a glass of 
pale ale and a newspaper. 

The advertisements are to me 
the most interesting part of a news- 
paper, being the most real and ear- 
nest. Leading-articles are too often 
written, as barristers take briefs, on 
any side of any question ; the city 
article is nothing to me, as I have 
no money in the funds ; police re- 
ports are vulgar ; shipping intelli- 
gence is dry; parliamentary de- 
bates are, for the most part, un- 
readable. But many a romance, 
many a life struggle, many a ghastly 
and many a joyous reality, come 
startling to the surface in the ad- 
vertisement columns. 

My paper was the A/orning Post. 
In its first page I came suddenly 
on this advertisement : 


‘Wanted immediately, a Con- 
servative editor for a provincial 
paper. Apply to X. Y. Z., Post- 
office, Shrewsbury.’ 


The idea occurred to me that I 
should make a capital Conservative 
editor, and that the occupation 
would be an agreeable novelty. So 
I called for paper, wrote a note to 
X. Y. Z., finished my pale ale, and 
went out to explore the town, and 
get the letters I expected at the 
Post-office. 

They were numerous. My auc- 
tioneer remitted me 567. Colonel 
Moxon wrote a long letter of am- 
ple apology, thanking me for what 
he was pleased to call my self-sa- 
crifice, requesting me to draw on 
his bankers, if I wanted money, 
offering to use his influence to get 


me a government situation, and stat- 
ing that he was about to take Lily 
to Italy. The last note I opened 
was laconic : 


‘You have deceived me. I for- 
give you. Farewell. 


© OLIVE.’ 


I had ordered a rather elaborate 
dinner. I had acquired a liking 
for good dinners at St. Osyth Ma- 
nor, and had lived principally on 
bacon and eggs since. It was very 
clear, from the appearance of the 
Raven, that it was a house where 
a good dinner and old wine were 
obtainable ; and the sparkling mo- 
selle they gave me thereat, and the 
claret that came after, were equal 
to anything in the best cellars of 
London. I had just finished my 
last slice of the saddle of Welsh 
mutton, my last glass of moselle, 
when the waiter said Mr. Jones 
wished to see me. 

He was shown up-—a stout gen- 
tleman of thirty-five, in whose flabby 
face I could discern neither cha- 
racter nor expression; whether 
there was any in his eyes I know 
not, as they were completely hid- 
den by green spectacles. He was, 
as I guessed, the ‘X. Y. Z.’ of the 
advertisement. He had had 276 
answers that day; but—whether 
it was the magnificence of my din- 
ner, or the brilliancy of my con- 
versation, or the fact that he had 
seen my name in ——’s Magazine 
—he disappointed the 276 literary 
gentlemen in question, and con- 
cluded an engagement with me, 
over a bottle of Lafitte, at 250/. a 
year. 

I did not find the editorship of 
a country newspaper quite so amus- 
ing as I expected. Still it was no- 
vel; it left me ample leisure also 
for literary work, and to explore 
the superb scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood. A walk into Wales was 
a favourite occupation of mine. 

It may be known to any one 
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who ever chances to take up a pro- 
vincial paper that a fraction of a 
column is usually devoted to what 
is by courtesy called poetry ; and 
there were always an immense 
number of contributions to that 
part of the journal. I fancy I was 
more decisive in rejection than my 
predecessor. Much of the twaddle 
that reached me went at once into 
the fire; but there was an occa- 
sional contributor whose verses 
might really be styled poetry with- 
out much flattery; his signature 
was ‘A. L.’ For a long time I 
failed to ascertain who he was; at 
last came a brief poem so utterly 
illegible (his Mss. being always a 
perfect puzzle to the compositors) 
that I was compelled to print a re- 
quest that he would call and ex- 
plain it. In that way I made his 
acquaintance. 

He was a very pleasant fellow to 
know, Arthur Legh. He was pro- 
fessionally a musician, organist at 
the minster; but having a small 
independent property, he in most 
cases declined pupils. He had a 
wonderful power of improvisation 
at the organ ; the sonorous strains 
with which on summer evenings he 
would fill the minster aisles were 
of the highest order of music. Be- 
sides, in consequence probably of 
his undoubted genius, he was more 
thoroughly a gentleman than mu- 
sicians usually are. I was soon 
very intimate with Arthur Legh. 

I lived in a miniature terrace 
called Severn-cottages, where we 
used to spend pleasant evenings 
together: our acquaintance was of 
some standing before I had any 
notion of his whereabout. One 
afternoon he asked me to come 
and see his uncle, with whom he 
dwelt; so we passed together 
through the town, in front of the 
great school (famed for its Greek 
iambics) under the Castle archway, 
and crossing the English bridge, 
arrived at an old building called 
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the Abbey Grange, one wing of 
which Arthur occupied. 

It was a quaint old rambling 
cluster of buildings. It had been 
a moated grange in days of yore ; 
but the moat had been drained, of 
course. Its special charm was a 
vast orchard that completely sur- 
rounded it, extending to the laugh- 
ing Severn—an ancient orchard, 
whose trees monastic hands had 
planted. Such Woodstock apples, 
such jargonelle pears, as grew at 
the Abbey Grange I never tasted 
elsewhere ! 

In the centre of the orchard was 
a deep fish-pond, with colossal carp 
in it. A group of scarlet oaks, and 
a superb pyramidal plane-tree, 
whose glossy leaves swept the grass, 
grew upon its margin. It was under 
this noble plane—with a sonata 
of Mendelssohn’s breathing softly 
through Arthur’s windows—that I 
first kissed Maud Essulton. 

Mr. Town Councillor Essulton 
was the fair ideal of a Tory. The 
old Grange he lived in; the old 
monastic trees that grew there ; the 
old wines he loved; the old carp 
that dwelt in the fish-pond, were 
all symbolic of his attachment to 
the abstract idea of Antiquity. He 
was in the habit of defending (and 
I admit I on the whole agreed with 
him) that much-ridiculed couplet 
of Lord John Manners’s : 

‘Let laws and learning, wealth and com- 
merce, die, 
But leave us still our old nobility.’ 





For (he was wont to say) our old 
nobility have within them the power 
to revivify these things. It was their 
maintenance of freedom which crea- 
ted law ; their munificence which 
founded the halls of learning ; their 
magnificence which gave the first 
impetus to commerce. So that to 
Mr. Essulton’s mind that couplet 
had the force of a syllogism. _— 
Marmion Savage wittily describes 
a wine-merchant’s three daughters 
as Brown Sherry, Pale Sherry, and 

















Which of the Three? 


Dry Sherry. Maud Essulton was 
more like wine of Cyprus, or that 
‘beaker full of the warm South’ for 
which Keats thirsted. Hers was a 
Hebe bloom; Lily Moxon’s was 
rathera Madonna beauty; and Olive 
St. Osyth was the very image of 
Diana the huntress. Lily’s lips were 
mobile, eloquent ; Olive’s were re- 
solute, imperial ; Maud’s were kiss- 
able. Coleridge used to say that 
snuff was possibly the final cause 
of the human nose: surely a kiss 
is the final cause of a.lady’s lips ! 

Of course I worried myself with 
the idea that Arthur must be per- 
force in love with his cousin, obli- 
vious of the happy natural law 
which renders it almost as unlikely 
for a man to be heart-stricken by a 
cousin as a sister. So I tried to 
ascertain his feelings—with much 
art, as I thought then, but I fear it 
was awkwardly ; for Arthur, though 
not naturally perspicacious, turned 
round on me and said : 

‘You love Maud Essulton, and 
Maud loves you. I wish you joy 
with all my heart.’ 
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Ihad been a year at Shrewsbury. 
It was again autumm—a clear after- 
noon, just verging on the mystic 
beauty of sunset. There had been 
a wind of the equinox during the 
night, and wasp-eaten pears and 
red-streaked apples lay multitudi- 
nous upon the orchard turf. Under 
that plane-tree—nobler than the 
one under which Moschus wrote 
his fifth idyl—sat Maud Essulton, 
dreaming over Tennyson’s most per- 
fect poem, the ‘ Gardener’s Daugh- 
ter,’ with a saffron glint of sunset 
falling on her hair. Arthur’s finger- 
organ sent a flood of marvellous 
music down from the Grange. Sev- 
ern lapsed musically along the or- 
chard marge. It was the very time 
to speak. I spoke. 





‘ Not easily forgiven 
Are those, who, setting wide the doors that 
bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 
Let in the day. 


Only this I may say, that Maud 
Essulton became Maud Maulev- 
erer. 


Hespere, qui coelo lucet jucundior ignis ? 





FLOWERS FROM MANY ANTHOLOGIES. 


THE MAIDEN AND THE FLOWERS, 


Pa 
From the German of Aloys Schreiber. 


—<>— — 
THE MAIDEN. 
SwEETEsr? flowers! I give you greeting 
In the golden time of year ; 
‘Though ye be so late in coming, 
And the summertide so near. 


Can ye hear my words of welcome, 
And my loving glances see? 
Which of you your gentle language 
Will consent to teach to me? 


Which of you to form my playmates 
Shall I choose, the coming May? 

Where may be the Home of Flowers, 
Which of all your band will say ? 


THE LILY, 
Choose thou me. In whitest garments 
Nature’s hand hath made me shine ; 


Innocence my only jewel, 
Likest, darling girl, to thine. 


THE VIOLET. 


Choose thou me. Chaste aspirations 
Lurk beneath my robe’s deep hue. 
I will bathe thy blushing forehead 
In the pure and kindly dew. 


THE ROSE. 


Choose thou me. Then pure and holy 
Teach I thee thy life to frame, 

Keeping all thy budding youth-tide 
Free from sorrow, sin, or shame. 


THE ROSEMARY. 


Choose thou me. The bride at spousal 
Binds me, hopeful, in her hair. 

Choose me. When in death thou’rt lying, 
Emblem still of Hope I’m there. 


THE MAIDEN. 


Floral friends, be all around me, 
Through the happy coming May. 
What in life is best and holiest, 
What in death most hopeful, say. 
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